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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Lectures were delivered by M. Guizot, 
in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, at the Old Sorbonne, 
' now the seat of the Faculte des Lettres, of Paris, on al- 
ternate days with MM. Cousin ^nd Villemain, a triad of 
lecturers whose brilliant exhibitions, the crowds which 
thronged their lecture-rooms, and the stir they excited in 
the active and aspiring minds so numerous among the 
French youth, the future historian will commemorate as 
among the remarkable appearances of that important 
era. 

The first portion of these Lectures, those comprising 
the General History of Civilization in Europe, have al- 
ready appeared. The Lectures on the History of Civili- 
zation in France^ are now for the first time translated. 
Of '^ese Lectures, it is most justly observed by the 
Edinburgh Review: "Theye is a consistency, a cohe- 
rence, a comprehensiveness, and what the Germans 
would term many-sidedness, in the manner of M. Gui- 
zofs fulfilment of his task, that manifests him one to 
whom the whole subject is familiar ; that exhibits a full 
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possession of the facts which have any important bearing 
upon his conclusions ; and a deliberateness, a matureness, 
an entire absence of haste or crudity, in his explanations 
of historical phenomena, which give evidence of a general 
scheme so well wrought out and digested beforehand, 
that the labors of research and of thought necessary for 
the whole work, seem to have been performed before any 
part was committed to paper." 
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OF 

CIVILIZATION IN FRANCE, 

FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EBCPIEB. 



LECTURE THE FIRST. 

Object of the course — Two methods of studying in detail the history 
of European civilization — Reasons for preferring the study of the 
history of the civilization of a particular countnr — Reasons for 
studying that of France— Of the essential facts which constitute the 
perfection of civilization— Comparison of the great European nations 
under this point of view — Of civilization in England— -Germany- 
Italy — Spain— France — French civilization is the most complete, 
and offers the most faithful representation of civilization in general 
—That the student has other things to bear in mind besides the 
mere study— Of the present prevailinjBf tendencies in the intellec- 
tual order— Of the prevailing tendencies in the social order— Two 
problems resulting therefrom— Their apparent contradiction— Our 
times are called upon to solve them — A third and purelv moral 
problem, rendered equally important bv the present state of civili- 
zation — ^The unjust reproaches of which it is the object— The ne- 
cessity of meeting them — All science, in the present day, exerts a 
social influence— All power should tend to the moral perfection of 
the individual, as well as to the improvement of society in generaL 

Many of you will call to mind the nature and aim of a 
course of lectures which were brought to a close some months 
since. That course was cursory and of a general nature. 
I then attempted, in a very short period of time, to place be- 
fore you an historical view of European civilization. I 
hastened, as it were, from point to point, confining myself 
strictly to general facts and assertions, at the risk of being 
sometimes misunderstood and perhaps discredited. 

Necessity, as you know, imposed this method upon me ; 
but in spite of this necessity I should have been much pftined 
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by the inconveniences which arose from it, had I not foreseen 
that in a future course I should be enabled to remedy it ; and 
had I not proposed to myself, at the time, to complete, at some 
future period, the outline which I then traced, and of leading 
you to the general results which I placed before you, by the 
same path which I myself had followed, an attentive - iufid 
complete study of the facts. Such is the end at which I now 
aim. 

Two methods offer themselves as tending to the attainment 
of the proposed end. I might either recommence the course 
of last summer, and review the general history of European 
civilization in its whole extent, by giving in detail that which 
it was impossible to give in mass, and by sigain passing over 
with more leisurely steps that ground which before was gone 
over in almost breathless haste. Or I might study the history 
of civilization in a single great country, in one of the princi- 
pal European nations in which it has been developed, and 
thus, by confining the field of my researches, be the better 
enabled thoroughly to explore it. 

The first method seemed to offer serious inconveniences. 
It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to maintain any 
unity in a history with so extensive a range, and which, at 
the same time, should be perfect in all its details. We dis- 
covered last summer, that there was a true unity running 
through European civilization ; but this unity is only visible 
in general actions and grand results. We must ascend the 
highest mountain before the petty inequalities and diversities 
of the surface will become invisible, and before we can dis- 
cover the general aspect, and the true and essential nature 
of the entire country. When we quit general facts and wish 
to look into particulars, the unity vanishes, the diversities 
again appear, and in the variety of occurrences one loses 
sight of both causes and effects ; so that to give a detailed 
history, and still to preserve some harmony, it is absolutely 
necessary to narrow the field of inquiry. 

There is also another great objection to this method, in the 
immense extent and diversity of knowledge which it pre- 
supposes and requires both in the speaker and his audience. 
Thos^ who wish to trace with moderate accuracy the course 
of European civilization should have a sufficiently intimate 
acquaintance, not only with the events which have passed 
among each people, with their history, but likewise, with 
their language, literature, and philosophy, in short, with all 
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phases of their career ; a work which is evidently almost im- 
possible, and certainly so in the time which we could spend 
upon it. 

It appears to me, that by studying the history of civilisa- 
tion in one great European nation, I shall arrive more 
quickly at the desired result. The unity of the narrative 
will then, indeed, be compatible with details ; there is in every 
country a certain national harmony, which is the result of 
the community of manners, laws, language, and events, and 
this harmony is imprinted in the civilization. We may pass 
from fact to fact without losing sight of the whole picture. 
And lastly, though I will not say that it can easily be done, 
it is yet possible to combine the knowledge necessary for such 
a work. 

I have therefore decided upon this second method, upon 
that of abandoning the general history of European civiliza- 
tion, in all the nations which have contributed thereto, and 
confining myself to the civilization of one country, which, if 
we note the differences between it and other countries, may 
become, for our purpose, an image of the whole destiny of 
Europe. 

The choice of method being once made, that of* a nation 
easily follows ; I have taken the history and civilization of 
France. I shall certainly not deny having experienced a 
sensation of pleasure while making this choice. No one will 
deny that the emotions of patriotism are legitimate, provided 
they be sanctioned by truth and reason. Some there are, in 
the present day, who seem to fear that patriotism suffers much 
from the enlargement of ideas and sentiments, arising from 
the actual state of European civilization ; they predict that 
it will become enervated, and lose itself in cosmopolitism. 
I cannot share such fears. In the present day, it will be with 
patriotism as with all human actions, feelings, and opinions. 
It is condemned, I admit, incessantly to undergo the test of 
publicity, of inquiry and discussion ; it is condemned no 
longer to remain a mere prejudice, habit, or a blind and ex- 
clusive passion ; it must give a reason for itself. It will be 
oppressed by this necessity no more than any natural and 
legitimate feelings are ; on the contrary, it will become re- 
fined and elevated. These are the tests to which it must 
submit, and it will soar above them. I can truly say, if 
any other history in Europe had appeared to me greater, more 
instructive, ot better suited to represent the general course 
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of oivilizatioii than that of France, I should have ohosen it. 
But I have reasons for selecting France ; independently of 
the special interest which its history has fOT us, France baa 
long since been proclaimed by all Burope the most civilized 
of its nations. Whenever the opinion of the struggle has nol 
been between the national all-love, when one seeks the true 
and disinterested opinion of people in the ideas and actbns 
wherein it manifests itself indirectly, without taking the form 
of a controversy, we find that France is acknowleoged to be 
the country in which civilization has appeared in its most 
complete K>rm, where it has been most communicative, and 
where it has most forcibly struck the European imagination. 

And we must not suppose, that the superiority of this 
country is solely attributable to the amenity of our social re- 
lations, to the gentleness of our manners, or to that easy and 
animated life which people so often come to seek among us. 
There can be no doubt that it partly arises from these attri- 
butes ; but the fact of which I speak has more profound and 
universal causes : it is not a fashion, as might have been 
supposed when the question was concerning the civilization 
of the age of Louis XIV., neither is it a popular ebullition, 
as a view of our own times would lead us to suppose. The 
preference which the disinterested opinion of Europe accords 
to French civilization is philosophically just ; it is the result 
of an instinctive judgment, doubtless in some measure con- 
fused, but well based, upon the essential elements and general 
natufe of civilization. 

You will call to mind the definition of civilization I at- 
tempted to give in the commencement of the former course 
of lectures. I there sought to discover what ideas attach 
themselves to this word in the common use of men. It ap- 
peared to me, on a reference to general opinion, that civiliza- 
tion essentially consists of two principles ; the improvement 
of the exterior and general condition of man, and that of his 
inward and personal nature ; in a word, in the improvement 
both of society and of humanity. 

And it is not these two principles of themselves, which con- 
stitute civilization ; to bring it toperfecticxi, their intimate and 
rapid union, simultaneousness, and reciprocal action, are ab- 
solutely necessary. I diowed that if they do not always 
arrive conjointly— ^at ift at one time, the improvement <rf 
flooiety, and at another, that of individual man, progresses 
tone quickly or extends further, they are not the less neces- 
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sary tl^ one to the odier ; they excite each other, and sooner 
or later will amalgamate. When one progresses for any 
length of time without the other, and when their imion is Ions 
interrnpted, a feeling of regret, and of a painful hiatus and 
incompleteness, seizes the spectators. If an important social 
improvement, a great progress in material well heing, is mani- 
fested among a people without being accompanied by intellec- 
tual improrement, or an analogous progression in mind ; the 
social improvement seems precarious, inexplicable, and almost 
unjust. One asks what general ideas have produced and jus- 
tified it, or to what principles it attaches itself. One wishes 
to assure oneself that it will not be limited to particular gene- 
rations, to a single country ; but that it will spread and com- 
municate itself, and that it will fill every nation. And how 
can social improvement spread and communicate itself but 
by ideas, upon the wings of doctrines ? Ideas alone mock at 
distance, pass over oceans, and everywhere make themselves 
received and comprehended. Besides, such is the noble na- 
ture of humanity, that it cannot see a great improvement in 
materisd strength, without aspiring to the moral strength 
which should be joined with it and direct it ; something sub- 
ordinate remains imprinted on social improvement, as long as 
it bears no fruit but mere physical prosperity, as long as it 
does not raise the mind of man to the level of his condition. 

So, cm the other hand, if any great intellectual improvement 
appears, unaccompanied by a social progress, one feels uneasy 
and surprised. It seems as if we saw a beautiful tree devoid 
of fruit, or a sun bringing with it neither heat nor fertility. 
One feels a kind of disdain for id^as thus barren, and not 
seizing upon the external world. And not only do we feel a 
disdain for them, but in the end we doubt their reasonable 
legitimacy and truth ; one is tempted to believe them chime- 
rical, when they show themselves powerless and incapable of 
governing human condition. So powerfully is man impressed 
with the feeling that his business upon earth is to transform 
the ideal into the actual, to reform and regulate the world 
which he inhabits according to the truth he conceives; so 
closely are the two great elements of civilization, social and 
intellectual development, bound to one another ; so true is it 
that its perfection consists, not only in their union, but in their 
mmultaneousness, and in the extent, facility, and rapidity with 
which they mutually evoke and produce themselves. 

Let us now endeavor to regard from this point of view the 
2 
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several nations of Europe : let as investigate the particular 
characteristics of the civilization in each particular case, and 
inquire how far these characteristics coincide with that essen^ 
tial, fundamental, and sublime fact, which now constitutes for 
us the perfection of civilization. We shall thus discover 
which of the various kinds of European civilization is the most 
complete, and the most conformable to the general type of 
civilization, and, consequently, which possesses the best right 
to our attention, and best represents the history of Europe. 

I begin with England. English civilization has been espe- 
cially directed towards social perfection ; towards the ameliora- 
tion of the external and public condition of men ; towards the 
amelioration, not only of their material but also of their moral 
condition; towards the introduction of more justice, more 
prosperity into society ; towards the development of right as 
well as of happiness. , 

Nevertheless, all things considered, in England the develop- 
ment of society has been more extensive and more glorious 
than that of humanity ; social interest and social facts have, 
in England, maintained a more conspicuous place, and have 
exercised more power than general ideas : the nation seems 
greater than the individual. This is so true, that even the 
philosophers of England, men who seem devoted by their pro- 
fession to the development of pure intelligence — as Bacon, 
Locke, and the Scotch philosophers — belong to what one may 
call the practical school of philosophy ; they ccmcem them- 
selves, above all things, with dirept and positive results ; they 
trust themselves neither to the flights of the imc^ffnation, nor 
to the deductions of logic : theirs is the genius of common 
sense. I turn to the periods of England's greatest intellectual 
activity, the periods when ideas and mental movements occu- 
pied the most conspicuous place in her history : I take the poli- 
tical and religious crisis of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. No man is ignorant of the mighty movement which 
was going on at that time in England. Can any one, how- 
ever, tell me of any great philosophical system, of any great 
general doctrines since become law in Europe, which were 
bom of this movement ? It has had immense and admirable 
results ; it has established rights, manners ; it has not only 
powerfully influenced social relations, it has influenced the 
souls of men ; it has made sects and enthusiasts, but it has 
hardly exalted or extended — at all events directly — ^the hori- 
zon of the human mind ; it has not ignited one of those great 
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intellectual torches ^wfaich illuminate an entire epoch. Per- 
haps in no country have religious creeds possessed, nor at the 
present day do they possess more power than in England ; 
but they are,^ above all things, practical ; they exert a great 
influence over the conduct, happiness, and sentiments of indi- 
viduals ; but they have few general and mental results, results 
which address themselves to the whole of the human race^ 
Under whatever point of view you regard this civilization, you 
will discover this essentially practical and social character. 
I might investigate this development in a more extended de- 
gree ; I might review every class of English society, and I 
should everywhere be struck with the same fact. In litera- 
ture, for instance, practical merit still predominates. There 
is no one who will say that the English are skilful at com- 
posing a book, the artistical and rational arrangement of the 
whole, in the distribution of the parts, in executing so as to 
strike the imagination of the reader with that perfection of art 
and form, which, above all things, gratifies the understanding. 
This purely intellectual aim in works of genius is the weak 
point of English writers, whilst they excel in the power of 
persuasion by the lucidity of their expositions, by frequently 
returning to the same ideas, by the evidence of good sense, in 
short, by all the ways of leading to practical effects. 

The same character is seen, even in the English language. 
It is not a language rationally, uniformly, and systematically 
constructed ; it borrows words on all sides, from the most 
various sources, without troubling itself about maintaining any 
symmetry or harmony. Its essential want is that laical 
beauty which is seen in the Greek and Latin languages : it 
has an appearance of coarseness and incoherence. But it is 
rich, flexible, fitted for general adaptation, and capable of sup- 
plying all the wants of man in the external course of life. 
Everywhere the principle of utility and application dominates 
in England, and constitutes at once the physiognomy and the 
force of its civilization. 

From England I shall pass to Germany. The development 
of civilization has here been slow and tardy ; the brutality of 
Crerman manners has been proverbial throughout Europe for 
centuries. Still when, under this apparent grossness, one 
seeks the comparative progress of the two fundamental ele- 
ments of civilization, we find that, in Germcmy, intellectual 
development has always surpassed and lefl behind social de- 
velopment, that the human spirit has there prospered much 
more than the human condition. 
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Compare the intellectual state of the Grerman refbrmera at 
the sixteenth century — Luther, Melancthon, Buoer, and many 
others-— compare, I say, the development of mind which is 
shown in their works with the contemporaneous manners of 
the country. What a disparity ! In the seventeenth century, 
place the ideas of Leibnitz, the studies of his disciples, and 
the Grerman universities, by the side of the manners which 
prevailed, nojt only among the people, but also among the su- 
perior classes f read, on one side, the writings of the philoso- 
phers, and, on the other, the memoirs which paint the court of 
the elector of Brandenburg or Bavaria. What a contrast ! 
When we arrive at our own times, this contrast is yet more 
striking. It is a common saying in the present day, that be- 
yond the Rhine, ideas and facts, the intellectual and the real 
orders, are almost entirely separated. No one is ignorant of 
what has been the activity of spirit in Germany fcr the last 
fifty years ; in all classes, in philosophy, history, general lite- 
rature, or poetry, it has advanced very far. It may be said 
that it has not always followed the best path ; one may contest 
part of the results at which it has arrived ; yet concerning its 
energy and extensive development it is impossible to dispute. 
But assuredly the social state and public condition have not 
advanced at the same pace. Without doubt, there also pro- 
gress and amelioration have been made ; but it is impossible 
to draw a comparison between the two facts. Thus, the pe- 
culiar character of all works in Germany, in poetry, philoso- 
phy, or history, is a non- acquaintance with the external world, 
the absence of the feeling of reality. One perceifes, in read* 
ing them, that life and facts have exercised but little influence 
upon the authors, that they have not pre-occupied their ima- 
gination ; they have lived retired within themselves, by turns 
enthusiasts or logicians. Just as the practical genius every- 
where shows itself in England, so the pure intellectual ac- 
tivity is the dominant feature -of German civilization. 

In Italy we shall find neither one nor the other of these 
characters. Italian civilization has been neither essentially 
practical as that of England, nor almost exclusively speculative 
as that of Germany ; in Italy, neither great development of 
individual intelligence, nor social skill and ability have been 
wanting ; the Italians have flourished and excelled at one and 
the same time in the pure sciences, the arts and philosophy, 
as well as in practical afiairs and life. For some time, it is 
true, Italy seems to have stopped in both of these progres- 
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i^cms; society and the human mind seem enervated and 
paralysed ; but one feels, upon looking closely, that this is not 
the effect of an inward and national incapacity ; it is from 
without that Italy Is weighed down and impeded ; she re- 
sembles a beautiful flower that wishes to blossom, but is com- 
pressed in every part by a cold and rude hand. Neither 
intellectual nor political capacity has perished in Italy ; it 
wants that which it has always wanted, and which is every- 
where one of the vital conditions of civilization, — it wants 
faith, the faith in truth. I wish to make myself correctly 
understood, and not to have attributed to my words a different 
sense from that which I intend to convey. I mean here, 
by faith, that confidence in truth, which not only causes it to 
be held as truth, and which satisfies the mind, but which gives 
men a confidence in right to . reign over the world, to gov- 
ern facts, and in its power to succeed. It is by this 
feeling that, pnce having possession of truth, man feels called 
upon to introduce it into external facts, to reform them, 
and to regulate them according to reason. Well, it is this 
which is almost universally wanted in Italy ; she has been 
fertile in great minds, and in universal ideas ; she has been 
thronged with men of rare practical ability, versed in the 
knowledge of all conditions of external life, and in the art of 
conducting and managing society ; but these two classes of 
men and facts have remained strangers to each other. The 
men of universal ideas, the speculative spirits, have not be- 
lieved in the duty, perhaps not even in the right, of influenc- 
ing society ; although confident in the truth of their principles, 
they have doubted their power. Men of action, on the other 
hand, the masters of society, have held small account of 
universal ideas; they have scarcely ever felt a desire to 
regul8Lte, according to fixed principles, the facts which came 
under their dominion. Both have acted as if it was desirable 
merely to know the truth, but as if it had no further influence, 
and demanded nothing more. It is this, alike in the fifteenth 
century and in later times, that has been the weak side of 
civilization in Italy ; it is this which has struck with a kind 
of barrenness both its speculative genius and its practical 
ability ; here the two powers have not lived in reciprocal con- 
fidence, in correspondence, in continual action and reaction. 

There is another great country of which, indeed, I speak 
more out of consideration and respect for a noble and unhappy 
nation, than from necessity ; I mean Spain. Neither great 
2* 
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minds nor great events have been wanting in Spain ; under* 
standing and human society have at times appeared there in 
all their glory ; but these are isolated facts, cast here and there 
throughout Spanish history, like palm-trees on a desert. The 
fundamental character of civilization, its continued and uni- 
versal progress, seems denied in Spain, as much to the human 
mind as to society. There has been either solemn immobility, 
or fruitless revolutions. Seek one great idea, or social 
amelioration, one philosophical system or fertile institution, 
which Spain has given to Europe ; there are none such : this 
nation has remained isolated in Europe ; it has received as 
little from it as it has contributed to it. I should have re- 
proached myself, had I wholly omitted its name; but its 
civilization is of small importance in the history of the civili- 
zation of Europe. 

You see that the fundamental principle, the sublime fact of 
general civilization, the intimate and rapid union, and th6 
harmonious development of ideas and facts, in the intel- 
lectual and real orders, has been produced in neither of the 
great countries at which we have glanced* Something is 
essentially wanting in all of ihem to complete civilization ; 
neither of them offers us the complete image, the pure type of 
civilization in all its conditions, and with all its great charac- 
teristics. 

In France it is diflferent. In France, the intellectual and 
social development have never failed each other. Here 
society and man have always progressed and improved, I 
will not say abreast and equally, but within a short distance 
of each other. By the side of great events, revolutions, and 
public ameliorations, we always find in this country universal 
ideas and corresponding doctrines. Nothing has passed in 
the real world, but the understanding has immediately seized 
it, and thence derived new riches; nothing within the do- 
minion of understanding, which has not had in the real world, 
and that almost always immediately, its echo and result. 
Indeed, as a general thing, in France, ideas have preceded 
and impelled the progress of the social order ; they have been 
prepared in doctrines, before being accomplished in things, 
and in the march of civilization mind has always taken the 
lead. This two-fold character of intellectual activity and 
practical ability, of meditation and application, is shown in all 
the great events of French history, and in all the great classes 
of French society, and gives them an aspect which we do not 
find elsewhere. 
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At the commencement of the twelfth century, for example, 
burst forth the great movement for the enfranchisement of 
the Ck)mmons, a great step in social condition ; at the same 
time was manifested a vivid aspiration after freedom of 
thought. Abailard was contemporary with the citizens of 
Laon and Vezelay. The first great struggle of free-thought 
against absolute power in the intellectual order, is contempo- 
raneous with the struggle of the citizens for public liberty. 
These two movements, it is true, were apparently foreign to 
each other ; the philosophers had a very ill opinion of the 
insurgent citizens, whom they treated as barbarians ; and 
the citizens, in their turn, when they heard them spoken o^ 
regarded the philosophers as heretics. But the double pro- 
gress is not the less simultaneous. 

Quit the twelflh century ; take one of the establishments 
which have played the most conspicuous part in the history 
of mind in France, the university of Paris. No one is 
Ignorant of what have been its scientific labors, dating from 
the thirteenth century ; it was the first establishment of the 
kind in Europe. There was no other in the same age which 
had so important and active a political existence. The Uni- 
versity of Paris is associated with the policy of kings, and 
with all the struggles of the French clergy against the court 
of Rome, and those of the clergy against the temporal power; 
ideas developed themselves, and doctrines were established in 
its bosom ; and it strove almost immediately to propagate 
them in the external world. It was the principles of the 
University of Paris which served as the standard of the 
reformers at the councils of Constance and Basle ; which 
were the origin of, and sustained the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII. 

Intellectual activity and positive influence have for cen- 
turies been inseparable in this great school. Let us pass to 
the sixteenth century, and glance at the history of the 
Reformation in France ; it has here a distinguishing charac- 
ter ; it was more learned, or, at least, as learned as elsewhere, 
and more moderate and reasonable. The principal struggle 
of erudition and doctrine against the Catholic church was 
sustained by the French Reformers ; it was either in France 
or Holland, and always in French, that so many philosophical, 
historical, and polemical works were written in this cause ; 
it is certain, that at this epoch, neither in Grermany nor in 
England, was there so much spirit and learning employed ; 
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the Frmich Refonnation» too, was a stranger to the flights 
of the German anabaptists and the English sectarians ; it was 
seldom it was wanting in practical prudence, and yet one 
cannot doubt the energy and sincerity of its creed, since for 
so long a period it withstood the most severe reverses. 

In modem times, in the seventeenth and eigtheenth centu- 
ries, the intimate and rapid union of ideas with facts, and 
the development both of society and of man as an individual, 
are so evident, that it is needless to insist upon them. 

We see, then, four or five great epochs, and four or five 
grand events, in which the particular character of French 
civilization is shown. Let us take the various classes of our 
society ; let us regard their manners and physiognomy, and we 
shall be struck with the same fact. The clergy of France is 
both learned and active, it is connected with all intellectual 
works and all worldly affairs as reasoner, scholar, adminis- 
trator; it is, as it were, neither exclusively devoted to 
religion, science, nor politics, but is constantly occupied in 
combining and conciliating them all. The French philoso- 
phers also present a rare mixture of speculation and practical 
knowledge ; they meditate profoundly and boldly ; they seek 
the pure truth, without any view to its application ; but they 
always keep up a sympathy with the external world, and 
with the facts in the midst of which they live ; they elevate 
themselves to the greatest height, but without ever losing 
sight of the earth. Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, Bayle, 
almost all the great French philosophers, are neither pure 
logicians nor enthusiasts. Last summer, in this place, you 
heard their eloquent interpreter* characterize the genius of 
Descartes, who was at the same time a man of science and a 
man of the world. " Clear, firm, resolved, and daring, he 
thought in his study with the same intrepidity with which he 
fought under the walls of Prague ;" having an inclination 
alike for the movement of life and for the activity of thought. 
Our philosophers have not all of them possessed the same 
genius, nor experienced the same adventurous destiny as 
Descartes ; but almost all of them, at the same time that they 
sought truth, have comprehended the world. They were 
alike capable of observing and of meditating. 

Finally, in the history of France, what is the particular 
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trait which characterizes the only class of men who have 
there taken a truly public part, the only men who have at* 
tempted to thoroughly bring the country within its adminis- 
tration, and to give a legal government to the nation, the 
French magistracy and the bar, the parliaments and all that 
surrounds theiln ? Is it not essentially this mixture of learn- 
ing and practical wisdom, this respect for ideas and facts, for 
science and its application ? Wherever pure knowledge is 
exercised, in erudition, philosophy, literature, or history, 
everywhere you encounter the parliaments and the French 
bar; they take part, at the same time, in all affairs, both 
public and private ; and they have had a hand in all the real 
and positive interests of society. 

From whatever point of view we regard France, we shall 
discover this two-fold character. Tiie two essential principles 
of civilization are there developed in a strict correspondence. 
There man has never been wanting in individual greatness ; 
nor has his individual greatness been devoid of public im- 
portance and utility. Much has been said, especially latterly, 
of good sense as a distinguishing trait of French genius. 
This is true; but it is not a purely practical good sense, 
merely calculated to succeed in its enterprises ; it is an ele- 
vated and philosophical good sense, which penetrates to the 
roots of ideas, and comprehends and judges them in all their 
bearings, while at the same time it attends to external facts. 
This good sense is reason ; the French mind is at the same 
time reasoning and reasonable. 

To France, then, must be ascribed ^ this hcmor, that her 
civilization has reproduced more faithfully than any other the 
general type and fundamental idea of civilization. It is thd 
most complete, the most veritable, and, so to speak, the most 
civilized of civilizations. This it is has given her the first 
rank in the disinterested opinion of Europe. France has 
proved herself at once intelligent and powerful, rich in ideas, 
and in the means of giving efifect to those ideas. She has 
addressed herself at once to the intellect of the nations, and 
to their desire for social amelioration ; she has aroused at once 
imagination and ambition; she has manifested a capability 
of discovering the truth, and of making it prevail. By this 
double title, she has rendered herself popular, for this is the 
double want of humanity. 

We are, then, fully entitled to r^ard civilization in France 
as having the first claim on our attention, as being the most 
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important in itself, the most fruitful of consequences. In 
studying it, we must earnestly regard it under the double 
aspect 1 have indicated, of social development and of intel- 
lectual development ; we must closely watch the progress of 
ideas, of mind, of the interior individual man, and of his ex« 
terior and general condition. Considering it upon this prin- 
ciple, there is not in the general history of Europe any great 
event, any great question which we shall not meet with in 
our own. We shall thus attain the historical and scientific 
object which we proposed to ourselves ; we shall be constantly 
present at the spectacle of European civilization, without be- 
ing ourselves lost in the number and variety of the scenes 
and actors. 

But we have before us, as I conceive, something more, and 
something more important than a spectacle, or even than 
study ; unless I am altogether mistaken, we seek something 
beyond mere information. The course of civilization, and in 
particular that of the civilization of France, has raised a great 
problem, a problem peculiar to our own time, in which all 
futurity is interested, not only our own future but that of hu- 
manity at large, and which we, we of the present generation, 
are, perhaps, especially called upon to solve. 

What is the spirit which now prevails in the intellectual 
world, which presides over the search afler truth, in whatever 
direction truth is sought ? A spirit of rigorous reserve, of 
strict, cautious prudence, a scientific spirit, a philosophical 
spirit pursuing a philosophical method. It is a spirit which 
carefully observes facts, and only admits generalization slowly, 
progressively, concurrently with the ascertainment of facts. 
This spirit has, for more than a half century past, manifestly- 
prevailed in the conduct of the sciences which occupy them- 
selves in the material world ; it has been the cause of their 
progress, the source of their glory ; and now, every day it 
infuses itself more and more deeply into the sciences of the 
moral world, into politics, history, philosophy. In every di- 
rection the scientific method is extending and establishing 
itself J in every direction the necessity is more and more felt 
of taking facts as the basis and rule of our proceedings ; and 
we all fully understand that facts constitute the subject matter 
of science, and that no general idea can be of any real value, 
unless it be founded upon, and supported throughout its pro- 
gress by facts. Facts are now in the intellectual order, the 
power in authority. 
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In the real order, in the social world) in the government, 
in the public administration, in political economy, we perceive 
a difierent tendency ; there prevails the empire of ideas, of 
reasoning, of general principles, of what is called theory. 
Such is evidently the feature of the great revolution which 
has developed itself in our time, of all the labors of the 
eighteenth century ; and the feature is not merely one cha- 
racterizing a crisis, a period of transient agitation ; it is the 
permanent, regular, calm characteristic of the social state 
which is now establishing, or, at all events, announcing itself 
in every direction — a social state, which has its basis on dis- 
cussion and publicity, that is to say, on the empire of public 
reason, on the empire of doctrines, of convictions common to 
all the members of the society. On the one hand, then, never 
before have facts held so large a place in science ; on the 
other, never before have ideas play^ so leading a part in the 
outer world. 

Matters were very different a hundred years ago : then, in 
the intellectual order, in science properly so called, facts 
were but slightly consulted, but little respected ; reason and 
imagination gave themselves full career, and men yielded 
without hesitation to the wildest impulses of hypothesis, dash- 
ing on recklessly, with no other guide than the thread of de- 
duction. In the political order, on the contrary, in the real 
world, facts were all powerful, were admitted without a doubt 
or a murmur, as the authority alike de jure and de facto. 
Men complained, indeed, of particular facts, but scarcely ever 
ventured to contest them ; sedition itself was more common 
in those times than freedom of thought. He who should have 
claimed for an idea, though in the name of truth itself, any 
place in the affairs of this world, would have had reason to 
repent of his temerity. 

The course of civilization, then, has reversed the former 
order of things : it has established the empire of facts where 
once the free movement of mind dominated, and raised ideas 
to the throne once filled exclusively by facts. 

This proposition is so true, that the result stated forms a 
marked feature in the reproaches of which modern civilization 
is made the object. Whenever the adversaries of that civili- 
zation speak of the actual condition of the human mind, of 
the direction of its labors, they charge it with being hard, 
dry, narrow. This rigorous positive method, this scientific 
spirit, cramps, say they, the ideas, freezes up the imagination. 
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takes from the understanding its breadth, its freedom, confines, 
materializes it. When the questicm turns upon the actual 
state of societies, upon what societies are attempting, are 
effecting, these same men exclaim : << Out upon chimeras ! 
Place no faith in theories : it is facts alone which should be 
studied, respected, valued ; it is experience alone which should 
be believed." So that modem civilization is accused at cmce 
of dryness and of dreamy reverie, of hesitation and of pre- 
cipitation, of timidity and of temerity. As philosophers, we 
creep along the earth ; as politicians, we essay the enterprise 
of Icarus, and we ^all undergo the same fate. 

It is this double reproach, or rather this double danger, 
which we have to repel. We are called upon, in fact, to solve 
the problem which has occasioned it. We are called upon 
to confirm, more and more, in the intellectual order, the em- 
pire of facts — in the social order, Ae empire of ideas ; to 
govern our reason more and more according to reality, and 
reality according to our reason ; to maintain at once the strict- 
ness of the scientific method, and the legitimate empire of the 
intellect. There is nothing incongruous or inconsistent in 
this, far from it ; it is, on the contrary, the natural, necessary 
result of the position of man, as a spectator of the world, and 
of his mission as an actor in its mighty drama. I take no- 
thing for granted here, I make no comment ; I merely describe 
what I see before me. We are thrown into the midst of a 
world which we neither invented nor created ; we find it 
before us, we look at it, we study it : we must needs take it 
as a fact, for it subsists out of us, independently of us ; it is 
with facts our mind exercises itself; it has only facts for 
materials ; and when it comes to the general laws resulting 
from them, the general laws themselves are facts like any 
others. So much for our position as spectators. As actors, 
we proceed in a different way : when we have observed ex- 
ternal facts, our acquaintance with these developes in us ideas 
which are of a nature superior to them ; we feel ourselves 
called upon to reform, to perfectionate, to regulate that which 
is ; we feel ourselves capable of acting upon the world, of 
extending therein the glorious empire of reason. This is the 
mission of man : as spectator, he is subject to facts ; as actor, 
he takes possession of them, and impresses upon them a more 
regular, a more perfect form. I was justified, then, in say- 
ing that there is nothing incongruous, nothing self-contradic- 
tory in the problem which we have to solve. It is quite true, 
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however, that there is a double danger involved in this double 
task : it is quite true, that in studying facts, the understand- 
ing may be overwhelmed by them ; that it may become de- 
pressed, confined, materialized ; it may conceive that there 
are no other facts than those which strike us at first glance, 
which present themselves directly, obviously before us, which 
make themselves palpable to the senses ; a great and griev- 
ous error : there are facts, facts so remote as to be obscure, 
facts vast, sublime, most difficult to compass, to observe, to 
describe, but which are none the less &cts, and facts which 
man is, none the less, absolutely called upon to study and to 
know. If he fail to make himself acquainted with them, if 
he forget them, the character of his thought will be inevitably 
and prodigiously lowered, and all the learning which he may 
possess will bear the impress of that abasement. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible for intellectual ambition, in its 
action upon the real world, to be carried away, to become ex- 
cessive, chimerical ; to lose itself in its eagerness to extend 
too far and too rapidly the empire of its ideas over external 
things. But this double danger itself proves the double mis- 
sion whence it originates ; and this mission must be accom- 
plished, the problem must be solved, for the actual condition 
of civilization lays it down with perfect cleanness, and will 
not permit it to be lost sight of. Henceforth, whosoever, in 
the search afler truth, shall depart from the scientific method, 
will not be in a position to take the study of facts as the basis 
of intellectual development ; and whosoever, in administering 
the affairs of society, shall refuse the guidance of generm 
principles and ideas, of doctrines, will assuredly achieve no 
permanent success, will find himself without any real power ; 
for power and success, whether rational or social, now 
wholly depend upon the conformity of our labors with these 
two laws of human activity, with these two tendencies of 
civilization. 

This is not all ; we have still a far different problem to 
solve. Of the two which I have laid down, the one is sci- 
entific and the other social ; the one concerns pure intelli- 
gence, the study of truth ; the other applies the results of 
this study to the external world. There is a third, which 
arises equally from the present state of civilization, and the 
solution of which is equally prescribed to us ; a moral prob- 
lem which refers not ta science, not to society, but to the in- 
3 
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ternal development of each of us to the raerit, the WOTth of the 
individual man. 

In addition to the other reproaches of which, as I have said, 
our civilization is made the object, it is accused of exercising 
a baleful effect upon our moral nature. Its opponents say, 
that by its everlastingly disputative spirit, by its mania for 
discussing and weighing everything, for reducing everything 
to a precise and definite value, it in&igidates, dries Up, con. 
centres the human soul ; that the result of its setting up a 
pretension to universal infallibility, of its assumption of a 
superiority to all illusion, all impulse of the thought, of its 
affecting to know the real value of all things, will be, that man 
will become severally disgusted with all the rest of the world, 
will become absorbed in self. Further, it is said, that owing 
to the tranquil esise of life in our times, to the facility and 
amenity of social relations, to the security which prevails 
throughout society, men's minds become effeminate, enervated ; 
and that thus, at the same time that we acquire the habit of 
looking only to oneself, one acquires also a habit of requiring 
all things for oneself, a disposition to dispense with nothing, 
to sacrifice nothing, to suffer nothing. In a word, it is as- 
serted that selfishness on the one hand, and captious eff*emi. 
nacy on the other, the dry hardness of manners, and their 
puerile enervation, are the natural matter-of-course results of 
the actual condition of civilization ; that high-souled devotion 
and energy, at once the two great powers and the two great 
virtues of man, are wanting, and will be more and more 
wanting, in the periods which we call civilized, and more es- 
pecially in our own. 

It were easy, I think, to repel this double reproach, and to 
establi^ : 1, the general proposition, that the actual condi- 
tion of civilization, considered thoroughly and as a whole, 
by no means as a matter of moral probability, induces as its 
results selfishness and effeminacy ; 2, the fact that neither 
devotion nor energy have been found to be wanting, in time 
of need, to the civilized members of modern times. Bui: this 
were a question which would carry us too far. It is true, 
the actual state of civilization imposes upon moral devotion 
and energy, as upon patriotism, as upon all the noble thoughts 
and feelings of man, an additional difficulty. I'hese great 
Acuities of our nature have hitherto often manifested iSem- 
selves somewhat fortuitously, in a manner characterized by 
no reflection, by no reference to motives; so to speak, at 
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random.' H^doeforth they wiH be bound to proceed only 
upon the basis of reason ; legitimacy of motives, and utility 
of results will be required of them. Doubtless, this is an 
additional weight for nature to raise up ere she can manifest 
lierself in all her grandeur ; but she will raise it up. Never 
vet has human nature been wanting to herself, never has she 
failed of that which circumstances have required at her 
hands ; the more has been asked of her, the more she has 
given. Her revenue ever more than keeps pace witfi her 
expenditure. Energy and devotion will derive from other 
sources, will manifest themselves under other forms. Doubt- 
less, we possess not fully as yet those general ideas, those 
innate convictions which must inspire the qualities I speak 
of; the faith which corresponds with our manners is as yet 
weak, shadowy, tottering ; the principles of devotion and en- 
ergy which were in action in past times are now without 
effect, for they have lost our confidence. It must be our task 
to seek out until we discover principles of a character to take 
strong hold of us, to convince our minds and to move our 
hearts at one and the same time. These will inspire devotion 
and energy ; these will keep our minds in that state of disin- 
terested activity, of simple, unsophisticated steadfastness which 
constitutes moral health. The same progress of events which 
imposes the necessity of doing this upon us, will supply us 
with the means of doing it. 

In the study, then, upon which we are about to enter, we 
have to aim at far more than the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge ; intellectual development cannot, may not remain an 
isolated fact. We are imperatively called upon to derive 
from it, for our country, new materials of civilization ; for 
ourselves, a moral regeneration. Science is a beautifiil 
thing, undoubtedly, and of itself well worth all the labor 
that man may bestow upon it ; but it becomes a thousand 
times grander and more beautiful when it becomes a power ; 
when it becomes the parent of virtue. This, then, is what 
we have to do in the course of these lectures : to discover 
the truth ; to realize it out of ourselves in external facts, 
for the benefit of society ; in ourselves, to convert it into 
a faith capable of inspiring us with disinterestedness and 
moral energy, the force and dignity of man in this world. 
This is our triple task ; this the aim and object of our labor ; 
a labor difficult of execution and slow of progress, and 
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which success, instead of terminating, mily extends. Biit 
in nothing, perhiqw, is it given to man ever to arrive at the 
gold he has proposed to hunself ; his glory is in advancing 
towards it. 
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SECOND LECTURE. 

Necessity of reading a general history of France before we studv that 
. of civilization — M. de Sismondi*s work — ^Wby we should study the 
political state of a country before its moral state, the history of 
society before that of man — The social state of Gaul in the 5th cen- 
tury— -Original monuments and modern works descriptire of that 
subject — Difference between the civil and religious society of that 
period — Ipiperial government of Gaul — The provincial governors — 
Their official establishments — Their salaries — Benefits and defects 
of the administration — Fall of the Roman empire — Gaulish society : 
1. The senators ; 2. The curiales ; 3. The people ; 4. The slaves — 
Public relations of these various classes — Decline and helplessnesi 
of Gaulish civil society-causes of this — The people attach them- 
selves to the religious community. 

Before entering upon the history of French civilization, I 
would engage those among you who propose to make a serious 
study of the subject, to read with attention one of the larger 
histories of France, which may serve, as it were, for a frame 
in which to place the facts and ideas we shall together collect. 
For I do not propose to relate to you the. course of what are 
more especially called events, which yet it is indispensable 
for you to know. Of all the histories of France I could point 
out to you, the best, beyond any question, is that of M. de 
Sismondi. It is no part of my intention to enter here into a 
discussion of the merits and defects of that work, but I will, 
in a few words, indicate to you what you will more peculiarly 
find there, and what I advise you more peculiarly to seek 
there. Considered as a critical exposition of the institutions, 
the political development, the government of France, the His- 
toire des Franfais of M. de Sismondi is incomplete,* leaving 
in my opinion something to be desired. Speaking of the 
volumes already published, I should say that its account of 
the two epochs most important for the political destiny of 
France, the reign of Charlemagne and that of St. Louis, is, 
perhaps, among the feeblest portions of the work. As a 

> M.Guizot speaks of the first twelve volumes of the Paris edition. \ 
3* 
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history of io^llectual development of ideas, it is deficient, to 
a certain extent, in depth of research, and in exactness as to 
results. But^ as a narrative of events, as a picture of the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of the social state, of the mutual 
relations of the various classes of society at dififerent periods, 
of the progressive formation of the French nation, it is a work 
of the highest order, a work whence instruction of the most 
valuable kind is to be derived. You may, perhaps, find occa- 
sion to desire in it somewhat more impartiality^ somewhat 
greater freedom of imagination ; you may, perhaps, detect in 
it, at times, too much of the influence upon the writer^s mind 
of contemporary events and opinions ; but, nevertheless, it is 
a prodigious, a splendid work, infinitely superior to all those 
which preceded it, and one which, read with attention, will 
admirably prepare you for the studies we are about to pursue. 

It is part of my plan, whenever we approach a particular 
epoch, or a crisis of French society, to point out to you the 
original literary monuments which are extant with respect to 
it, and the principal modern works which have treated of the 
subject. You will thus be enabled to test for yourselves, in 
the crucible of your own studies, the results which I shall 
endeavor to lay before you. 

You will remember that I proposed to consider civilization 
in its aggregate, as a social development, and as a moral de- 
velopment in the history of the mutual relations of man, and 
in that of ideas ; I shall accordingly examine each epoch 
under this double aspect. I shall commence in every case 
with the study of the social state. I am quite aware that in 
so doing, I shall not begin with the beginning : the social 
state derives, among a number of other causes, from the 
moral state of nations ; creeds, ffeelings, ideas, manners, pre- 
cede the external condition, the social relations, the political 
institutions ; society, saving a necessary and ^powerful reac- 
tion, is that which men make it. Conformably with true 
chronolc^y, with the internal and moral chronology, we ought 
to study man before society. But the true historic order, the 
order in which facts succeed one another, and reciprocally 
create each other, differs essentially from the scientific order, 
from the order in which it is proper to study them. In reality, 
facts develope themselves, so to speak, from within to without ; 
causes inward produce effects outward. Study, on the con- 
trary-— study, science, proceed, and properly proceed, from 
without to within. It is with the outward that ^s attenticm is 
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fifst occupied ; it is the outward which it first seizes upon, 
and following which, it advances, penetn^es on and on, until 
by degree^ It arrives within* 

And here we come to the great question, the question so 
often and so well treated, but not as yet, perhaps, exhausted, 
the question between the two methods of analysts and synthe- 
sis ; the latter, the primitive method, the method of creation ; 
the other, the method of the second period, the scientific 
method. If science desired to proceed according to the me- 
thod of creation, if it sought to take facte in the order accord- 
ing to which they reproduce each other, it would run a great 
risk, to say the least, of missing the full, pure source of things, 
of not embracing the whole bi^ad principle, of arriving at only 
one of the causes whence effects have sprung ; and thus in- 
volved in a narrow, tortuous, fallacious path, it would wander 
more and more remote from the right direction ; and instead 
of arriving at the veritable creation, instead of finding the 
facts such as they really are, such as they really produce one 
the other, it would give birth to mere valueless chimeras, 
grand, indeed, in appearance, but in reality, notwithstanding 
the amount of intellectual wealth expended in their pursuit, 
utterly frivolous and of no account. 

On the other hand, were science, in proceeding from with- 
out to within, according to its own proper method, to forget 
that this is not the primitive productive method, that facts in 
themselves subsist and develope themselves in another order 
than that in which it views them, it might in time also forget 
that it was preceded by facts, it might exclude from its re- 
membrance the very foimdation of things, it might be dazzled 
with itself, it might fancy that it was reality ; and it would 
thus speedily become a mere combination of appearances and 
terms, as vain, as fallacious as the hypothesis and deductions 
of the contrary method. 

It is highly important not to lose sight of this distinction and 
its consequences ; we shall meet with them again more than 
once on our "way. 

In a former lecture, on seeking in the cradle of European 
civilization for its primitive and essential elements, I found, 
on the one side, the Roman world, on the other, the barbarians. 
In commencing, therefore, in any quarter of Europe, the 
study of modern civilization, we must first investigate the 
state of Roman society there, at the moment when the Roman 
empire fell, that is to say, about the close of the fourth and 
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ik6 opemng of the fifth centuiy. This investigatkMl is peon- 
liariy necessary ia the case of France. The whole of Gaul 
was subject to the Empire, and its civilization, more espe- 
cially in its southern portions, was thoroughly Roman. In 
the histories of England and of 'Germany, Rome occupies a 
less prominent position ; the civilization of these countries, in 
its origin, was not Roman, but Germanic ; it was not until a 
later period of their career that they reilly underwent the 
influence of the laws, the ideas, the traditions of Rome. The 
case with our civilization was different ; it was Roman from 
its very outset. It is characterized, moreover, by this pecu- 
liar feature, that it drew nourishment from both the sources 
of general European civilization. Gaul was situated upon the 
limits of the Roman world and of the Germanic world. The 
south of Gaul was essentially Roman, the north essentially 
Germanic. Germanic manners, institutions, influences, pre- 
vailed in the north of Gaul ; Roman manners, institutions, in- 
fluences, in the south. And here we already recc^nize that 
distinctive character of French civilization, which I endea- 
vored to demonstrate in my first lecture, namely, that it is the 
most complete, the most faithful image of European civiliza- 
tion in the aggregate. The civilization of England and of 
Germany is especially Germanic ; that of Spain and Italy 
especially Roman; that of France is the only one which par- 
ticipates almost equally of the two origins, which has repro- 
duced, from its outset, the complexity, the variety of the 
elements of modem society. 

The social state of Gaul, then, towards the end of the fourth 
and the Oommencement of the fiflh century, is the first object 
of our studies. Before entering upon it, I will mention what 
are the great original monuments, and what the principal mo- 
dern works on the subject which I would advise you* to 
consult. 

Of the original monuments, the most important, beyond all 
doubt, is the Theodosian code. Montesquieu, though he does 
not exactly say so, is evidently^ of opinion that this code con- 
stituted, in the fifth century, the whole Roman law, the entire 
body of Roman legislation. It constitutes nothing of the sort. 
The Theodosian code is a collection of the constitutions of the 
emperors, from Constantino to Theodosius the younger, and 
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was pubtislied by the latter in 438. Independeatly of tiwse 
coQStitutioas, the ancient Senatus CkmsuHa, the aneient Pie- 
iMscita, the law of the Twelve Tables, the Pretorian Edicts^ 
and the opinions of the jnrisconauhs, constituted a part of the 
Roman law. Just previously, by a decree of Valentiniaa 
III. in 436, the opinions of five of the great lawyers, Pc4>inian9 
Ulpian, Paul, Graius, and Modestinus, had expressly been in- 
vested with the force of law. It were, however, quite accu- 
rate to say that, in a practical point of view, the Theodosiaa 
code was the most important law book of the Empire ; it is, 
moreover, the literary mcmument which diffuses the greateit 
light over this period.^ 

The second original document to which I would invite your 
attention, is the JNotUia Imperii Mamatd, that genuine impe- 
rial almanac of the fifth century, giving lists of all the fune- 
tionaries of the empire, and presenting a complete review of 
the whole of its administration, of all the relations between 
the government and its subjects.^ The NoiUta has been illus- 
trated with the greatest learning by the jurisconsult Pancirolus: 
I know of no work which contains so many remarkable and 
curious facts as to the interior of Roman society. 

I will refer you, for a third original sour^, to the great 
collections of the acts of the councils. Of these there are 
two ; the collections of the councils held in Gaul, which were 
published by Pdre Sirmond,^ with a supplementary volume 
compiled by Lalande,-^ and the genend collection of councils 
compiled by the Pdre Labbe.^ 

Of modem works connected with the subject, I will first 
naention those French productions which I think you may 
consult with great advantage. 

1. There is the Theorie des Lois poMques de la Monarchie 
Franfoise; a work very little known, published at the com- 
flnencement of the revolution.® It' was compiled by a woman. 
Mademoiselle de Lezardi^re, and consists of very little more 



* Six vols, folio, avee les Ccmmentairea de J, Oodefroy. Ritter, 
Leipsig, 1738 

> The best edition is that printed in the 7th vol. of the Thewaunm 
Antiguitatum Romananun of Gnevius. 
» Three vols folio. Paris, 1629. 
*One vol. folio. Paris, lft60. 

* Eighteen vols, folio. Paris, 1673. 
' In 1792 ; eight vols. 8vo. Paris. 
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than original texts, legisiBtive and histcHical, illustrathsg the 
oondiUon, the manners^ the constitutioos, of the Franks and 
Gauls from the third to the ninth century ; but these texts 
are selected, arranged, and translated with a skill and exact* 
ness rarely to be met with. 

2. You will permit .me to point out to you, in the second 
place, the Essais stir VHisioire de Frcmce that I myself have 
published,^ inasmuch as in them I have more especially ap* 
plied myself to retracing, under its different aspects, the state 
of society in Gaul, immediately before and immediately alter 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

As to ecclesiastical history, Fleury's appears to me the 
best. 

Those who are acquainted with the Grerman, will cb well 
to read, 

1. The History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages^ by 
M. de Savigny,' a work the purpose of which is to show tha^ 
the Romcm law has never perished in Burope, but is to be 
met with throughout the period extending from the fifUi to the 
thirteenth centuries, in a multitude of institutions, laws, and 
customs. The moral state of society is not always aecu* 
rately appreciated in this work, nor represented with fidelity ; 
but as to facts, its learning and critical acumen are of a supe* 
nor character. 

2. The Creneral History of the Christian Churchy by M. 
Henke ;^ a work incompletely developed, and which leaves 
much to be desired in reference to the knowledge and apfure* 
ciation of facts, but learned and judicious in tl^ criticisms it 
furnishes, and characterized by an independence of spirit too 
seldom met with in works of this nature. 

3. The Manual of EcdesiasUeal History, of M. Gieseler, 
the latest and most complete, upon this subject, of those 
learned summaries so extensively diffused in Grermany, and 
which serve as guides when we are desirous of entering upon 
any particular study. 

You have probably remarked that I point out here two 
classes of works ; the one relating to civil, the other to eccle- 
siastical history. I do so for this reason ; that at the period 
we speak of, there existed in the Roman world two very 
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diffi^rent 8ocietie»-4he civil soci^ and the religious society. 
They differed not only in their object^ not only in that they 
were governed by principles and by institutions entirely dis- 
similar, not only in that the one was old and the other young ; 
^ere existed between them a diversity £ar more profoundTiar 
m&re important. The civil society, to all outward appear- 
ances, seemed Christian, equally with the religious society. 
The great majority of the European kings and nations had 
embraced Christianity ; but, at bottom, the civil society was 
pagan. Its institutions, its laws, its manners, were all essen- 
tially pagan. It was entirely a society formed by paganism ; 
not at all a society formed by Christianity. Christian civil 
society did not develope itself till a later period, till after the 
invasion of the barbarians ; it belongs, in point of time, to 
modem history. In the fifth century, whatever outward ap- 
pearances may say to the contrary, there existed between 
civil society and religious society incoherence, contradiction, 
contest ; for they were essentially different both in their origin 
and in their nature. 

I would pray you never to lose sight of this diversity ; it is 
a diversity which alone enables us to comprehend the real 
condition of the Roman world at thb period. 

What then was this civil society, nominally Christian, but 
in reality the pagan ? 

Let us first consider it in its outward, most obvious aspect, 
in its government, in its institutions, its administration. 

The empire of the west was divided, in the fifth century, 
into two prefectures, that of Graul and that of Italy. The 
prefecture of Gaul comprised three diocesses — ^that of Gaul, 
that of Spain, and that of Britain. At the head of the pre- 
fi°tcture was a pretorian-prefect ; at the head of each diocess 
a vice-prefect. 

The pretorian-prefect of Gaul resided at Treves. Gaul 
was divided into seventeen provinces, the affairs of each of 
which were administered by a governor of its own, under the 
general orders of the prefect. Of these provinces, six were 
governed by consulares,^ the other eleven by presidents.* 

1 Viennensis, Lugdunensis 1 ; Germania Superior, Germania Infe- 
rior, Belgica 1 and 2. 

* Alpes Maritime, Alpes Pennine, Sieqnanentit 1 ; A^nitanica 1 
and 2 ; Novempopnlonia, Narbonensifl 1 and 2 ; Lvgdvnenns 2 and 3 ; 
Lugdunensis Senonensls. 
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. As to tiie mode of admhilstratkm, there existed no impor- 
tant distinction between these two classes of governors ; they 
exercised in reality the same power, differing only in rank 
and title* 

In Gaul, as elsewhere, the governors had two kinds df 
functions : 

1st. They were the emperor's immediate refwresentatives, 
charged, throughout the whole extent of the Empire, with the 
interests of the central government, with the collection of 
taxes, with the management of the public domains, the dlrec 
tion of the imperial posts, the levy and reguiation of the armies 
--^n a word, with the fulfilment of all ue rek^ons between 
the emperor and his subjects. 

2d. They had the administration of justice between the 
subjects themselves. The whole civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion was in their hands, with two exceptions. Certain towns 
of Graul possessed what was called jus ItaUcum — 'the Italian 
law. In the municipia of Italy, the right of administering 
justice to the citizens, at least in civil matters and in the first 
instance, appertained to certain municipal magistrates, Duunu 
viri, Quaiuorviri, QtdnquenvaleSy Mdiks^ Frat&res, 4^. It 
has been often stated that the case was the same out of Italy, 
in all the provinces as a rule, but this is a mistake : it was 
only in a limited number of these towns a»imilated to the 
Italian municipia, that the municipal magistrates exercised 
any real jurisdiction ; and this in every instance subject to 
on appeal to the governor. 

There was also, subsequent to the middle of the foiirth 
century, in almost all the towns, a special magistrate, called 
defensor, elected not merely by the curia or municipal body, 
but by the population at large, whose duty it was to defend 
the interests of the people, even against the governor himself 
if need were. The defensor exercised in such matters the 
jurisdiction in the first instance ; he ulso acted as judge in 
fliat class of cases, which we now term police cases. i 

With these two exceptions, the governors alone adjudicated 
nil suits ; and there was no appeal from them except direct 
to the emperor. 

This jurisdiction of theirs was exercised in the following 
mapner : — ^In the first ages of the Empire, conformably with 
anciept custom, he to whom the jurisdiotioq c^ipertained, 
pr»tor, provincial governor, or n^unicipal magistrate, on a 
case being submitted to him, merely determined the rule oi 
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law/ the legal prinmple aooording to which it ought to be 
adjodged. • He decided, that is to say, the question of law 
invdved in the case, and then appointed a private citizen, 
called &e judex, the veritable juror, to examine and decide 
upon ^the question of ^act. The legal principle laid down by 
the magistrate was applied to the fact found by the judex^ 
and so the^case was determined. 

By degrees, in proportion as imperial despotism established 
ifeelf, and the ancient liberties of the people disappeared, the 
intervention of the jtM^ became less regular. The magis- 
trates decided, without any reference to this officer, certain 
matters which were called extraordmatia togmtianes* Dio- 
detian formally abolished the institution in the provinces ; it 
DO kxiger appeared but as an exception ; and Justinian testi- 
fies, that in his time it had fallen completely into desuetude. 
The entire jurisdiction in all cases then appertained to the 
governors — agents and representatives of the emperor in all 
■things, and masters of the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
wkh no appeal from their judgments but to the emperor in 
person. 

In order to give you an idea of the extent of their power, 
and of the manner in which it was exercised, I have drawn 
1^ firom the Notitia Imperii Romani — a list of the officers 
of a provincial governor ; a list exactly similar to that which 
we might at the present day derive from the Ahnanach Royal, 
of the official establishment of a government office, or a pre- 
fecture. They are the officers of the pretorian prefect whom 
I am about to introduce to you, but the governors subordinate 
to the pretorian prefect, the corisulares, carrectores, prce* 
sides, exercised, under his superintendence, the same powers 
with himself ; and their establishments were almost entirely 
the same as his^ only on a smaller scale. 

The principal officers of a praetorian prefect were : 

1. Princeps, or primiscrinius officii. He cited before 
the tribunal of the prefect those who had business there : he 
drew up the judgments : it was upon his order that accused 
persons were taken into custody. His principal business,^ 
however, was the collection of taxes. He enjoyed various 
privileges. 
i 2. VMdcuicarias* — ^He made public the ordinances, edicts 
and judgments of the governor. His post was one of very 
great antiquity ; the tribunes of the people had their corvixm- 
larim (Val. Maximus, I., vi. c. 11). He was so entitled 
4 
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because he carried with him, as a distinctiye badge, a honi) 
of which he made use, in all probability, to impose silence on 
the crowd when he was about to perform his official duty. 
The frcKO, or herald, was under his direction, and he bad a 
large establishment of clerks. His period of office was only 
a year. He was a species of recorder, 

3. AdjtUor, a supplementary officer, whose services i4>pear 
to have been due to all the other functionaries, when re« 
quired ; his specific business was to arrest accused persons, to 
superintend the inffiction of the torture, ^c. He had an oSlcq 
of his own. 

4. CommeniariensiSy the director of prisons, an officer 
higher in rank than our jailers, but having the same fimc^ 
tions; he had the internal regulation of the prisons, conducted 
the prisoners before the tribunals, Rimished them with pro- 
visions when they were destitute, had the torture administered 
to them, &c. 

5. ActuarH vel ah acUs. — These officers drew up contracts 
for the citizens, and all such deeds as the law required to bear 
a legal character, such as wills, grants, &c. They were the 
predecessors of our notaries. As the actuarii attached to the 
office of the pretorian prefect or of the prseses, could not be 
everywhere, the decemvirs and other municipal magistrates 
were authorized to act as their deputies. 

6. NumerariL — These were the keepers of the accounti. 
The ordinary governors had two, called iabulani ; the pr©- 
torian prefects four: — 1. The NumerarUis Bonorum^ who 
kept an account of the fundi^ appertaining to the exchequer^ 
the revenues of which went to the ccnnes rerum prmUarum / 
2. The numerarius tribuiorum, who was entrusted with 
the accounts of the public revenues which went to the 
{Brariuniy and to the account of the sacred donatives ; 3. The 
numerarius cmriy who received the gold drawn from the 
provinces, had the silver money he received changed into 
gdd, and kept the accounts of the gold mines within hm 
district; 4. The nurtierarius operum publicorum, who kept 
the accounts of the various public works, such as forts, walls, 
aqueducts, baths, &c», all of which were maintained by a 
third of the revenues of the cities, and by a land tax levied on 
and according to occasion. These numerarii had under their 
orders a large body of clerks. 

7. Suh-adjuva ; an assistant to the adjutor. 

8. Curator Epistoktrum.-^TloB was the secretary who had 
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charge of ^e oorrespondenoe ; he had a number of subordi- 
nates, called epUtoIares, 

9. Regerendarius, — The officer charged to transmit to the 
prefect the petitions of the subject, and to write the answers. 

10. Exceptores, — They wn^e out all the documents re- 
lating to the judgments given by the prefects, and read them 
before his tribunal ; they were under Uie direction of a frvmi" 
cerius. They may be assimilated to our registrars. 

11. Smgutariif or SmgtdareSf Ducenarii, Cenfenarii, SfC, — 
Officers ^mmanding a sort of military police attached to the 
service of the provincial governors. The singulares attended 
these functionaries as a guard, executed their orders in the 
province, arrested accused parties, and conducted them to 
prison. They acted as collectors of the taxes ; the office of 
the ducenarii (captains of two hundred men, or cohortales), of 
the cerOenarii, the sexagenarii, was the same. 

12. PrinUHpus. — ^The chief officer of these cohortdles ; it 
was his especial charge to superintend the distribution of pro- 
visions to the soldiers, in the name of the pretorian prefect^ 
and to inspect the provisions previous to delivery. 

It is obvious that only the more prominent employments 
are indicated here, and thai these officers must have had a 
great many others under their direction. In the offices of the 
prsBtor of Africa, there were 398 persons employed, in those 
of the count of the Bast, 600. Independently of their number, 
you perceive, fh)m the nature of their functions, that the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governors comprehended all 
things, all classes, that the whole society had to do with them, 
and they with the whole of society. 

I will now direct your attention, for a moment, to the 
salaries which these officers received ; you may derive from 
this information some rather curious illustrations of the social 
state of the period. 

Under Alexander Severus, accordmg to a passage in his 
bi(^rapher Lampridius,^ the governors of a province received 
twenty pounds of silver and one hundred pieces of gold,* six 
pitchers (phialas) of wine, two mules, and two horses, two 
state suits (vestes forenses), and one ordinary suit (vestes 
domesticas), a bathing tub, a cook, a muleteer, and lastly (I 
have to solicit your pardon for this detail, but it is too charac- 

* Chap. zlii. * About 150/. 
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terisdc to be omitted), when they were not married^ a coa^ 
cubine, quod sine his esse non possenty says the text. When 
they quitted office, they were obliged to return the mule% the 
horses, the muleteer, and the cook. If the emperor wa» 
satisfied with their administration, they were allowed to retain 
the other gifts he had bestowed upon them ; if he was dissatis* 
fied, they were compelled to give him four times the value 
of what they had received. Under Ckmstantine, the part pay- 
ment in goods still subsisted ; we find the governors of two 
great provinces, Asiana and Pontus, receiving an allowanoe 
of oil for four lamps. It was not until the reign of Theodo*. 
sius II., in the first half of the fifth century, that this mode^ 
of paying the governors was altogether discontinued. The 
subordinate employes^ however, continued, down to the time 
of Justinian, to receive in the eastern empire a portion ^ 
their salaries in provisions and other goods. I dwell upon 
this circumstance because it furnishes a striking idea of the 
inactive state of commercial relations, and of file imperfect 
circulating medium of the Empire. 

The facts I have stated, which are , perfectly clear, make 
equally evident the nature of the government under our con- 
sideration ; an utter absence of independence on the part of 
the various functionaries ; all of them subordinate one to the 
other, up to the emperor, who absolutely disposes and decides 
the fate of them all. No appeal for the subject from the 
functionary, but to the emperor ; nothing like co-ordinate, 
do-equal powers, destined to control and limit one another, is 
to be met with. All proceeds straight upwards or down- 
wards, on the principle of a sole, strict hierarchy. It is a 
pure, unmitigated, administrative despotism. 

Do not, however, conclude from what I have stated, that 
this system of government, this administrative machinery; was 
instituted for the sole behoof of absolute power, that it never 
aimed at or produced any other effect than that of promoting 
the views of despotism. In order to appreciate the matter 
fairly, we must present to our minds a just idea of the state 
of the provinces, and more especially of Gaul, at the moment 
preceding that when the empire took the place of the republic. 
There were two powers in authority, that of the Roman pro., 
consul, sent to administer, for a temporary period, such or saoh 
a province, and that of the old national chiefs, the governors 
whom the country obeyed before it passed under the Roman 
yoke. These two powers were, upon the whde, more iniqui- 
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tous, in my opinion, and more noxious in their operation, than 
the imperial administration which superseded them. 1 can 
conceive no affliction more fearful for a province than the go- 
vernment of a Roman proconsul, a greedy tyrant, coming 
there for a greater or less period, in the sole view of making 
his fortune, and giving unchecked way for a time to all the 
impulses of grasping self-interest, to all the caprices of abso- 
lute power. I do not mean to say that these proconsuls were 
every one a Verres or a Piso, but the great crimes of a period 
enable us in their history to estimate the measure of iniquity 
in that period ; and if it required a Verres to arouse the in- 
dignation of Rome, we may fairly judge how far a proconsul 
might go, so that he kept within the limits outstepped by the 
more daring monster denounced by Cicero. As to the ancient 
chiels of the country, theirs was, I have no doubt, a govern- 
ment altogether irregular, oppressive, barbarous. The civili- 
zation of Gaul, when it was conquered by the Romans, was 
very inferior to that of Rome : the two powers which held 
sway there were, on the one hand, that of the priests, the 
Druids ; on the other, that of the chiefs, whom we may assi- 
milate with the more modern chiefs of clans. The ancient 
social organization of the country part of Gaul had, in point 
of fact, a close resemblance to that of Ireland or of the High- 
lands of Scotland in later times ; the population clustered 
round the more considerable personages, round the great landed 
proprietors : Vercingetorix, for example, was probably a chief 
of this description, the leader of a multitude of peasantry and 
of petty landholders connected by personal considerations with 
his domains, with his family, with his interests. This system 
may doubtless give birth to lofty and honorable sentiments, 
it may inspire those who live under it with powerfully 
mark^ habits and associations, with strong mutual attach- 
ments ; but it is, on the whole, far from favorable to the pro- 
gress of civilization. There is nothing regular, nothing com- 
prehensive in it ; the ruder passions have lull and unchecked 
sway ; private warfare is incessant ; manners make no ad- 
vance ; the decision of all questions is entirely a matter of 
individual or local interest ; every feature in the system is an 
d)Stacle to the increase of prosperity, to the extension of ideas, 
to the rich and rapid development of man and of society. 
When therefore the imperial administration came- into opera- 
tion in Gaul, however bitter may have been the resentment 
and regret which naturally filled patriotic minds, we c^n en- 
4* 
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tertain no doubt that it was more enlightened, more impaitialy 
more guided by general views and by considerations of really 
public interests, than the old national government had been. 
It was neither mixed up with jealousies of family, city, <tf 
tribe, nor fettered to savage and stagnant ideas and manners 
by prejudices of religion or birth. On the other hand, the 
new governors, invested with vaore permanent functions, con* 
trolled, up to a certain point, by the imperial authority, were 
less grasping, less violent, less oppressive than the proconsuls 
of the senate had been. We accordingly observe with the 
progress of the first, second, and even the third centuries, a 
progress in the prosperity and civilization of Gaul . The towns 
grew rich, and extended themselves ; the freemen became 
more and more numerous. It had been, amongst the ancient 
Gauls, a custom, or rather a necessity, for the individual free- 
men to place themselves under the protection of some great 
man, to enrol themselves under the banner of a patron, as the 
only mode of effecting security for themselves. This cus- 
tom, without entirely disappearing, abated in the first ages of 
imperial administration ; the freemen assumed a more inde- 
pendent existence, which proves that their existence was better 
secured by the general operation of the laws, by the public 
power. There was greater equality introduced amcmg the 
various classes, none of whom were now arbitrarily excluded 
from the attainment of fortune and power. Manners were 
softened, ideas expanded, the country became covered with 
roads and buildings. Everything indicated a society in course 
of development, a civilization in progress. 

But the benefits of despotism are shortlived ; it pdsons the 
very spring^ which it lays open. If it display a merit, it is 
an exceptional one ; if a virtue, it is created of circumstances ; 
and once this better hour has passed away, all the vices of 
its nature break forth with redoubled violence, and weigh 
down society in every direction. 

In proportion as the Empire, or more properly speaking, the 
power of the emperor, grew weaker, in proportion as it found 
itself a prey to external and internal dangers, its wants grew 
greater and more urgent ; it required more money, more men, 
more means of action of every description ; it demanded more 
and more at the hands of the subject nations, and at the same 
time did less and less for them in return. The larger rein- 
forcements of troops were sent to the frontiers to resist Uie 
barbarians, the fewer of course remained to maintain order 
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in the interior. The more money Uiere was spent at Constant 
tinople or at Rome to purchase the services of auxiliaries, or 
to bribe liangerous courtiers, the less had the emperor to ex- 
pend upon the due administration of the provinces. Despot- 
ism thus found itself at once more exacting and more feeble, 
necessitated to take more from the people, and incapable of 
protecting for them the little it left them. This double evil 
had fully developed itself at the close of the fourth century. 
Not only at this epoch had all social progress ceased, but a 
retrograde movement was sensibly felt ; the empire was in- 
vaded in every direction; and its interior swept and devastated 
by bodies of barbarians ; the population fell off, more espe- 
cially in the provinces ; in the towns, all public works were 
put a stop to, all embellishments suspended ; the freemen 
once more went in crowds to solicit the protection of some 
powerful chief. Such are the incessant complaints of the 
Gaulish writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, of Salvienus, 
for example, in his work De Crubematione Dei, perhaps the 
most vivid and most interesting picture that we have of the 
period. In a word, in every direction we see manifesting 
themselves unequivocal symptoms of the decline of the go- 
vernment, of the desolation of the land. 

. At length the evil grew so great, that the Roman empire 
found itself unable to go on ; it began by recalling its troops ; 
it said to the provinces, to Britain, to Gaul : << I can no longer 
defend you : you must take care of yourselves." Ere long 
it ceased to govern them, as it had ceased to protect them : 
its administrative officers withdrew as its armies had done. 
This was the fact which was accomplished in the middle of 
the fifth century. The Roman empire fell back in every 
direction, and abandoned, either to the barbarians or to them- 
selves, the provinces which it had taken so much pains to 
conquer. 

What, more especially in Gaul, was the society thus left to 
itself, thus compelled to provide for itself? How was it con- 
stituted ? What means, what strength had it with which to 
protect itself ? 

Four classes of persons, four different social conditions 
existed at this period in Gaul. 1. The senators; 2. the 
euriales ; 3. the people, properly so called ; 4. the slaves. 

The distinct existence of the senatorial families is attested 
by all the monuments of the period. We meet with the 
designation at every step, in the legislative documents, and in 
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the historians. Did h indicate familier whose members be- 
longed or had belonged to the Roman senate, or did it merely 
refer to the municipal senators of the Gaulish towns ? This 
is a legitimate question, since the senate of each town, the 
municipal body known under the name of curia, often ako 
called itself senate. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that it meant families 
which had belonged to the Roman senate. The emperors, 
who filled up that senate just as they pleased, used to recruit 
it from the provinces with members of the most distinguished 
families in the principal cities. Those who had occupied high 
local offices, who had acted, for instance, as provincial gover- 
nors, were entitled to expect a seat in the Roman senate ; at 
a later period, the same favor was granted to persons who 
had been nominated to certain honorary charges ; and ulti- 
rn^ely the possession of a mere title, that of clarisstmus^ 
which was conferred in the same way that the title of baron 
or count is now, was sufficient to give its holder a seat in the 
senate. 

This quality gave certain privileges which raised the 
senators to a position superior to that of the other citizens. 
1, the title itself; 2, the right to be tried by a special tribunal : 
when a senator had to be tried for a capital offence, the ma- 
gistrate was obliged to associate with himself five assessors, 
drawn by lot ; 3, exemption from torture ; 4, exemption from 
filling municipal offices, which at this time had become a very 
serious burden. 

Such was the condition of the senatorial families. It were, 
perhaps, extravagant to say that they formed a class of citi- 
zens essentially distinct from the rest, for the senators were 
taken from all classes of the population ; we find even freed- 
men among them — and the emperor could at any time deprive 
them, or any of them, of the privileges he had conferred. 
But, at the same time, as these privileges were real and sub- 
stantial, and moreover hereditary, at least in reference to 
children bom after the elevation of the father to the senatorial 
dignity, we may fairly point to them as creating an essential 
distinction in social relations, as manifesting the principle, or 
at all events, the very decided appearance of a jwlitical aris- 
tocracy. 

The second class of citizens was that of the cixriales or 
decuricmes, men of easy circumstances, members, not of the 
Roman isenate, but of the curia or municipal body of their 
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own city. 1 kave, in my Essai sur VHUUnre de France drawn 
up a summary of laws and facts relative to the curiales ; and 
in order to give an exact picture of their condition, I will, with 
your permission, introduce this summary here : 

The class of curiales comprised all such inhabitants of 
towns, whether natives {murdcipeB) or settlers {mcola)^ as 
possessed landed proper^ to the extent of not less than 
twenty.five acres {jugera)^ and were not included in any 
way among the privileged persons exempt from curial 
functions. 

Persons belonged to this class either by origin or by nomi- 
nation. 

Every son of a curialis was himself a curialis, and bound 
to fulfil all the duties inherent in that quality. 

Eyery inhabitant of a town, trader or otherwise, who ac- 
quired landed property to the extent of twenty.five acres and 
upwards, was liable to be claimed by the curia^ and could not 
refuse to join it. 

No curialis was allowed by any personal and voluntary act 
to relinquish his condition. They were prohibited from living 
in the country, from entering the army, from accepting 
c^ces which would relieve them from municipal functions, 
until they had exercised all these functions, from that of sim- 
ple member of the curia up to that of first magistrate of the 
city. Then, and not till then, were they permitted to be- 
come soldiers, public functionaries, and senators. The chil- 
dren bom to them before their elevation remained in the class 
of curial^. 

They were not allpwed to become priests unless they trans- 
ferred their property to some one who was willing to become 
a curialis in their place, or to the curia itself. 

The curiales were constantly endeavoring to relinquish 
their condition, and we accordingly find a multitude of l^aws 
prescribing the rigorous pursuit of all such as had fled, or 
surreptitiously entered the army, or the order of priests, or the 
senate, or into public functions, and ordering them, when dis- 
covered, to be compelled to return to their curia. 

The functions and duties of the curiales thus fbrcibly con- 
fined within their curia, were as follow : — 

1. To administer the affairs of the municipium, its revenue 
and its expenditure, either deliberatively as a private member 
of the curia, or executively as a municipal magistrate. In 
this double situation, the curiales were not only responsible 
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for their own individual conduct, but they were called upon to 
provide for the wants of the town out of their own means, if 
the civic revenue was insufficient. 

2. To collect the public taxes. Here also they were them- 
selves responsible if they failed to levy the full amount im- 
posed. Any lands subject to the land-tax which were aban- 
doned by their possessors reverted to the curia, who were 
bound to pay the tax in respect of them, until some one was 
found who was willing to take the land and its liabilities upon 
himself. If no such person appeared, the tax continued to be 
made up amongst the other proprietors. 

3. No curialis could sell, without the permissicm of the 
provincial governor, the property in respect of which he was 
a curialis. 

4. Heirs of curiales, not themselves members of the curia, 
and the widow or inheriting daughter of a curialis who mar- 
ried a man not a curialis, were obliged to resign a fourth of 
their property to the curia. 

5. Curiales without children could only dispose by will of 
a fourth of their property. The other three-fourths went to 
the curia. 

6. They were not allowed to absent themselves from ihe 
municipium, even for a limited time, without the pennission 
of the provincial governor. 

7. If they quitted their curia without such permission, and 
could not, after a certain interval, be found, their property 
was confiscated for the benefit of the Curia. 

8. The burden of the impost designated Aurum Corona- 
Hum, which was a tribute paid to the prince on certain solemn 
occasions, fell solely upon the curiales. 

By way of compensating the curiales for these heavy in- 
cumbrances, they were : — 

1. Exempt from the torture, except in very grave cases. 

2. Exempt from certain corporeal and ignominious punish- 
ments, which were reserved for the lower classes. 

3. After having gone through the whole series of munici- 
pal offices, those who had managed to escape the ruinous risks 
which had presented themselves at every stage of their pro- 
gress, were exempt from serving any municipal office for the 
future, enjoyed certain honors, and not unfrequently received 
the title of comes. 

4. Decayed decuriones were maintained at the expense of 
the town. 
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I need not point out to you how hard and oppreanre this 
condition was — ^into what a state it necessarily tended to re- 
duce the burgher class in all the towns. We accordingly 
find every indication that this class became, day after day, 
less numerous. There are no documents from which we can 
form any satisfiu^tory idea of the number of curiales. A list 
of the members of each curia, album curuB, was, indeed, drawn 
up every year; but these lists have disappeared. M. de 
Savigny cites one, after Fabretti, the albim of Canusium 
(Canosa), a small town of Italy. It is for the year 228, and 
sets down the number of the curiales of that town at a hundred 
and fi)rty -eight. Judging from their extent and comparative 
importance, the larger towns of Gaul, Aries, Narbonne, Tou- 
louse, Lyons, Nismes, had far more than this number. There 
can be no doubt, indeed, that such was the case in the earlier 
periods ; but as I have said, the curiales became constantly 
fewer and fewer, and at the epoch on which we are now 
engaged, there were scarcely more than a hundred of them in 
the very largest cities. 

The third class of the Gaulish community consisted of the 
people, especially so called — the plebs. This class compre- 
hended, on the one hand, the petty landholders, whose pro- 
perty was not sufficient to qualify them for the curia ; on the 
other, the small tradespeople and the free artisans. I have 
no observations to make with reference to the petty landholders 
in this class ; they were probably very few in number ; but 
with reference to the free artisans, it is necessary to enter 
into some explanations. 

You are all aware that under the republic and in the earlier 
years of the empire, operative industry was a domestic pro- 
fession, carried on by the slaves for the benefit of their mas- 
ters. Every proprietor of slaves had whatever mechanical 
production he required manufactured in his own house ; he 
had slave-blacksmiths, slave-shoemakers, slave-carpenters, 
slave-ironworkers, &c. And he not only employed them in 
making things for himself, but he sold the products of their 
industry to freemen, his clients and others, who had no daves 
of their own. 

By one of those revolutions which work on slowly and un- 
seen until they become accomplished and manifest at a parti- 
cular epoch, whose course we have not followed, and whose 
origin we never trace back, it happened that industry threw 
off the domestic menial character it had so long worn, and that 
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instead of skve artisans, the world saw free artisans, who 
worked, not for a master, but for the public, and for their 
own profit and benefit. This was an immense change in the 
state of society, a change pregnant with incalculable results. 
When and how it was operated in the Roman world, I know 
not, nor has any one else, I believe, identified its precise date ; 
but at the period we are now considering, at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, it was in full action ; there were in 
all the large towns of Gaul a numerous class of free artisans, 
already erected into corporations, into bodies formally repre- 
sented by some of their own members. The majority of these 
trade-corporations, the origin of which is usually assigned 
to the middle ages, may readily be traced back, more espe- 
cially in the south of Graul and in Italy, to the Roman world. 
Ever since the fiflh century, we come upon indications of 
them, more or less direct, at every epoch of history ; already, 
at that period, they constituted in many towns one of the 
principal, one of the most important portions of the popular 
community. 

The fourth class was that of slaves ; of these there Were 
two kinds. We are too much in the habit of attaching to the 
word slavCj one bare single idea, — of connecting with the term 
one sole condition ; this is an entire misconception. We must 
carefully distinguish, at the period now under our considera- 
tion, between the domestic slaves and the predial or rural 
slaves. As to the former, their condition was everywhere 
very nearly the same ; but as to those who cultivated the soil, 
we find them designated by a multitude of different names^ 
coloniy inquilinit rustici, agricolcB, aratores, tributarii^ origin- 
ariiy adscripUtUj each name, well nigh, indicating a difference 
of condition. Some were domestic slaves, sent to a man's 
country estate, to labor in the fields there, instead of working 
indoors, at his town-house. Others were regular serfe of the 
soil, who could not be sold except with the domain itself ; 
others were farmers, who cultivated the ground, in con- 
sideration of receiving half the produce ; others, farmers of a 
higher class, who paid a regular money rent ; others, a sort 
of comparatively free laborers, farm-servants, who worked 
for wages. Sometime^, moreover, these very different con- 
ditions seem mixed up together under the general denomina- 
tion of coloTii, sometimes they are designated under various 
names. 

Thus, judging from appearances, and firom existing terms. 
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a political nobiJity, an upper burgher class or municipal no- 
bility, the people especially so called, domestic or rural slaves, 
in their different conditions, constituted Gaulish society, con- 
stituted the strength which subsisted in Gaul, after the with- 
drawal of Rome. 

But what is the real value to be attached to these appear, 
ances ? What was the real strength of this strength ? What 
living and powerful society could the concurrences of these 
various classes form ? 

We are in the habit of giving to every privileged class the 
name of aristocracy. I do not conceive that this name pro- 
, perly appertains to the senatorial families of which I have 
just spoken. It was an hierarchical collection of function- 
aries, but not an aristocracy. Neither privilege, nor wealth, 
nor even with these the possession of power, are sufficient to 
constitute an aristocracy. Permit me to call your attention 
for a moment, to the true meaning of this term ; I shall not go 
far in search of it ; I will consult, for the history of the word, 
the language whence we have derived it. 

In the more ancient Greek authors, the word mptiuw, ftvrosf 
generally means the strongest, the person possessing the su- 
periority in personal, physical, material strength. We find 
the term thus employed in Homer, Hesiod, and even in some 
of the choruses of Sophocles ; it came, perhaps, from the word 
which designated the God Mars, the God of Strength, Afv(. 

As we advance in the progress of Greek civilization, as we 
approach the period when social development gave effect to 
other causes of superiority than physical force, the word 
mfittroi designates the great, powerful, the most considerable, 
the most wealthy; it is the title assigned to the principal 
citizens, whatever the sources of their power and influence. 

Groing a little further, we come to the philosophers, to the 
men whose work it was to elevate and purify ideas ; with 
them the word apiwroi is oflen used to convey a meaning of a 
far more moral character ; it indicates the best, the most vir- 
tuous, the most able man ; intellectual superiority. In the 
eyes of these definers, the aristocratic government was the 
government of the best, that is to say, the ideal of govern- 
ments. 

Thus, then, physical force, social preponderance, moral 
superiority — ^thus, so to speak, and judging from the vicissi- 
tudes in the meanings of the words, thus have these been the 
5 
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gradations of aristocracy, the various states through which it 
has had to, pass. 

Andy indeed, for an aristocracy to be real, for it to merit 
its name, it must possess, and possess of itself, one or the 
other of these characteristics ; it must have either a force of 
its own, a force which it borrows from no one, and which 
none can wrest from it, or a force admitted, proclaimed by the 
men over whom it exercises this force. It must have either 
independence or popularity. It must either have power, in 
its mere personal right, as was the case with the feudal aris- 
tocracy, or it must receive power by national and free elec- 
tion, as is the case in representative governments. Nothing 
resembling either of these characteristics is to be met with in 
the senatorial aristocracy of Gaul ; it possessed neither inde- 
pendence nor popularity. Power, wealth, privilege, all it had 
and exercised, was borrowed and precarious. Undoubtedly 
the senatorial families occupied a position in society and in 
the eyes of the people, for they were rich, and had filled pub- 
lic c^ces ; but they were incapable of any great efibrt, in- 
capable of carrying the people with them, or using them either 
to defend or to govern the country. 

Let us now turn to the second class, the curiales, and ex- 
amine what the real extent of their strength was. Judging 
from appearances, these had something beyond what the pre- 
ceding class possessed ; among them, the presence of princi- 
ples of liberty is evident. I have already endeavored to ex- 
plain these in the following manner, in my Essai sur le regime 
Murdcipal Ronudn au F. Siecle : 

1. Every inhabitant of a town, possessor of a fortune suffi- 
cient to secure his independence and the development of his 
understanding, is a curialis, and as such called upon to take 
part in the administration of civic affairs. 

The right of curialship, then, is attached to the presumed 
capacity of filling it, and not to any privilege of birth, and 
without any limit as to numbers ; and this right is not a mere 
right of election, but a right to deliberate upon and to partici- 
pate directly in the administration of affairs, a right to discuss 
matters and interests, the comprehension of which, and the 
ability to discuss which. It may reasonably be supposed that 
all persons above the very lowest in the scale of existence 
possess. The curia is not a limited and select town council, 
but an assembly of all such inhabitants as come within the 
curial qualification. 
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2. An assembly cannot act administratively ; there must 
be magistrates to do this. Such magistrates are all elected 
by the curia, for a very limited period, and are responsible 
with their fortunes for the integrity of their administration. 

. 3. In great emergencies, when the fate of a city is in ques- 
tion, or when it is proposed to elect a magistrate invested with 
uncertain and more arbitrary powers, the curia itself does not 
suffice ; the whole population is summoned to concur in these 
solemn acts. ♦ 

Who, at the aspect of such rights existing, would not ima- 
gine he recognized a petty republic, in which the municipal 
life and the political life were mixed up and confounded to- 
gether, in which democracy of the most unequivocal descrip- 
tion prevailed ? Who would imagine, for one instant, that a 
town so governed formed part of a great empire, and was 
connected by strict and necessary bonds with a distant and 
«overeign central power ? Who would not expect to find here 
all the impulsive manifestations of liberty, all the agitation, 
all the faction and cabal, all the violence, all the disorder, 
which invariably characterize small societies, inclosed and 
self-governed within their own walls ? 

Nothing of the sort was the fact ; all these etpparent prin- 
ciples were without life, and there were others existent, which 
absolutely precluded their reanimation. 

1. Such are the effi3cts, such the exigencies of the central 
despotism, that the quality of curialis becomes not a right 
recc^ized in all those who are capable of exercising it, but a 
burden imposed upon all who are capable of bearing it. On 
the One hand the central government has relieved itself of the 
duty of providing for any branch of the public service in 
which it is not immediately interested, throwing this duty 
upon the class of citizens in question ; on the other hand, it 
employs this class of citizens in collecting the taxes which it 
imposes on its own peculiar account, and makes them respon- 
sible for the full amount. It ruins the curiales, in order to 
pay its functionaries and its soldiers ; it grants its functiona- 
ries and its soldiers all sorts of practical advantages and privi- 
leges, as inducements to them to aid it in preventing the 
curiales from saving themselves from ruin. Completely null 
as citizens, the curiales only live to be stripped of all they 
gain as men of labor and industry. 

2. The magistrates elected by the curicR are, in point of 
fkct, merely the imperial agents of despotism, for whose 
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benefit they despoil their fellow.citizens, until some opportu- 
nity or other occurs to them of getting rid of this hard obli- 
gation. 

3. Their electicm itself is valueless, for the imperial repre- 
sentative in the province may annul it ; a favor which they 
have the greatest desire to obtain at his hands ; another cir- 
cumstance putting them more firmly in his power. 

4. Their authority is not real, for they cannot enforce it* 
No effective jurisdiction is pkoed in their hands ; they take 
DO step which may not be annulled. Nay, more : despotism, 
perceiving more and more clearly their ill-will to the task, or 
their inability to execute it, encroaches more and more, by 
itself or its immediate repi^esentatives, into the sphere of theb 
functions. The business of the curia gradually disappeans 
with its powers, and a day will come when the municipal 
system may be abolished at a single blow, in the still subsi^ 
ing empire, " because," as the legislator will say, " all these 
laws wander, as it were, vainly and without object around 
the legal soil."* 

Thus, then, it is seen, force, real life, were equally wanting 
to the euriales, as to the senatorial families ; equally with 
the senatorial families, they were incapable of defending or 
of governing the society. 

As to the people, I need not dwell upon their situation ; it 
is obvious that they were in no condition to save and regene- 
rate the Roman world. Yet we must not think them alto- 
gether so powerless, so utterly null, as is ordinarily supposed. 
They were tolerably numerous, more especially in the south 
of Gaul, both from the development of industrial activity 
during the first three ages of Christianity, and from the cir- 
cumstance of a portion of the rural population taking refuge 
in the towns from the devastation of the barbarians. Besides, 
with the progress of disorder in the higher ranks, the popular 
influence had a tendency to increase. In times of regularity, 
when the administration, its functionaries, and its troops were 
on the spot, ere the curia had become altogether ruined and 
powerless, the people remained in their ordinary state of in- 
action, or passive dependence. But when all the various 
masters of the society hsui fallen away or disappeared, when 
the dissolution of things became general, the people, in their 



1 Nov. 46, rendered by the Emperor of the East, Leo the Philoso- 
pher, towards the close of the ninth century. 
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turn^ gretir to be something, and assumed, at all ev^ts, a 
certain degree of activity and importance. 

I have nothing to say about the slaves ; they were nothing 
for themselves ; how, then, could- they do anything for 
society ? It was, moreover, the coloni who underwent well 
nigh all the disasters of invasion ; it was they whom the bar- 
barians pillaged, hunted, carried away captive, pell-mell with 
their cattle. I may remark, however, incidentally, that under 
the Empire the condition of the slaves was greatly improved ; 
this is clear from its legislation. 

Let us now collect all these scattered features of Gaulish 
civil society in the fifth century, and form a collective idea, 
as near the fact as we can, of its aggregate. 

Its government was monarchical, even despotic ; and yet 
all the monarchical institutions and powers were falling, were 
themselves abandoning their post. Its internal organization 
seemed aristocratic ; but it was an aristocracy without strength, 
without coherence, incapable of playing a public part. A 
democratic element, municipalities, free burghers, were still 
visible ; but democracy was as enervated, as powerless, as 
aristocracy and monarchy. The whole of society was in a 
state of dissolution, was dying. 

And here we see the radical vice of the Roman society, 
and of every society where slavery exists on a large scale, 
where a few masters rule over whole herds of people. In all 
countries, at all times, whatever the political system which 
prevails, after an interval more or less long, by the sole effect 
of the enjoyment of power, of wealth, of the intellectual de- 
velopment, of the various social advantages they enioy, the 
higher classes wear themselves out, become enefvated, unless 
they are constantly excited by emulation, and refreshed by 
the immigration of the classes who live and labor below them. 
See what has taken place in modem Europe. There has 
been in it a prodigious variety of social conditions, infinite 
gradations in wealth, liberty, enlightenment, influence, civili- 
zation. And up all the steps of this long ladder, an ascend- 
ing movement has constantly impelled each class and all 
classes, the one by the other, towards greater development, 
to which none was allowed to remain a stranger. Hence the 
fecundity, the immorality, so to speak, of modem civilization, 
thus incessantly recruited and renewed. 

Nothing at all resembling this existed in the Roman 
society : there, men were divided off into two great classes, 
5* 
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separated from each c^er by an immense interval ; there 
was no variety, no ascending movement, no genuine demo- 
cracy ; it was, as it were, a society of officers, who did not 
know whence to recruit their numbers, and did not, in point 
of fact, recruit them. There was, indeed, from the first to 
the third century, as I have just now said, a progressive 
movement on the part of the lower classes of the people ; they 
increased in liberty, in number, in activity. But the move* 
ment was far too slow, far too limited, to enable the people by 
reintegrating in time the superior classes, to save them from 
their decline and fall. 

Besides these, there became formed another society, young, 
energetic, fruitful of results, — the ecclesiastical society. It 
was around this society that the people rallied ; no powerful 
bond united them to the senators, nor, perhaps, to the curiales ; 
they assembled, therefore, around the priests and bishops. 
Alien to pagan civil society, whose chiefs created therein no 
place £oT it, the mass of the population entered with ardor 
into the Christian society, whose leaders opened their arms to 
it. The senatorial and curial aristocracy was a mere phan- 
tom ; the clergy became the real aristocracy ; there was no 
Roman people ; a Christian people arose. It is with them 
we shall occupy ourselves in the next lecture. 
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TfflRD LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — ^Variebr of the principles and forms of religious 
society in Europe — Classification of ^e drSerent systems, 1. Ac- 
bording to the relations of the church in the state ; 2. According to 
the internal constitution of the church — All these systems assign 
their origin to the primitive church — Critical examination of these 
pretensions — They have all a certain degree of foundation — ^Fluctu- 
ation and complexity of the external situation and internal position 
of Christian society from the first to the fifth centurv — Predominant 
tendencies — ^Prevalent facts of the fifth century — (3auses of liberty 
in the church at this period — The election of bishops — Councils — 
Comparison of religious with civil society — Of the chiefs of these 
two societies — Letters of Sidonius Apollinaris. 

Thb subject which is now about to occupy our attention, is 
the state of religious society in the fifth century. I need not 
remind you of the great part it has played in the history of 
modem civilization : that is a fact perfectly well understood. 
Nor is it in modern history that this fact first manifested 
itself; the world has seen more than one striking ei^ample of 
the power of the religious society, of its ideas, its institutions, 
its government. But there is a fundamental difierence to be 
remarked. In Asia, in Africa, in antiquity, everywhere 
before the organization of Europe, religious society presents 
itself under a general and simple form ; this is the clear pre- 
Talence of a system, the domination of a principle : sometimes 
the society is subordinate ; it is the temporal power which 
exercises the spiritual functions and directs the worship, and 
even the faith : sometimes it occupies the chief place ; it is 
the spiritual power which rules the civil order. In both the 
one case and the other, the position and organization of the 
religious society are clear, simple, stable. In modem Europe, 
on the contrary, it presents every possible variety of system ; 
we find in it every possible principle ; it seems made up of 
samples of all the forms under which it has appeared else- 
where. 

Let us endeavor, for the sake of greater perspicuity, to 
disintricate and classify the different principles, the different 
systems which have been, in various measure, adopted into 
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European religious society, the different constitutions it hoB 
received. 

Two great questions here present themselves : on the one 
handy the exterior situation of the religious society, its position 
with reference to civil society, the relations, that is to say, of 
church with state ; and on the other, its interior organization^ 
its internal government. 

With both the one and the odier of these questions, we must 
connect the modifications of which religious society has been 
the object in the particular respect. 

I will first consider its external situation, its relations with 
the state. 

Four systems, essentially differing from one another, have 
been maintained on this subject. 

1. The state is subordinate to the church; in the moral 
point of view, in the chronological order itself, the church pre- 
cedes the state; the church is the first society, superior, eter- 
nal ; civil society is nothing more than the consequence, than 
an application of its principles ; it is to the spiritual power 
that sovereigntjr belongs of right ; the temporal power should 
merely act as its instrument. 

2. It is not the state which is in the church, but the church 
which is jn the state : it is the state which rules the land, 
which makes war, levies taxes, governs the external destiny 
of the citizens. It is for the state to give to the religious 
society the form and constitution which best accord with the 
interests of general society. Whenever creeds cease to be 
individual, whenever they give birth to associations, these 
come within the cognizance and authority of the temporal 
power, the only veritable power in a state. 

3. Tlie church ought to be independent, unnoticed in the 
state ; the state has nothing to do with her ; the temporal 
power ought to take no cognizance of religious creeds ; it 
should let them approximate or separate, let them go on and . 
govern themselves as they think best ; it has no right, no 
occasion, to interfere in their afiairs. 

4. The church and the state are distinct societies, it is 
true ; but they are at the same time close neighbors, and 
are nearly interested hi one another: let them live separate, 
but not estranged ; let them keep up an alliance on certain 
conditions, ea^ living to itself, but each making sacrifices 
for the o^er, in case of need, each lending the otker its 
support. 
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In the intepfial oi^anizldon of the religious society, the 
diversity of principles and forms is eVen still greater. 

And first, we see before us two leading systems : in the one, 
power is concentrated in the hands of the clergy ; the priests 
alone fbrm a constituted body; the ecclesiastical society 
governs the religious society : in the other, the religious soci- 
ety governs itself, or at least participates in the administration 
of its aflfairs ; the social organization comprehends the body 
of the faithful, as well as the priests. 

Government in the hands of the ecclesiastical society solely 
may be constituted in various ways. 1. Under the form of 
pure monarchy ; there are several examples of this in the 
nistory of the world. 2. Under the form of an aristocracy ; 
where the bishops, for instance, each in his own diocese, or 
in a collective assembly, govern the church in their own right, 
without the concurrence of the inferior clergy. 3. Under a 
democratic form, where, for instance, the government of the 
church belongs to the whole body of the clergy, to assemblies 
of priests all equal among themselves. 

In cases where the society governs itself, the diversity of 
forms is equally great. 1. The body of the faithful, the 
laity, sit with the priests in the assemblies charged with the 
general government of the church. 2. There is no general 
government of the church ; each congregation forms a several 
local, independent church, which governs itself; whose mem- 
bers select their own spiritual chief, according to their parti- 
cular views and purposes. 3. There is no distinct and 
permsment spiritual government at all ; no clergy, no priests ; 
teaching, preaching, all the spiritual functions are exercised 
by the body of the faithAil themselves, according to circum- 
stances, according to inspiration ; there is constant change, 
constant agitation. 

I might combine in an infinity of ways these various forms, 
mixmg their elements together in various proportions, and 
thus create a host - of other diversified forms, but with my 
utmost ingenuity I could devise no combination which has 
not already been exhibited to the world. 

And not only have all these principles been professed, not 
only have all these systems been maintained each as the only 
true and legitimate system, but all of them have been brought 
into practical operation, all of them have existed. 

Every one knows that in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries the spiritual power claimed as its right, sometimes the 
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direct exei^cisei sometimes the indirect nomination of the tem- 
poral power. Everyone sees that in England, where Parlia- 
ment has disposed of the &ith as of the crown of the country, 
the church is subordinate to the state. What are popery, 
Erastianism,^ episcopacy, presbyterianism, the independents, 
the quakers, but applications of the doctrines I have pointed 
out ? All doctrines have become facts : there are examples 
of all systems, ^md of all the so varied combinations of sys- 
tems. And not only have all systems been realized, but they 
have, every one of them, set np a claim to historical as well 
as to rational l^itimacy ; they have, every one of them, re- 
ferred their origin to the earliest age of the Christian church $ 
they have, every one of them, claimed ancient facts for their 
own, as their own peculiar foundation and justification. 

Nor are they wholly wrong any of them ; we find in the 
first ages of the age, facts wim which all of them are entitled 
to claim a connexicHi. I do not mean to say that they are all 
alike true, rationally, all alike authentic, historically, nor that 
they all represent a series of different facts, through which 
the church has necessarily passed. What I mean is simply, 
that there is in each of these systems a greater or less pro- 
portion of moral truth and of historical reality. They have 
all played a part, have occupied a place, in the history of 
modern religious history : they have all, in various measure, 
contributed to the work of its formation. 

I will view them successively in the first ages of the church ; 
. we shall have no difficulty in tracing them there. 

Let us first consider the external situation of the churchy 
and its relations with civil society. 

As to the system of a church, independent, unnoticed in 
the state, existing and governing itself without the interven- 
tion of the temporal power, this is evidently the primitive 
situation of the Christian c4iurch. So long as it was con- 
fined within a limited space, or disseminated only in small 
and isolated congregations, the Roman government took no 
notice of it, and allowed it to exist and regulate its affairs as 
it thought proper. 

This state of things terminated : the Roman empire took 
cognizance of the Christian society ; I do not refer to the 



1 The syatem in which the church is governed by the state, so 
named from Erastus, a German theolo^an and physician of the 16th 
century, who first maintained this principle with any distinguished 
effisct. 
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period when it took notice of it in the way ofjpenecution, but 
to that when the Roman world became Christian, when 
Christianity ascended the throne with Constantino. The po- 
sition of the church with reference to the state underwent 
a great change at this epoch. It were incorrect to say that 
it fell at this period under the government of the church, 
that the system of its subordination to power then came into 
operation. In general, the emperors did not pretend to regu- 
late the faith ; Uiey took the doctrines of the church as they 
found them. The majority of the questions which, at a later 
period, excited the rivalship of the two powers, had not as yet 
arisen. Still, even at this period, we meet with a great 
number of facts wherein the system of the sovereignty of the 
state over the church mi^ht have sought, and has, indeed, 
sought its origin. Towards the dose of the third and the 
commencement of the fourth century, for instance, the bishops 
observed an extremely humble and submissive tone with the 
emperors ; they were incessantly exalting the imperial ma- 
jesty. Doubtless, had it attempted to assail the independence 
of their faith, they would have defended themselves, as, in 
point of fact, they oflen did defend themselves, with energy ; 
but they were greatly in need of the emperors' protection so 
recently extended to them. But just recognized and adopted 
by the temporal power, they were anxious to treat it with the 
utmost respect and consideration. Besides, they could do 
nothing of themselves ; the religious society, or rather its 
government, had at this epoch no means of carrying its will 
into execution ; it had no institutions, no rules, no system ; it 
was constantly obliged to have recourse to the intervention of 
the civil government, the ancient and only organized authority. 
This continual necessity for a foreign sanction gave religious 
society an air of subordination and dependence, more apparent 
than real ; at bottom, its independence and even its power 
were considerable, but still, in almost all its affairs, in all 
matters affecting the interest of the church, the emperor in- 
terfered ; his consent and approbation were invariably solicited. 
The councils were generally assembled by his order ; and 
not only did he convene them, but he presided over them, 
either in person or by deputy, and decided what subjects 
should be discussed by them. Thus Constantino was present 
in person at the council of Aries, in 314, and at the council 
of Nicea, in 325, and, apparently at least, superintended the 
deliberations. I say apparently ; for the mere presence of 
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the emper(^ at a council was a triumph for th^ church, a 
proof of victory far more than of subjection. But however 
this may have been, the forms, at all events, were those of 
respectful subordination ; the church availed herself of the 
power of the Empire, covered herself with its majesty ; and 
Brastianism, independently of the national grounds upon 
which it proceeds, has found, in the history of this epoch, 
facts which have served as its justification. 

As to the opposite system, the general and absolute sove- 
reignty of the church, it is clear that it cannot be met with in 
the cradle of a religious society ; it necessarily belongs to the 
period of its greatest power, of its fullest development. Yet 
one may already detect glimpses of it, and very distinct 
glimpses, in the fifth century. The superiority of spiritual 
over temporal interests, of the destiny of the believer as com- 
pared with that of the mere citizen, the principle enunciated 
by the religious society, was already recognized and admitted 
by the civil society. 

We accordingly find the language of the heads of the spi- 
ritual society, erewhile so gentle, so reserved, so modest, now 
becoming confident, bold, often even haughty ; whilst, on the 
other hand, that of the chiefs of the civil Society, of the supe- 
riors themselves, despite the pomp still clinging round its 
forms, is in reality mild and submissive. At this period, in- 
deed, the whole Homework of temporal power was in a state 
of rapid decay ; the Empire was expiring ; the imperial 
power was day by day more and more nearly approaching 
the condition of an utter, of a ridiculous nonentity. The 
spiritual power, on the contrary, grew stronger and stronger, 
and penetrated more deeply and widely into civil society ; the 
church became more wealthy, her jurisdiction more extended ; 
she was visibly progre&sing towards domination. The com- 
plete fall of the Empire in the west, and the rise of the bar- 
barous monarchies, contributed greatly to the exaltation of 
her pretensions and of her power. The church had long been ^ 
under the emperors, obscure, feeble, a mere child, so to speak ; 
she had thence acquired a sort of reserve in her intercourse 
with them ; a habit of respect for their ancient power, their 
name ; and it is quite possible that had the Empire continued 
to exist, the church would never have completely emanci- 
pated herself from this custom of her youth. What corrobo- 
rates this supposition is the foct that such has been the case in ' 
tile eastern Empire ; that Empire lived oa for twelve cento. 
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ries in a state of gradual decay ; the imperial power became 
little more than nominal. Yet the church there never attained, 
never even sought to attain the sovereignty. The Greek 
church remained, with the eastern emperors, in nearly the 
same relation in which the Romish church stood with the 
Roman emperors. In the west, the Empire fell ; kings co- 
vered with furs took the place of princes clothed in purple ; 
the church yielded not to these new comers the same conside- 
ration, the same respect which she had paid to their predeces- 
sors. Moreover, to contend successfully against their barba- 
rism, she found herself under the necessity of stretching to 
its utmost bent the spring of spiritual power : the exaltation 
of popular feeling in this direction, was her means of safety 
and of action. Hence the so rapid progress now of those 
pretensions of hers to the sovereignty, which in the fifth cen- 
tury were scarce perceptible. 

As to the system of alliance between the two distinct and 
independent societies, it is not difficult to recognize it at thiii 
period ; there was nothing precise or fixed in the conditions 
of the alliance ; the two powers never continued long upon 
equal terms under them ; they kept each in its own sphere, 
and treated together whenever they happened to come in con- 
tact. 

We find, then, from the first to the fifth century, in germ 
and in development, all the systems according to which the 
relations between church and state may be regulated ; they 
all of them derive their origin from facts dating from the cradto 
of religious society. Let us pass cm to the interior or^niza- 
tion of this society, to the internal government of the church; 
we shall arrive at the same result. 

It is clear that this last form cannot be that of an infant 
church ; no moral association begins with the inertia of the 
mass of those associated, with the separation of the people and 
the government. It is certain, accordingly, that at the out- 
set of Christianity, the body of the faithful participated in the 
administration of the afiairs of the society. The presbyterian 
system, that is to say, the government of the church by its 
apiritual chiefe, assisted by the leading members of the body, 
was the primitive system. There may be many questions 
raised as to the titles, functions, and mutual relations of these 
lay and ecclesiastical chiefs of the rising congregations ; but 
as to the 'fact of their concurrence in the regulation of their 
oommott aiabs, there can be no doubt. 
6 
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Equally unquestionable is it that at this period the separate 
■ooieties, the Christian congregations in eaoh town, were far 
more independent of each other than they have been at any 
subsequent time ; there is no doubt that they gOTemed 
themselves, perhaps not completely, but almost so, each for 
itself, and apart from the rest. Hence the system of the 
IndependeniSf who insist that the religious society should 
have no general government, but that each local congrega- 
tion should be an entire and sovereign society in itsel£ 

No doubt, again, that in these petty Christian societies of 
early date, unconnected with one another, and often without 
the means of preaching and teaching, no doubt that in the 
absence of a spiritual leader instituted by the original founder 
of the faith, it often occurred that, under the influence of an 
inward impulse, some individual member of the body, of 
strong mind, and endowed with the gift of acting upon his 
fellows, arose and preached the word to the associaticm to 
which he belonged. Hence the system of the Quakers, the 
system of spontaneous individual preaching, without any 
order of priests, of regular and permanent clergy. 

These are some of the principles, some of the forms of the 
religious societies in the first age of the Christian church. 
It comprehended many others ; perhaps, indeed, those which 
I have roenti(med were not the most powerful in their in- 
fluence. 

In the first place, it is incontestable that the first founders, 
or, more correctly speaking, the first instruments in the foun^ 
dation of Christianity, the apostles, regarded themselves as 
invested with a special mission received from on high, and 
that they In turn transmitted to their disciples by the laying 
on of hands, or in some other form, the right to teach and 
to preach. Ordination is a primitive fact in the Christian 
church ; hence an order of priests, a distinct permanent clergy^ 
invested with peculiar functions, duties, and rights. 

Let us turn to another primitive fact. The particular con- 
gregations were, it is true, isolated ; but the tendency of them 
all was to unite, to live under one common discipline as 
under one common faith ; it was the tendency, the aim, 
natural to every society in progress of self-formation ; it is 
the necessary condition of its extension, of its firm establish- 
ment. 

Approximation, assimilation of the various elements, move- 
ment towards unity, such is the regular course of creatkm. 
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The first propagators of Christianity, the apostles or their 
disciples, preserved, moreover, over the most distant congre- 
gations a certain amount of authority, a remote but effica- 
cious superintendence. They took care to form and to main- 
tain ties not only of moral brotherhood, but of organizations 
between the particular churches. Hence a constant tendency 
toward a general government of the churches, an identical 
and permanent constitution. 

It appears to me perfectly clear that in the minds of the 
first Christians, in their common and simple feeling, the 
apostles were regarded as superior to their disciples, and the 
immediate disciples of the apostles as superior to their suc- 
cessors; a superiority purely moral, not established as an 
institution, but real and admitted. In it we have the first 
germ, the religious serm of the episcopal system. That 
system derives also from another source. The towns into 
which Christianity had made its way, were very unequal in 
population, in wealth, in importance ; and the inequality in 
intellectual development, in moral power, was as great as 
the material inequality. There was, consequently, an ine^ 
quality likewise in the distribution of influence among the 
spiritual heads of the congregations. The chiefs of the 
more important, of the more enlightened towns, naturally 
took the lead and exercised an authority, at first moral, then 
institutional^ over the minor congregations within a certain 
circle around them. This was the political germ of the 
episcopal system. 

Thus, at the same time that we recognize in the primitive 
state of the religious society the association of lay-members 
with the priests in the government, that is to say, the Presby- 
terian system ; the isc^ation of the particular congregatioiu^ 
that is to say, the system of the Independents ; free, sponta- 
neous, casual preaching, that is to say, the system of the 
Quakers : on the other hand, we see rising up in opposition to 
the system of the Quakers, an order of priests, a permanent 
clergy ; in opposition to the system of the Independents, a 
general government of the church ; in opposition to the Pres- 
byterian system, the principle of inequality among the priests 
themselves, the Episcopal system. 

How have these principles, so various, so contrary to each 
other, become dereloped ? To what causes have been owing 
the abasement of one, the elevation of another 1 And, first, 
how was the transition frwn a government, shared by the body 
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of the faithful, to a government vested in the clergy alone, ac5- 
complished ? By what progress did the religious society pass 
under the empire of the ecclesiastical society ? 

In the revolution hy which this change was eflected, the 
ambition of the clergy, personal interests, human passions, had 
a large share. I do not seek to under-estimate its proportion. 
It is quite undeniable that all these causes contributed to the 
result which now occupies our attention ; but yet, had there 
been only these causes at work, the result would never have 
been realized. I have already observed, and it is a remark I 
repeat on all available occasions, that no great event is accom* 
plished by causes altogether illegitimate. Beneath these, or at 
their side, there are always legitimate causes in operation, 
good and sound reasons why an important fact should be ac- 
complished. We have here a fresh example of this. 

It is, I believe, a clear principle — a principle generally 
established — that participation in power presupposes the moral 
capacity to exercise it ; where the capacity is wanting, par- 
ticipation in power comes to an end, as a matter of course. 
The right to exercise it continues virtually to reside in human 
nature ; but it slumbers, or rather rests only in germ, in per^ 
spective, until the capacity needed developes itself, and then it 
awakens and developes itself with the capacity. 

You will remember what I said in our last lecture, as to the 
state of Roman civil society in the fifth century. I endea- 
vored to describe its profound decay. You saw the aris- 
tocratic classes perishing away, their numbers immensely re- 
duced, their influence gone — their virtue gone. 

Whosoever amongst them possessed any energy, any morad 
activity, entered into the body of the Christian clergy. There 
remained, in point of fact, only the mere populace, the pleha 
romana, who rallied around the priests and the bishops, and 
formed the Christian people. 

Between this people and its new chiefs, between religious 
society and ecclesiastical society, the inequality was extremely 
great ; an inequality not only in wealth, in influence, in socicd 
situation, but in information,'' in intellectual and moral develc^ 
ment. And the more Christianity, by the mere fact of its con- 
tinuous duration, developed itself, extended itself, elevated 
itself, the more this inequality increased and manifested itself. 
The questions of faith and doctrine became, year after year, 
more complex and more difficult of solution ; the rules of 
church discipline, her relations with civil society, in like 
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manner grew more extensive and complicated ; so that in 
order to take part in the administration of its affairs, there 
was^ requisite, from epoch to epoch, a greater and still greater 
development of mind, of learning, of character ; in a word, 
moral conditions more and more elevated, more and more dif- 
ficult to be met with ; and yet, such was the general disorder 
in society, such the universal calamity of the period, that the 
moral condition of the people, instead of growing better, and 
of a higher character, fell lower and lower every day. 

We have here, after having made every allowance for the 
part taken in the change by human passions and personal in- 
terests, we have here, 1 say, the true cause which transferred 
religious society to the empire of ecclesiastical society, which 
took all power from the body of the faithful and gave it to the 
clergy alone. 
^ Let us inquire how this second revolution, of which we 
have seen the origin, was worked out. How, in the very 
bosom of ecclesiastical society, power passed from the priests 
to the bishops. 

We have here an important distinction to observe : the po- 
sition of the bishops in their diocese, and in relation to the 
general government of the church, was, in the fifth century, 
no longer what it had been. Within his diocese, the bishop 
did not govern by his sole authority ; he required the concur- 
rence and assent of his clergy. This, indeed, was not an 
absolute institution : the fact was not i*egulated in any fixed 
manner, nor according to permanent forms j but the existence 
of the fact is manifested by every document connected with 
urban or diocesan administration. The words, cum assensu 
clericorum, constantly recur in the monuments of the period. 
In questions, however, concerning the general government, 
whether of the ecclesiastical province, or of the church at 
large, the case was different ; the bishops alone attended the 
councils, as representatives of this government ; when simple 
priests appeared there it was as delegates of their bishops. 
The general government of the church at this period was 
entirely episcopal. 

You must not, however, attach to the words which have 
just occurred, the meaning which they assumed at a later pe- 
riod: you must not imagine that each bishop went to the 
councils solely on his own account, in virtue of his own right. 
He went there as the representative of his clergy. The idea 
that the bishop, the natural chief of his priests, should speak 
6* 
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and act ever3rwhere on their behalf, and in their name, was at 
this period prevalent in aU minds, in the minds of the bishops 
themselves, and limited their power, while it practically served 
as a ladder whereby they ascended higher and higher, and 
gradually emancipated themselves from control. 

Another cause, and one perhaps still more decisive, limited 
the councils to the bishops alone ; this was the small number 
of priests, and the consequent inconvenience which would 
have arisen from their too frequent absence from their posts. 
To judge merely from the great part which they play, and, 
permit me the expression, from the noise which they make in 
the fifth century, one is disposed to imagine the priests a very 
numerous body. Such was not at all the case : we have posi- 
tive indications, historical proofs, which show the contrary. 
In the commencement of the fifth century, for instance, we 
n^et with a question as to the number of the priests at Rome ; 
and we find it mentioned, as an illustration of the peculiar 
wealth and importance of that city, that she possessed eighty 
churches and seventy-seven priests. 

The indirect proofe we have supply the same conclusions ; 
the acts of the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
full of canons prohibiting a simple clerk from going into any 
other diocese than his own to be ordained ; a priest from quit- 
ting his diocese to perform duty elsewhere, or even from tra- 
velling at all without the consent of his bishop.i All sorts of 
means were adopted for keeping the priests in their own im* 
mediate district ; they were watched with a care amounting 
to the oppressive, so limited was their number, so anxious 
were the other bishops to get possession of them. After the 
establishment of the barbarian monarchies, the Frank or Buf- 
gundian king% the rich and more notable chiefs, were con- 
stantly endeavoring to seduce from each other those compa- 
nions, those leudesy those anstrusUons^ who constituted their 
immediate train, their select guard : the barbarian laws are 
full of enactments intended to check these attempts. We find 
the kings constantly undertaking, in their mutual treaties, not 
to invite to their courts, nor even to receive, their respective 
leudes. The ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries exhibits similar regulations with respect to the 
priests, doubtless, on the same grounds. 



' See the canons of the councils of Aries, in 314 ; of Tarin, in 397; 
of Aries, in 450 ; ctf Tours, in 461. 
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It was therefore a very serious affair fer a priest to quit on 
a distant mission the church to which he was attached ; it was 
difficult to replace him — ^the service of religion suffered in his 
absence. The estaUishment of the representative system, in 
church as in state, presupposes a sufficient body of men to 
admit of one easily supplying the place of another upon occa- 
sion, and of their moving about without inconvenience to them- 
selves or to the society. Such was not the case in the fifth 
century; and in order to have procured the attendance at 
councils of the priests, indemnification and coercive measures 
mi^ht perhaps have been necessary, as they were for a long 
time necessary in England, to bring the citizens to parliament. 
Everything, therefore, tended to transfer the government of 
the church to the bishops ; and, accordingly, in the fifth cen- 
tury, the episcopal system was almost in full operation. 

As to the system of pure monarchy, the only one upon 
which we have not as yet remarked, because it is a system 
which facts have not as yet presented to us, it was very far 
from dominating at this epoch, or even from claiming to do- 
minate; and the most practised sagacity, the most ardent 
aspirations of personal ambition, could not then have foreseen 
its future destinies. Not that but we see, even thus early, 
the papacy increasing daily in consideration and influence ; 
it is impossible to read with impartiality the monuments of 
the period, without perceiving that, from every part of Europe, 
applications were constantly being made to the bishop of 
Rome for his opinion, nay, his decision, in matters of faith, 
of discipline, in the trials of bishops, in a word, upon all the 
great occasions wherein the church is interested. Very 
often, indeed, it was merely an opinion for which he was asked ; 
and when he had given it, those of the interested parties who 
disapproved of his judgment, refused to abide by it ; but, on 
the other hand, it was supported by a more or less powerful 
party, and, as a general result, his preponderance became 
more and more decided after every one of their appeals. 
There were two causes which more especially contributed to 
produce these references to the bishop of Rome : on the one 
hand, the patriarchate principle still held sway in the church ; 
above bishops and archbishops, with privileges more nominal 
than real, but still generally admitted in theory, there was a 
patriarch presiding. The east had several patriarchs, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, the patriarch of Antioch, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, of Alexandria. In the west there 
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was but one patriarch, the bishop of Rome ; and this circum- 
stance had a great share in the exclusive elevation of the 
papacy. The trsulition, moreover, that St. Peter had been 
bishop of Rome, and the idea that the popes were his suc- 
cessors, already strongly possessed the minds of the western 
Christians. 

We thus clearly trace, in the first five ages, the historical 
foundations of all the systems which have been cited or ap- 
plied, both as to the internal organization, and as to the exter- 
nal position of the religious society. These systems are far 
from being of the same importance ; some of them have only 
appeared, in passing, as mere transitory, accidental circum- 
stances ; the others have remained for a long time in germ, 
have developed themselves slowly and deliberately ; they are 
of different dates, and, as I have said, of very various import- 
ance ; but they are all connected with some fact, they can all 
cite some authority. 

When we seek what principles prevailed amidst this variety 
of principles, what great results were accomplished in the 
fifth century, we discover the following facts : — 

1. The separation of the religious society and of the eccle- 
siastical society : a result more especially due to the extretae 
intellectual and social inequality which existed between the 
people and the Christian clergy. 

2. The predominance of the aristocratic system in the in- 
terior organization of the ecclesiastical society : the interven- 
tion of simple priests in the government of the church became 
less and less frequent, less and less influential ; power con- 
centrated itself more and more in the hands of the bishops. 

3. Finally, as to the relations of the religious society with 
the civil society of the church, with the state, 4he system in 
force was that of alliance, of ifttercourse between powers 
distinct, but in perpetual contact with each other. 

These are the three great features which characterize the 
state of the church at the commencement of the fifth century. 
At the bare statenlent of them, in their general appearance 
alone, it is impossible not to perceive the germs of danger, 
on the one hand, in the bosom of the religious society, to the 
liberty of the body of the faithful, and in the bosom of the 
ecclesiastical society to the liberty of the body of the clergy. 
The almost exclusive predominance of the priests over the 
faithful, and of the bishops over the priests, gave clear pre- 
sage of the abuses of power and of the disoraers of revola- 
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tions. The men of the fif^h century, however, though they 
might well have conceived such fears, had no notion what- 
ever of them ; the Christian society of that period was wholly 
absorbed in regulating itself, in constituting itself a fixed and 
determinate bofiy ; it required, beyond all things, order, law, 
government ; and despite the dangerous tendency of some of 
the principles which then prevailed, the liberties, both of the 
people in the religious society, and of the simple priests in 
the ecclesiastical society, were not without reality and secur- 
ity. 

The first consisted in the election of the bishops, a fact 
which I need not seek to establish, for it is perfectly self- 
evident, to any one who but glances over the monuments of 
the period. This election was conducted neither according 
to general rules, nor with permanent forms ; it was altogether 
irregular, various, and influenced by fortuitous circumstances. 
In 374, the bishop of Milan, Auxentius, an Arian in his 
opinions, being dead, his successor was about to be elected in 
the cathedral. 

The people, the clergy, the bishops of the province, were 
all there, and all very animated ; the two parties, the orthodox 
and the Arians, each wished to nominate a bishop. The 
tumult ended in a violent confusion. A governor had just 
arrived at Milan, in the name of the emperor ; he was a young 
man named Ambrose. Informed of the tumult, he repaired 
lo the church in order to quiet it ; his words, his air, were 
pleasing to the people. He had a good reputation : a voice 
arose in the midst of the church — according to tradition, the 
voice of a child ; it cried, " Let Ambrose be nominated 
bishop I" And, forthwith, Ambrose was nominated bishop ; 
he afterwards became Saint Ambrose. 

This is an example of the manner in which episcopal elec- 
tions were still made at the end of the fourth century. It is 
true they were not all so disorderly and sudden ; but these 
characteristics did not shock or astonish any one, and the day 
following his elevation, Saint Ambrose was acknowledged by 
all to be properly elected. Would you wish that we should 
look to a posterior epoch, to the end of the fifth century, for 
example ? I open the collection of the letters of Sidonius 
Apollinarius, the most curious, and, at the same time, the most 
authentic monument of the manners of that time, especially 
the manners of religious society-; Sidonius was bishop of 
Clermont ; he himself collected and revised his letters ; what 
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we find there written is exactly what he wished to bequeath 
to posterity* Here is a letter which he addressed to his 
fHend Domnulus. 

" SIDONIUS TO His DEAR DOMNULUS ; HEALTH.* 

"Since you desire to know what our father in Christ, 
the Pontiff Patient,* with his customary piety and firmness, 
has done at Ch&lons, I can no longer delay causing you 
to share our great joy. He arrived in this town, partly 
preceded and partly followed hy the bishops of the province, 
assembled, in order to give a chief to the church of this city, 
so troubled and unsteady in its discipline since the retire- 
ment and death of bishop Paul. 

" The assembly found various factions in the town, all those 
private intrigues which can never be formed but to the detri- 
ment of public welfare, and which were excited by a trium- 
virate of competitors. One of them, destitute of all virtue, 
made a parade of his antique race ; another, like a new Apicius, 
got himself supported by the applause and clamors of noisy 
parasites, gained by the agency of his kitchen ; a third engaged 
himself by a secret bargain, if he attained the object of his 
ambition, to abandon the domains of the church to the pillage 
of his partisans. Saint Patient and Saint Euphronius,^ who, 
setting aside all aversion and all favor, were the first to 
maintain firmly and rigidly the most sound views, were not 
long in learning the state of things. Before manifesting 
anything in public, they first held counsel in secret with the 
bishops their colleagues ; then, braving the cries of a mob 
of furies, they suddenly nominated, without his having formed 
any desire or having any idea of being elected, a pious man 
named John, commendable from his honesty, charity, and 
mildness. John had first been a reader, and had served at 
the altar from his infancy ; after much time and labor, he 
became an archdeacon. ... He was, therefore, a priest only 
of the second order, and amidst these furious factions no 
one exalted by his praise a man who asked nothing ; but 
neither did any one dare to accuse a man who merited only 
eulogies. Our bishops have proclaimed him their colleague. 



» Book rV., Letter 25. • Bishop of Lyons. 

* Bishop of Autun. 
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to the great astonishmmit of the intriguers, to the extreme 
oonfusioii of the wicked, hut with the acclamations of good 
men, and without any person daring or wishing to oppose 
him." 

Just now we were at a popular election ; here is one equally 
irregular and unforeseen, brought about at once, in the midst 
of the people, by two pious bishops. Here is a third, if pos- 
sible, still more singular. Sidonius himself is at once the 
narrator and actor of it. 

The bishop of Bourges was dead : such was the ardor of 
the competitors and their factions, that the town was thrown 
into disorder by them, and could find no means of coming to 
a decision. The inhabitants of Bourges thought of address- 
ing themselves to Sidonius, illustrious throughout Gaul for 
his birth, wealth, eloquence, and knowledge, long since in- 
vested with the highest civil functions, and recently nomi- 
nated bishop of Clermont. They begged him to choose 
them a bishop, almost in the same way as, in the infancy of 
the Greek republics, the people, tired of civil storms and its 
own powerlessness, sought a foreign sage to give them laws. 
Sidonius, rather surprised at first, nevertheless consented, 
assured himself of the concurrence of the bishops, who would 
have to ordain the person whom he alone bad the charge of 
electing, and repairing to Bourges, assembled the people in the 
cathedraL I will cite the letter in which he gives an account 
of the whole affair to Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, and sends 
him the discourse which he pronounced in this assembly ; 
they are both rather lengthy ; but this mixture of rhetoric and 
religion, these literary puerilities amidst the most animated 
scenes of real life, this confusion of the bel esprit and of the 
bishop, make this singular society better known than all the 
dissertations in the world ; this society at once old and young, 
in decline and in prepress : I shall only here and there omit a 
passage without interest. 

"SIDONItJS TO THE LOED POPE PERPETUUS; HEALTH.* 

" In your zeal for spiritual reading, you go so far as to 
wish to become acquainted with writings which are not in 
any way worthy of your attention, or of exercising your judg- 
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ment You thus a^ me to send you the discourse which I 
delivered in the church to the people of Bourges, a discourse 
to which neither the divisions of rhetoric, nor the moveraenta 
of the oratorical art, nor grammatical figures, have lent 
fitting elegance or regularity ; for oa this occasion I was 
unahle to combine, according to the general usage of orators, 
the grave testimonies of history, the fictions of poets, the 
flashes of controversy. The seditions, cabals, and difierences 
of parties, hurried me away ; and if the occasion furnished 
me with ample materials, affairs did not allow me time to 
meditate upon them. There was such a crowd of competitors^ 
that two benches could not accommodate all the candidates 
for a single see ; all were pleasing to themselves, and each 
displeasing to the rest. We could not even have done any. 
thing for the common good, if the people, more calm, had 
not renounced its own judgment in order to submit itself to 
that of the bishops. A few priests whispered in a comer, 
but in public not a sound of disapprobation was heard from 
them, for. the greater part dreaded their own order no less 
than the other orders. . . . Accept, then, this sheet : I have 
dictated it, Christ is witness, in two watches of a summer 
night ; but I murh fear that in reading it you will think more 
of it than I propose. 

"the DISCOtJRSB. 

"Dearly beloved, profane history reports that a certain 
philosopher taught his disciples patience in keeping silence, 
before he disclosed to them the art of speaking, and that for this 
purpose all novices observed a rigorous silence for five years, 
amid the discussions of their co-disciples ; so that the most 
prompt minds could not be praised until a suitable time 
bad elapsed for them to be understood. With regard to my- 
selfj my weakness is reserved for a very different condition, I 
who, before having filled with any man the more humble func- 
tion of disciple, see myself obliged to undertake with you 
the task of doctor.* . . . But since it is your pleasure in your 
error, to wish that I, devoid of wisdom, should seek for 
vou, with the aid of Christ, a bishop full of wisdom, and 
m whose person all kinds of virtues are to be united, know 



> Sidonius had just been nominated bishop; towards the end of 471. 
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thai your agreement ia thia desire, while it does me great 
honor, also imposes upon me a great burden. . . . 

"And first, it is necessary, that you should know what 
torrents of injuries await me, and to what hayings of human 
voices the crowd of pretenders will give way against you. . • 
If I should nominate one from among the monks, if he 
were even comparable with Paul, with Auton, Hilarius, or 
Macarius, already do I feel resounding round my ears the 
noisy murmurs of an ignoble crowd of pigmies who complain, 
saying : * he they have nominated, fills the functions, not of 
a bishop, but of an abbot ; he is far more fitted to intercede 
for souls with the celestial judge, than for bodies before the 
judges upon earth.' Who will not be {A>foundly irritated, 
at seeing the most sincere virtues represented as vices ? If 
we select an humble man, they will call him abject; if 
we select one of a proud character they will treat him as 
haughty ; if we propose a man with but little enlightenment, 
his ignorance will bring ridicule upon him ; if, on the con- 
trary, he is a scholar, his learning will be called puf^ op 
pride ; if he be austere, they will hate him as cruel ; if he he 
indulgent, they will accuse him of too great facility ; if simple, 
they will disdain him as a beast ; if fuU of penetration, 
they will reject him as cunning ; if he be exact, they will 
call him peddling ; if easy, they will call him negligent ; if he 
has an astute mind, they will declare he is amUtious ; if 
tranquil in his manner, they will reckon him lazy ; if sober, 
they will take him to be avaricious; if he eat in order to 
nourish himself, they will accuse him of gormandizing ; if he 
fast regularly, they will tax him with ostentation. . . . Thus, 
in whatever manner one lives, good conduct and good quali- 
ties will always be abandoned to the keen tongues of slander, 
which resemble hooks with two barbs. And moreover, the 
people in its stubbornness, the priests in their indocility, are 
with difficulty brought under monastic discipline. 

" If I nominate a priest, those who have been ordained after 
him will be jealous, those who have been ordained before him 
will defame him ; for among them there are some (and be it 
said without ofience to others) who think that the length of the 
duration of priesthood is the only measure of merit, and who 
consequently wish, that in the election of a prelate we should 
proceed not with a view to the common welfare, but accord- 
ing to age . . . 

*^ If, by chanoe, I were to point oat to you a man who had 
7 
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filled militnry offices, I should soon hear these words : ** Sido- 
nius, because he has passed from the secular lunetions to the 
spiritual, will not take a man from the religious order for a 
bishop ; proud of his birth, raised to the first rank by the in- 
«]^ia of his dignities, he scorns the poor in Christ.' It is fi>r 
this reason that I at once make the declaration which I owe, 
not so much to the charity of good people, as to the suspicions 
of the wicked. In the name of the Holy Spirit, our Almighty 
God, who, by the voice of Peter, condemned Simon the ma- 
gician for having thought that the grace of the Holy Ghost 
could be bought with gold, I declare that, in the choice of the 
man whom I belieyed most worthy, I have not been infiuenoed 
by either money *r favor ; and that, after having examined 
as much and even more than was necessary, the individual, 
the time, the province, and the town, I have judged that he 
who was the best suited to be given to you, is the man whose 
life I shall review in a few words. 

" Siniplicius, blessed of God, answers to the wishes of the 
two carders both by his conduct and profession ; the republic 
may find in him much to admire, the church much to cherish. 
If we would bear respect to birth (and the Evangelist himself 
has proved to us that this consideration must not be neglected, 
for Luke, in beginning the eulogy of John, reckons it a great 
advantage that he descended from a sacerdotal race), the rela- 
tions of Simplicius have presided in the church and in the tri- 
bunals ; his family has been illustrious in bishops and pre- 
lates ; so that his ancestors have always been in possession of 
the power of carrying out the laws, both human and divine . . . 
If we look to his age, he has at once all the activity of youth 
and the prudence of age ... If charity be desired, he has 
shown it in profusion to the citizen, the priest, and the pilgrim, 
to the common people as to the great ; and his bread has been 
more fi^uently and the rather tasted by him who gave nothing 
in return. If the fulfilment of a mission be necessary, more 
than once has Simplicius presented himself for your town, 
before kings covered with ermine and before princes adorned 
with purpTe. . . I had almost forgotten to speak of a thing 
which, notwithstanding, should not be omitted. Formerly, in 
those ancient times of Moses, according to the Psalmist, when 
it was necessary to elevate the ark of the covenant, all Israel, 
in the desert, heaped the produce of its ofierings at the feet of 
Beseleel. Afterwards, Solomon, in order to construct the 
temple of Jerusalem, put in motion the whole force of the 
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peopby although he had united the gHls of the queen of the 
southern country of Saba to the riches of Palestine, and to the 
tributes of the neighboring kings. Simplicius, young, a sol- 
dier, unaided, still under the paternal roof, though already a 
father, has also constructed you a church ; he was arrested in 
his pious work, neither by the attachment of old men to their 
property, nor by consideration for his young children ; and 
still his modesty is such that iie has kept silence upon this 
subject. And in fact, if I do not deceive myself, this man 
is a stranger to all popular ambition ; he seeks not the favor 
of all, but only that of good men ; he does not lower himself 
to an imprudent &miliarity, but he attaches a high value to 
solid friendships. . , . Lastly, he should especially be desired 
for a bishop, because he is not in the least desirous of it; he 
labors not to obtain the priesthood, but to deserve it. 

" Some one will, perhaps, say to me, But how, in so short a 
time, have you learned so much concerning this man ? I will 
answer- him: I knew the inhabitants of Bourges before know- 
ing the town. I have learnt much of them on my road, in the 
military service, in the relations of money and affairs, in their 
travels and mine. One also learns much of things firom pub- 
lie -opinion, for nature does not confine fame to the narrow 
limits of a particular country. 

"The wife of Simplicius descends from the family of the 
Palladii, who have occupied professorships of letters and 
served altars, with the approbation of their order ; and as the 
character of a matron should only be called back succinctly 
and with modesty, I shall content myself with affirming that 
this lady worthily responds to the merit and honors of the two 
families, whether of that where she was bom and has grown 
up, or of that into which she has passed by an honorable 
choice. Both bring up their sons worthily and with all wis- 
dom, and the father, in comparing them with himself, finds a 
new subject of happiness that his children already surpass 
himself. 

" And since you have sworn to acknowledge and accept my 
declaration upon the subject of this election, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Simplicius is he 
whom I declare bishop of our province, and sovereign pontiff 
of your town. With regard to yourselves, if you adopt my 
decision concerning the man whom I have been speaking of, 
approve it conformably to your first engagements.*' 

It is needless to add more ; these three examples are fully 
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gvAeieot thmronghly to exfi^aiB what the eleotkm of bidiops 
was in the fifth century. Whhont doubt it possessed none of 
the characteristics of a veritaUe constitution ; devoid of rules, 
of permanent and legal forms, abandoned to the chance of 
circumstances and passions, it was not one of those powerful 
liberties before which a long future opens itself, but, for the 
time being, it was a genuine reality ; it led to a great move- 
ment in the in(brior m cities ; it was an efficacious guarantee. 

There was a second, the frequent holding of councils. The 
general government of the church, at this epoch, was com- 
pletely in the hands of the councils — general, national, pro- 
vincial councils. They there discussed questions of faith and 
discipline, the actions of bishops, all the great or difficult 
affidrs of the church. In the course of the fourth century, we 
find fifteen councils, and in the fifUi century twenty-five;^ and 
these are only the principal councils, those of which written 
notices have been left ; there were certainly besides a lai^ 
number of local councils, of short duration, which have left no 
monument, of which even the recollection is lost. 

An indirect evidence shows the importance of councils at 
this epoch. Every one knows that, in England, in the origin 
of representative government, at the time of the formation of 
the House of Commons, many statutes were made, prescribing 



1 List of the prmeipal Cotmcils qfihe Fburth Centttry, 



DaU. 


PUUM. 


Preatmt, 


314 


Aries .... 


C33 bishops, 14 priests. 25 deacons, 
\ 8 readers or exorcists. 


346 


Cologne ... 


14 bishops, 10 delegate priests. 


353 


Arlfis .... 




355 


Poitiers . . . , 


The bishops of GauL 


356 


Beziers .... 




358 


Vaison .... 


Ibid. 


358 


Place unknown . 


Ibid. 


360 


Place unknown . 


Ibid. 


362 


Paris .... 


Ibid. 


374 


Valencia . . . 


21 bishops. 


385 


Bordeaux . . , 




386 


Treves .... 




386 


Tlace unknown . 


The bishops of Osol. 


387 


Nimes .... 




397 


Turin 
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the regular and frequent holding of parliaments. The i 
fact appears, at the fiflh century, with regard to councils* 
Many canon»-*-anioQg others, those of the council of OrangCi 
held in 441— -enact that a council, shall never separate with- 
out indicating the following council and that, if the misfortunes 
of the times prevent them from holding a council twice a 
year, according to the canons, all possible precautions shall 
be taken to insure that no long period shall elapse with-* 
out one. 

Thus the two great guarantees of liberty in society, electioa 
and discussion, existed, in fact, in the ecclesiastical society 
of the fifth century— disordered, it is true, incomplete, preca- 
rious, as after times have clearly proved, for the time being, 
real and'powerful, at once the cause and the evidence of the 
movement and ardor of mind. 



Zdat of the principal CouneiU of the Ftfth C0nhtry. 



Date. 



Place, 



PrestnL 



406 
419 
429 
439 
441 
442 
444 
451 
452 
452 
453 
454 
455 
460 
461 

463 
465 
470 
472 
474 
475 
475 
495 
496 
499 

25 



Toulouse , . 
Valencia . . 
Place UDcertain 
Riez . . . 
Orange . . 
Vaison . . . 
Place uncertain 
Place uncertain 
Arlea . . . 
Narbonne . . 
Angers. . . 
Bourges . . 
Aries . . . 
Lyons . . . 
Tours . . . 



Aries . . , 

Vannes . . 
Chillons-sar-Sa6ne 

Bourges . . 

Vienne . . 

Aries . . , 

Lyons . . . 

Lyons . . . 

Reims . . . 

Lyons . . , 



The bishops of GauL 
Ibid. 

13 bishops, 1 delegate priest 
16 bishops, 1 priert. 



44 bishops. 

The bishops of Narboimensis prima. 

8 bishops. 

The bishops of Gaul. 

13 bishops. 

8 bishops, 1 delegate priest 

1 bishop, subscribed afterwards. 

19 bishops. 

6 bishops. 

The bishops of the Lyonnese. 

30 bishops 
8 Msh(^. 
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Now, let iM put this state of the religiotts society by the 
side of the civil society which I endeavored to picture in our 
last meeting. I shall not stay to deduce the consequences 
of this comparison ; they hasten before the eyes, and already 
must be recognized. I sh<ill recapitulate them thus : 

In the civil society, there is no people nor government ; 
the imperial administration is fallen, the senatorial aristocracy 
is fallen, the municipal aristoci^cy is fallen ; everywhere 
there is dissolution ; power and liberty are struck by the 
same sterility, the same nullity. In religious society, on the 
contrary, a very animated people and a very active govern- 
ment show themselves. The causes of anarchy and tyranny 
are numerous, but liberty is real, and power also; Every- ' 
where, the germs of a very energetic popular activity, and a 
very strong government, develope themselves. It is, in a word, 
a society replete with the future, a stormy future, chained 
with goc)d and with evil, but powerful and fertile. 

Do you wish that we should prosecute this comparison any 
further ? We have hitherto considered only general facts, the 
public life, so to speak, of the two societies. Do you wish 
that we should penetrate into the domestic life, into the inte- 
rior of houses ? that we should seek how, on the one side, men 
of note in civil society, and on the other the chiefs of the re- 
ligious society, are employed, how they pass their time ? It 
is worth while to address this question to the fifth century, 
because its answer cannot but be instructive. 

At the end of the fourth and in the fiflh century, there 
was in Gaul a large number of important and honored men, 
long invested with the great charges of the state, semi« 
pagans, semi-Christians, — that is, having taken no part, and 
not wishing to take any part in religious matters ; men of 
mind, literati, philosophers, full of desire for study and in- 
tellectual pursuits ; rich, and living in magnificence. Such, 
at the end of the fourth century, was the poet Ausonius, count 
of the imperial palace, questor, pretorian-prefect, consul, and 
who possessed much beautiful property in Saintonge and near 
Bourdeaux ; such, at the end of the fiflh century, was To- 
nance Ferreol, prefect of Gaul, in great credit with the kings 
of the Visigoths, and whose domains were situated in Lan- 
guedoc and Rouergue, upon the borders of the Garden, and 
near Milhau ; Eutropius, also prefect of the Gauls, a plato- 
nist by profession, who lived in Auvergne ; Consencius, of 
Narbonne^ ouo of the richest citizens of the south, and whose 
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country liouse» called OctamanOy situated upon the road to 
Beziers, passed for the most inagnificent in the province. 
These were the great lords of Koman Gaul ; after havii^ 
occupied the superior posts of the country, they lived upon 
their estates far from the mass of the population, passing their 
time in the chase, or fishing, in amusements of all kinds ; 
they bad fine libraries, often a theatre, where they played the 
dramas of some Rhetor, their client : the rhetorician, Paul, 
had his comedy, the DeHrius, played at the house of Auso- 
nius, composed himself the music for the interludes, and pre* 
sided at the representation. At these entertainments were 
combined intellectual discussions, literary conversation ; the 
merits of the ancient authors were canvassed ; their works 
examined, commented upon ; the guests made verses upon all 
the petty incidents of life. In this way passed time, agreea- 
ble, smooth, varied, but enervated, egoistical, sterile ; stranger 
to all serious occupation, to all powerful and general interest. 
And I speak here of the most honorable remnant of the Ro- 
man society, of men who were neither corrupt, profligate, nor 
debased) who cultivated their intellect, and who were disgusted 
with the servile manners and the decay of their age. 

See what was the life of a bishop ; fbr examj^e, of Saint 
Hilary, bishop of Aries, and of Saint Loup, bishop of Troyes, 
at the commencement of the fifth century. 

Saint Hilary arose very early in the morning : he always 
dwelt in the town ; from the time that he arose, any one who 
wished to see him was received. . He heard complaints, ad- 
justed diflerences, performed the office of a justice of the 
peace. He afterwards repaired to the church, performed ser- 
vice, preached, taught, sometimes many hours consecutively. 
Returned home, he took his repast, and while this lasted he 
heard some pious reading ; or else he dictated, and the people 
often entered freely, and listened. He also performed manual 
labor, sometimes spinning for the poor, sometimes cultivating 
the fields of his church. Thus passed his day, in the midst 
of the people, in grave, useful occupations, of a public interest, 
which, every hour, had some result. 

The life of Saint Loup was not exactly the same; his 
manners were more austere, his activity less varied ; he lived 
severely ; and the rigidity of his conduct, the assiduity of his 
prayers, were incessantly celebrated by his contemporaries. 
Thus he exercised more ascendency by his general example 
than by his actions in detail. He struck the imagination of 
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men to such a point, that according to a traditimi, the truth of 
which is of little importance — true or false, it equally shows 
(K)nteniporaneous opinion — Attila, in quitting Gaul, carried 
Saint Loup with him to the banks of the Rhine, su(^)osing 
that so sainted a man would protect his army. Saint Loup 
was besides of a cultivated mind, and took an active interest 
in intellectual development. He was solicitous in his diocese 
about schools and pious reading ; and when it was necessary 
to go and contend against the doctrines of Pelagius in 
Britain, it was upon his eloquence, as well as that of Saint 
Grermain d'Auxerre, that the council of 429 confided for suc- 



What more need be said ? the facts speak clearfy ; betweeo 
the great lords of the Roman society and the bishops, it is 
not difficult to say where the power was, to whom the future 
belonged. 

I will add one fact, indispensable to the completion of this 
picture of Gaulish society in the fifth century, and of its sin- 
gular state. 

The two classes of men, the two kinds of activity which I 
have just placed before your eyes, were not always as distinct, 
as separate as one would be tempted to believe, and as their 
difference might cause it to be supposed. Great lords, 
scarcely Christijuis, ex-prefects of Gaul, men of the world 
and of pleasure, often became bishops. They ended, even, 
by being obliged so to do, if they wished to take any part in 
the moral movement of the epodi, to preserve any real im* 
portance, to exercise any active influence. This is what hap- 
pened to Sidonius Apollinaris, as to many others. But, in 
becoming bishops, they did not completely lay aside theil* 
habits, their tastes ; the rhetorician, the grammarian, the man 
of wit, the man of the world and of pleasure, did not always 
vanish under the episcopal mantle ; and the two societies, the 
two kinds of manners sometimes showed themselves singularly 
mixed up together. Here is a letter from Sidonius, a curious 
example and monument of this strange alliance. He writes 
to his friend Eriphius : 

" SIDONItrs TO HIS DEAR ERIPHIUS ; HEALTH; 

" You are always the same, my dear Eriphius ; neither 
the chase, the town, nor the fields attract you so strongly, 
that the love of letters cannot still detain you« You dims! 
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me to send you the verses which I made at the request 
of your father-in-law,^ that respectahle man who, in the 
society of his equals, was equally ready to command or to 
obey. But as you desire to know in what place and upon 
what occasion those verses were made, to the end better to 
understand this valueless production, lay the blame only <m 
yourself if the preface be longer than the work. 

" We were met at the sepulchre of Saint Just,^ illness pre- 
venting you from joining us. Before day, the annual pro- 
cession was made, amidst an immense populace of both sexes, 
that could not be contained in the church and the crypt, 
although surrounded by immense porticoes ; after the monks 
and priests had performed morning service, alternately sing, 
ing the psalms with great sweetness, each retired— not very 
far, however — ^to the end that all might be ready for tierce, 
when the priests should celebrate the divine sacrifice. The 
narrow dimensions of the place, the crowd which pressed 
around us, and the large quantity of lights, had choked us ; 
the oppressive vapor of a night still bordering upon summer, 
although cooled by the first freshness of an autumnal dawn, 
made this inclosure still warmer. While the various classes 
of society dispersed on all sides, the chief citizens assembled 
round the tomb of the consul Syagrius, which was not at the 
distance of an arrow-shot, 

** Some were seated upder the shade of an arbor formed 
of stakes covered with the branches of the vine ; we were 
stretched upon the green turf embalmed with the perfume of 
flowera. The conversation was sweet, cheerful, pleasant | 
moreover (and this was far more agreeable), there was no 
question either of power or tributes ; no word which could 
compromise, nor person who could be compromised. Who. 
soever could in good terms relate an interesting history, was 
sure to be listened to with earnestness. Nevertheless, n^ 
continuous narration was made, because gaiety frequently 
interrupted the discourse. Tired at length of this long 
repose, we desired to do something else. We soon separated 
into two bands, according to ages ; one party loudly demanded 
the game of tennis, the others a table and dice. For myself, 
I was the first to give the signal for tennis, because I love it, 



* Philimathiu8. 

« Bishop of Lyons, towards the end of the fourth century. His f6te 
b celebrated on the 2d of Sei^mber. 
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aci you know, as much as books. On the other side, my 
brother Dominicias, a man full of kindness and cheerfulness, 
seized the dice, shook them, and struck with his dice-box, as 
if he had sounded a trumpet, to call players to him. As to 
us, we played a good deal with the crowd of scholars, so as to 
reanimate by this salutary exercise the vigor of our limbs 
stiffened by too long repose. The illustrious Philimathius 
himself, as says the poet of Mantua, 

** Ausus et ipse manu juvenum tentare laborem'/' 

constantly mixed with the players at tennis. He succeeded 
very well at it when he was younger, but now, as he was 
often driven from the middle, where people were standing, by 
the shock of some running player ; as at other times, if he 
entered the arena, he could neither make way nor avoid the 
ball, and as frequently overthrown, he only raised himself 
with pain from the unlucky fall, he was the first to leave the 
scene of the game, heaving sighs, and very much heated : 
this exercise had swollen the fibres of the liver, and he expe- 
rienced poignant pains. I left off at once, charitably to cease 
at the same time as he, and thus save our brother from feel- 
ing embarrassed at his fatigue. We then seated ourselves 
again, and soon he was forced to ask for water to bathe his 
&ce ; they brought him some, and at the same time a napkin 
covered with hair, which had been washed and was by chance 
suspended from a cord, held by a pulley before the folding- 
door of the house of the porter. While he leisurely dried his 
cheeks, he said to me : 'I wish you would dictate for me a 
quatrain upon the cloth that has rendered me this office.' 
* Be it so,' I answered. < But,' added he, * let my name be 
contained in these verses.' I replied, that what he asked was 
feasible. * Well !' he replied, < dictate them.' * I then said 
to him, with a smile : * Know, however, that the muses will 
soon be irritated if I attempt to meddle with their choir amidst 
80 many witnesses.' He then answered very briskly, and 
yet with politeness (for he is of great readiness of imagination 
and an inexhaustible fund of wit) : < Rather take care, lord 
Solius, that Apollo does not become far more irritated, if you 
attempt to seduce his dear pupils in secret and alone.' You 
may imagine the applause excited by this prompt and well- 
turned answer. Then, and without further delay, I called 
his secretary, who was there already, tablets in hand, and I 
dictated to him a quatrain to this effect : 
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^ < Another morniDg, whether in going out of ^ hot bath, ot 
when the chase has heated his brow, may the handsome Phi. 
limathius still find this linen to dry his dripping face, so that 
the water may pass from his forehead into this fleece as into 
the throat of a drinker !' 

<^ Scarcely had your Bpiphanius written these verses when 
they announced to us that the hour was come when the bishop 
came forth, when we immediately arose." 

Sidonius was then bishop, and doubtless many of those 
who accompanied him to the tomb of Saint Just and to that 
of the consul Syagrius, who participated with him in the cele- 
bration of divine service, and at the game of tennis, in the 
chanting of the psalms, and in the taste of trifling versesi 
were bishops like him. 

We are now at the end of the first question which we laid 
down ; we have considered the social state of civil and reli- 
gious, Roman and Christian Gaul, at the fifth century. It 
remains for us to study the moral state of the same epoch, the 
idears, the doctrines, the sentiments which agitated it ; in a 
word, the internal and intellectual life of men. This will 
form the subject of the next lecture. 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 

Object of ^e lecture— Wh»t most be imdMrstood by ^e moral aUte of 
ft society — ^Reciprocal injfioence of the social state upon the moml 
state, and of the moral state upon the social state — At the fourth 
century, civil Gaulish society alone possessed institutions favorable 
to intellectual development—Craulisb schools — Legal situation of the 
professors — ^Religious society has no other mediums of -development 
and influence than its ideas — Still one languishes, and the o^er 
prospers— Decline of the civil schools — ^Activity of the Christian 
society — Saint Jerome, Saint Augustin, and Saint Paulin of Nola^> 
Their correspondence with Oaul-^Foundation and character of 
monasteries m Gaul — Causes of the difference of the moral state of 
the two societies— Comparative view of the civil literature and the 
Christian literature in tne fourth and fifth centuries — Inequality of 
the liberty of mind in the two societies — ^Necessity for religion lend- 
ing its aid to studies and letters. 

Before entering into the examination of the moral state of 
Graulish society at the end of the fourth and at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, I must be allowed to say a few 
words as to the nature of this part of my task. These words, 
moral staUy have, in the eyes of some people, a somewhat 
vague appearance. I would wish to determine their meaning 
with precidon. Moral sciences, now-a-days, are accused of 
a want of exactitude, of perspicuity, of certainty ; they are 
reproached as not being sciences. They should, they may 
be sciences, just the same as physical sciences, for they also 
exercise themselves upon facts. Moral &cts are not less 
real than others : man has not invented them : he discovered 
and named them ; he takes note of them every moment of his 
life ; he studies them as he studies all that surrounds him, all 
that comes to his intelligence by the interposition of his* 
senses. Moral sciences have, if the expression be allowed, 
the same matter as other sciences ; they are, then, not by 
any means condemned by their nature to be less precise or 
less certain. It is more difficult, I grant, for them to arrive 
at exactitude, perspicuity, precision. Moral facts are, on the 
one hand, more extended and more exact, and, on the other, 
more profoundly concealed, than physical facts ; they are at 
once more complex in their development, and more simple in 
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their origin. Hence arises a much greater difficulty of o^ 
serving them, classifying them, and reducing them to a 
science. This is the true source of the reproaches of which 
the moral sciences have often been the subject. Mark their 
singular fate: they are evidently the first upon which the 
human race occupied itself;, when we go back to the cradle 
of societies, we everywhere encounter moral facts, which, 
under the cloak of religion or of poetry, attracted the atten^ 
tion, and excited the thought of men* And yet, in order to 
succeed in thoroughly knowing them, scientifically knowing 
them, all the skill, all the penetration, and all the prudence 
of the most practised reason is necessary. Such, therefore, 
is the state of moral sciences, that they are at once the first 
and the last in the chronological order ; the first, the necessity 
which works upon the human mind ; the last, that it succee<h» 
in iclevating to the precision, clearness, and certainty, which 
is the scientific character. We must not, therefore, be as- 
tonished nor ai&ighted by the reproaches which they have 
incurred ; they are natural and legitimate : let it be known 
that neither the certainty nor the value of the moral sciences 
are in the least afiected by them ; and thence let this useful 
lesson be drawn, that, in their study, in the observation and 
description of moral facts, it is necessary, if possible, to be 
still more nice, ex&ct, attentive, and strict, than in anything 
else. Profiting by the lesson, I commence by determining 
with precision, what I intend to convey by these words — ^the 
mortU 9kUe of society. 

We have hitherto been occupied with the social state of 
Graul, that is, the relations of men among themselves, and their 
external and natural condition. This done, the social rela- 
tions described, are the facts, whose aggregate constitutes the 
life of an epoch, exhausted ? Certainly not : there remains 
to be studied the internal, the personal state of men, the state 
of souls, that is, on one side, the ideas, doctrines, the wbde 
intellectual life of man ; on the other, the relations which 
connect ideas with actions, creeds with the determinations of 
the will, thought with human liberty. 

This is the two-fold fact which ccmstitutes, in my opinioo^ 
the moral state of a society, and which we have to study in the 
Gaulish society of the fifth century. 

According to a very general opinion, I might dispense with 
insisting long upon this inquiry. It has often been said that 
the moral state dep^s upon the social state, that the rela- 
8 
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tions of men between themselves, the principles or customs 
which preside in these relations, decide their ideas^ their sen- 
timents, their internal life ; that ]^vemments and institutions 
make the people. This was a dominant idea in the last ceU'* 
tury, and was produced^ under different forms, by the most 
illustrious writers of the age, Montesquieu, Voltaire, the 
economists, the publicists, 6^c. Nothing is more simple: 
the revolution that the last century brought forth was a social 
revolution ; it was far more occupied in changing the respect^ 
ive situation of men, than their internal and personal disposi- 
tion ; it desired rather to reform society than the individuaL 
Who will be surprised that it was everywliere preoccupied 
with what it sought, with what it did — ^that it was too much 
taken up with the social state ? Yet there were circumstan- 
ces which might have served to have warned it : it labored 
to change the relations, the external condition of men ; but 
what were the instruments, the fulcrum of its woric I ideas, 
sentiments, internal and individual dispositions : it was by the 
aid of the moral state that it undertook the reform of the 
social state. The moral state, then, must be acknowledged 
to be, not only distinct from, but, to a certain point, indepen* 
dent of the social state ; it should be seen that situations, 
institutions are not all, nor do they decide all, in the life of 
nations ; that other causes may modify, contend with, even 
surmount these; and that if the external world acts upon 
man, man in his turn acts upon the world. I would not, tiiat 
it should be thought that I reject the idea which I combat ; far 
from it ; its share of legitimacy is great : no doubt but that 
the social state exercised a powerful influence upon the moral 
state. I do not so much as wish that this doctrine should be 
exclusive ; the influence is shared and reciprocal : if it be 
correct to say that governments make nations, it is no less 
true that nations make governments. The question which is 
here encountered is higher and greater than it appears : it is 
a question whether events, the life of the social world, are, as 
the physical world, under the empire of external and neces- 
sary causes, or whether man himself, his thought, his will, 
concur to produce and govern them ; a question what is the 
share of &tality and that of liberty in the lot of the human 
race. A question of immense interest, and which I shall 
one day perhaps have occasion to treat in the manner which 
it merits ; at present, I can only assign it its place, and I con^ 
tent myself by dauning for liberty, for man himself, a place» 
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a great place, among the authors of events in the creation of 
history. 

I return to the inquiry into the moral state of civil society 
and religious society in Gaul, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

If institutions could do all, if laws supplied and the means 
furnished to society could do everything, the intellectual state 
of Gaulish civil society at this epoch would have heen far supe- 
rior to that of the religious society. The first, in fact, alone 
possessed all the institutions proper to second the development 
of mind, the progress and empire of ideas. Roman Gaul was 
covered with large schools. The principal were those of 
Trdves, Bordeaux, Autun, Toulouse, Poitiers, Lyons, Nar- 
honne, Aries, Marseilles, Vienne, Besan^on, &c. Some were 
very ancient ; those of Marseilles and of Autun, for example, 
dated from the first century. They were taught philosophy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, literature, grammar, astrology, sdl 
the sciences of the age. In the greater part of these schools, 
indeed, they at first taught only rhetoric and grammar ; but 
towards the fourth century, professors of philosophy and law 
were everywhere introduced. 

Not only were these schools numerous, and provided with 
many chairs, but the emperors continually took the profes- 
sors of new measures into favor. Their interests are, from 
Constantino to Theodosius the younger, the subject of fre- 
quent imperial constitutions, which sometimes extended, 
sometimes confirmed their privileges ; here are the principal 
of these : 

1. ConstarUinu^ Augustus to Fo^manii^ (in 321).-^'' We 
order that physicians, grammarians, and the other learned 
professors he for the future, they and the property they pos- 
sess in their respective cities, exempt from all municipal 
charges, but that, nevertheless, they may be capable of beuiff 
invested with the honores.* We forbid them to be harassed 
by law, or that any wrong be done them. If any one annoys 
them, let him be prosecuted by the magistrates, to the end 
that they themselves may be spared that trouble, and let 
him pay one hundred thousand pieces to the exchequer ; if a 



> Probably prsetorian prefect. 

* There was a distinction made in the Roman cities and mnnicipali- 
ties between the munera, municipal functions of an inferior class, 
which conferred no priyile^ ; and the honores, superior functions, 
regular magistracies, to which certain privileges were attached. 
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slave ofl^d them let him be whipped by his master hefbre 
him he has ofTended ; and if the master has consented to the 
outrage, let him pay twenty thousand pieces to the exchequer, 
and let his slave remain in pledge till the whole sum be 
delivered. We order to be paid to the said professors 
their salaries; and as they must not be charged with 
onerous functions, we allow them to have the konores confer, 
red upon them when they desire, but we do not oblige them 
to it.'^* 

2. CkmstanUntis Augustus to the people (in 183). — "CJon- 
firming the good deeds of our divine predecessors, we order 
that physicians and professors of letters, as well as their wives 
and children, be exempt from all public functions and charges; 
that they be not included in the service of the militia, nor 
obliged to receive guests, or to acquit themselves of any 
charge, to the end that they may have more facility to instruct 
many people in the liberal studies and the above-mentioned 
professions."* 

3. GraUanus Augustus to Ardonius, pretorian prefect cf 
the Oauls (in 376). — " In the heart of the great cities which, 
in all the diocese confided to your Magnificence, flourish 
with illustrious masters, let the best preside over the edu- 
cation of youth (we mean the rhetoricians and grammarians 
in the Attic and Roman tonguesV let the orators receive from 
the exchequer twenty-four rations;* let the less consider- 
able number of twelv'e rations be, according to usage, ac- 
corded to Greek and Latin grammarians. And to the end 
that the cities which enjoy metrbpolitan rights may select 
jfamous professors, and as we do not think that each city 
should be left free to pay its rhetoricians and masters ac- 
cording to its inclination, for the illustrious city of Treves 
we wish to do something more ; accordingly, let thirty rations 
be there granted to the rhetoricians, twenty to the Latin 
grammarian, and twelve to the Greek grammarian, if a ca- 
pable one can be found."* 

Valentinian, Honorius, Theodosius IL issued many similar 
decrees. After the Empire was divided among many masters, 



1 Cod. Theod., 1. III., tit. 3, 1. i. « Ibid. 1. 3. 

s Annona^ a certain measure of wheat, oil, and other provisions* 
probably what was necessary for the daily consumption of a single per- 
son, iifLSffiokov, 

* Cod. Theod., XIH., tit. 3, b. U. 
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each of them conceroed hhnself rather more about the pros- 
perity of his states and the public establishments which were 
in them. Thence arose a momentary amelioration, of which 
the schools felt the effects, particularly those of Gaul, under 
the administration of Constantius Clorus, of Julian, and of 
Gratian. 

By the side of the schools were, in general, placed other 
analogous establishments. Thus, at Treves there was a grand 
library of the imperial palace, concerning which no special 
information has reached us, but of which we may judge by the 
details which have reached us concerning that of Constan- 
tinople. This last had a librarian and seven scribes constantly 
occupied — four for Greek, and three for Latin. They copied 
both ancient works and new works. It is probable that the 
same institution existed at Treves, and in the great towns of 
Gaul. 

Civil society, then, was provided with means of instruction 
and intellectual development. It was not the same with 
religious society. It had at this epoch no institution espe- 
cially devoted to teaching ; it did not receive from the state 
any aid to this particular aim. Christians, as well as others, 
could frequent the public schools ; but most of the professors 
were still pagans, or indifferent in religious matters, and, in 
their indifference, had sufficient ill-will towards the new 
religion. They therefore attracted very few Christians. 
The sciences which they taught, grammar and rhetoric, pagan 
by origin, dominated by the ancient pagan mind, had besides 
but little interest for Christianity. Lastly, it was for a long 
time in the inferior classes, among the people, that Chris- 
tianity was propagated, especially in the Gauls, and it was 
the superior classes which followed the great schools. More- 
over, it was hardly until the commencement of the fourth 
century that the Christians appeared there, and then but few 
in number. 

No other source of study was open to them. The establish- 
ments which, a little afterwards, became, in the Christian 
church, the refuge and sanctuary of instruction, the monas- 
teries, were hardly commenced in the Gauls. It was only after 
the year 360 that the two first were founded by St. Martin — 
one at Liguge, near Poitiers, the other at Marmoutiers, near 
Tours ; and they were devoted rather to religious contemplatiim 
than to teaching. 

Any great school, any special institution devoted to the 
8* 
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service and to the prepress of intellect, was at that time, 
therefore, wanting to the Christians ; they had only their own 
ideas, the internal and personal movement of their thought. 
It was necessary that they should draw everjrthing from 
themselves ; their doctrines, and the empire of their doctrines 
over the will — ^the desire which they had to propagate them- 
selves, to take possession of the world — ^that was Uieir whole 
power. 

Still, the activity and intellectual strength of the two soci- 
eties were prodigiously unequal. With its institutions, its 
professors, its privileges, the one was nothing and did nothing 
— with its single icbas, the other incessantly labored and 
seized everything. 

All things, in the fifth century, attest the decay of the civil 
schools. The contemporaneous writers, Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Mamertius Claudianus, for example, deplore it in every 
page, saying that the young men no longer studied, that pro- 
fessors were without pupils, that science languished and was 
being lost. They attempted, by amultitude of petty expedients, 
to escape the necessity of long and vigorous studies. This was 
a time of abbreviators of history, philosophy, grammar, and 
rhetoric ; and they evidently proposed to themselves not to 
propagate instruction in the classes who would not study, but 
to spare the labor of science to those who could, but would not, 
devote themselves to it. It was especially the young men of 
the superior classes who frequented the schools ; but these 
classes, as has been seen, were in rapid dissolution. The 
schools fell with them ; the institutions still existed, but they 
were void — ^the soul had quitted the body. 

The intellectual aspect of Christian society was very dif- 
ferent. Gaul, in the fifth century, was under the influence 
of three spiritual chiefs, of whom none lived there : Saint 
Jerome^ residing at Bethlehem, Saint Augustin^ at Hippo, 
Saint Paulin" at Nola : the latter only was a Gaul by birth. 
They truly governed Gaulish Christianity ; it was to them 
that it addressed itself on all occasions, to receive ideas, solu- 
tions, councils. Examples abound. A priest, bom at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, and who was called Vigilantius, travelled to 
Palestine. He there saw Saint Jerome, and engaged with him 
in controversy concerning some questions of ecclesiastical 



1 Born in 331, died in 420. * Born in 354, died in 430. 

* Bora in 354, died in 431. 
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doctrine or discipline. Upon his return to the Gauls, he wrote 
omcemiDg what he regarded as abuses. He attacked the 
worship of martyrs, their relics, the miracles worked at their 
tombs, frequent fasts, austerities, even celibacy. Scarcely was 
his work published, than a priest named Reparius, who lived 
in his neighborhood, probably in Dauphiny or Savoy, ac- 
quainted Saint Jerome with it, giving him an account at large 
of the contents of the book, and of its danger, as he scdd. 
Saint Jerome immediately answered Repcuius, and his answer 
is a first refutation, which promises a second more in detail. 
Reparius and another neighboring priest, Didier, immediately 
sent to Bethlehem by a third priest, Sisinnius, the writings of 
Vigilantius ; and in less than two years after the commence- 
ment of the contest. Saint Jerome sent into the Gauls a com- 
plete refutation, which rapidly spread there. The same fact 
took place almost at the same moment between Gaul and St. 
Augustin, upon the subject of the heresy of Pelagius con- 
cerning free- will and grace ; there was the same care on the 
part of the Gaulish priests to inform the grsind bishop of 
everything; the same activity on his part to answer their 
questions, to, remove their doubts, to sustain, to direct their 
faitlu Every heresy which threatened, every question which 
arose, became, between the Gauls on one side, and Hippo, 
Bethlehem, and Nola on the other, the occasion of a long and 
rapid succession of letters, messages, journeys, pamphlets. 
It was not even necessary that a great question should arise« 
that general and pressing religious interest should be involved. 
Simple Christians, and women, were prcroccupied with certain 
ideas» certain scruples ; light was wanting to them ; they had 
recourse to the same doctors, the same remedies. A woman 
of Bayeux, Hedibie, and at the same time a woman of Cahors, 
Algasie, drew up, in order to address them to Saint Jerome, 
the one twelve, the other eleven questions concerning philo- 
sophical, religious, historical matters: they asked him the 
explanation of certain passages of the Holy Scriptures ; they 
wished to know from him what were the conditions of moral 
perfection, or what conduct should be pursued in certain cir- 
cumstances of life. In a word, they consulted him as a family 
spiritual director } and a priest named Apodemus set out from 
die heart of Brittany, charged to carry these letters into the 
heart of Palestine, and to bring back the answers. The sanxn 
activity, the same rapidity of circulation reigned in the interior 
of Gaulish Christianity. Saint Sulpicius Severus, the com- 
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panion and friend of Saint Martin of Tours, wrote a L^ of 
that Saint while still living. It spread everyWliere, in Graul, 
in Spain, and in Italy ; copies of it were sold in all the great 
towns ; bishops sent for it with eagerness. Whenever a reli«. 
gious desire, doubt, or difficulty was manifested, doctors labor- 
ed, priests travelled, writings circulated. And this was no 
easy thing, this quick and vast correspondence. Physical 
means were wanting ; the roads were few and perilous ; ques- 
tions had far to be carried, and long to wait for an answer ; 
active zeal — immovable, inexhaustible patience — was neces- 
sary ; lastly, that perseverance in moral wants W€w necessary 
which at all times is a rare virtue, and which can alone supply 
the imperfection of institutions. 

Nevertheless, institutions began to rise, and to be regulated 
among the Christians of Gaul. The foundation of the greater 
portion of the large monasteries of the southern provinces 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. That of Saint 
Faustin at Nimes, and another in his diocese, has been 
attributed to Saint Castor, bishop of Apt, about 422. Abouf 
the same time, Cassienus founded at Marseilles that of Saini 
Victor ; Saint Honoratus and Saint Caprais that of Lerinsi 
the most celebrated of the age, in one of the isles of Hydres ; 
rather later arose that of Condat or Saint Claude in Franche- 
Comt^, that of Grigny in the diocese of Vienne, and many 
others of less importance. The primitive character of the 
Gaulish monasteries was entirely^ dififerent from that of the 
eastern monasteries. In the east, the monasteries were chiefly 
for the purposes of solitude and contemplation ; the men who 
retired into the Thebaid desired to escape pleasures, tempta- 
tions, and the corruption of civil society ; they wished to aban- 
don themselves, far from social intercourse, to the transports 
of their imagination, and to the rigors of their conscience. It 
was not until a later period that they drew near each other 
in places where at first they had been dispersed, and anchorites 
or solitaries became cenobites, KoivopioX, living in common. In 
the west, despite the imitation of the east, monasteries had a 
different origin ; they began with life, in common with the 
desire, not of isolation, but of union. Civil society was a prey 
to all kinds of disorders ; national, provincial, or municipal, it 
was dissolving on all sides ; a centre and an asylum was en- 
tirely wanting to men who wished to discuss, exercise them- 
selves, live together ; they found one in the monasteries ; thus 
monastic life, Id ^ts rise, had neither the contemplative nor 
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aoUtairy chaaraater ; on the coDtrary, it was highly soeial aod 
active;, it kindled a focus of intellectual development; it 
aerved as the instrument of fermentation and propagation of 
ideas. The monasteries of the south of Gaul were pMloso* 
p^eal schools of Christianity ; it was there that intellectual 
men meditated^ discussed, taught ; it was from thence that 
new ideas, daring thoughts, heresies, were sent forth* It was 
in the abbeys of Saint Victor and of Lerins that all the great 
questions of free-will, predestination, grace, original sin, were 
the most warmly agitated, and where the Pelagian opinions, 
£oT fifty years, found the greatest nourishment and support. 

It will be seen that the intellectual state of religious society, 
Qjod that of civil society, cannot be compared ; on one side, 
all is decay, lai^uor, inertia ; on the other, all is moven^nt, 
eagerness, amotion, progress. What are the causes of such 
a contrast ? It is necessary to know from whence so striking 
a difference arose, how it continued, why each day it was 
a^^ravated : by this only shall we arrive at a full knowledge 
and comprehension of their moral state. 

There were, I believe, two great causes for the fact which 
I have just described : 1st. the very nature of the subjects, 
questions, intellectual labors with which the two societies 
occupied themselves : 2d. the very unequal freedom of minds 
in one and the other. 

Civil literature, if I may use the expression, presents at 
this epoch in Graul fflaly four kinds of men and of works : 
grammarians, rhetoricians, chrcmiclers, and poets ; poets 
not on a large scale, but cm a small one, makers of epithala- 
mium», inscriptions, descriptions, idyls, eclogues. These are 
the subjects upon which what remained of the Roman mind 
exercised itself. 

Christian literature was entirely different. It abounded in 
philosophers, politicians, and orators ; it agitated the most im- 
portant questions, the most, pressing interests. I shall now 
place before you, always taking heed to confine my^ielf to 
Gaul, some proper names and some titles, a comparative view 
of the principal writers and works of the two literatures.^ You 
yourselves will deduce the consequences. 

I do not here pretend to give a biographical or literary 
miumeration, however for from complete. I only pomt out 
the most eminent names and facts. 

Among the grammarians with whom civil literature was 
crowded, I shaU name, 1st Agroetius or Agritius, professor 
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at Bordeaux about the middle of the fourth century, l^ #faoin 
' we have a remaining treatise, or fragment of a tretUise, on 
the property ^nd varieties of the Latin tongue ; Latin ayno- 
nymes, for example, tenvperantia, temperatio and temperies ; 
pereussus andpercu&u^; the author restd upon examf^es drawn 
from the best authors — Cicero, Horace, Terence, Livy, &c. — 
for the distinctions which he establishes. 2d. Urbicus, ako 
professor at Bordeaux, celebrated chiefly for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek language and literature. 3d. Ursnlus 
and Harmonius, professors at Trdves. Harmonius collected 
the poems of Homer, adding thereto notes on false readings, 
interpretations, &c. 

By the side of the grammarians are the rhetoricians, whose 
business was not only with teaching eloquence, but with 
writing discourses, panegyrics on all the chief circumstances 
of life, upon the occasion of i^tes, civil solemnities, the death 
or accession of an emperor, 6cc. Twelve of these bravuras 
of vain eloquence have been specially preserved and collected. 
The four principal panegyrists are — ^first, Claudius Mamertinus, 
author of an eulogy on the emperor Maximian, delivered at 
Treves, the 20th of April, 292, the day on which the foundation 
of Rome was celebrated ; secondly, Btunenius, profossor of 
eloquence at Autun, author of four discourses delivered from 
297 to 31 1, in the presence and in honor of Constantius Chlorus, 
and of Ccmstantiae ; thirdly, Nazarius, professor a,t Bordeaux, 
author of a panegyric on Constantine; fourthly, Claudius 
Mamertinus, perhaps the son of the first, author of a discourse 
delivered in 362 before Julian. 

Among the Gaulish and pagan chroniclers of this epoch, the 
most distinguished is Butropius, who wrote his abridgment of 
Roman history about the year 370. 

I might extend the list of poets at pleasure, but it will not 
be complained of that I only name three of them. The 
most fertile, the most celebrated, and incontestably the most 
spiritual and elegant, is Ausonius, who was bom at Bordeaux 
about 309, and died wpon one of his estates in 394, after 
having filled the highest public offices, and composed — ^fiist, 
one hundred and forty epigrams ; secondly, thirty-eight epi- 
taphs ; thirdly, twenty idyls ; fourthly, twenty-four epistles ; 
fifihly, seventeen descriptions of towns, and a multitude of 
small poems upon such subjects as the professors of Bordeaux, 
the persons and incidents of his family, the twelve Csesars, 
the seven wise men of Greece, &o., &c. 
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An uiK^e of Ausoaius, named Arborius, of Toulouse, hm 
left a small poem, addressed to a young girl too finely dressed^ 
Ad vtj^ginem nimis cu&am^ 

A poet of Poitiers, Rutilius Numatianus, who lived hr 
some time at Rome, and who returned to his country about 
the year 416, upon his return wrote a poem entitled Itinera- 
rittm, or de Reditu ; a curious work enough ht details of 
places, manners, and for the anger of the poet against the 
invasion of society by the Jews and the monks. He was 
evidently a pagan. 

I pass to the Gaulish Christian society at the same epoch. 

The first name that I meet with is that of Saint Ambrose ; 
although he passed his life in Italy, I reckon him as a Gaul, 
for he was born at Treves, about the year 340. His works 
have been collected in two volumes folio. They contain 
Uurty*six difierent works — religious treatises, commentaries 
upon the Bible, discourses, letters, hymns, ^c. The most 
extensive, and also the most curious, is entitled De Officiis 
Ministrorum (concerning the duties of ministers of the 
church). 

At a future period I shall, perhaps, return to this work in 
detail ; at present I only wish to explain its character. You 
would be tempted to believe, from the title, that it was a 
treatise upon the particular duties of priests, and on the man- 
ner in which they should acquit themselves of their duties. 
You would be deceived ; it is a complete moral treatise, in 
which the author, while on the subject of priests, passes in 
review all human duties ; he there sets down and resolves a 
multitude of questions of practical philosophy. 

By the side of Saint Ambrose I shall place Saint Paulin, 
born, like him, in Gaul (at Bordeaux, about the year 353), 
and who died, like him, a bishop, in Italy (at Nola, in 431). 
Many of his works, among others his book against the pagans, 
are lost ; all that remains of him are some letters and poems ; 
but letters, at this period, had a very different importance 
from what they have in modern times. Literature, properly 
so called, held but little place in the Christian world ; men 
wrote very little for the sake of writing ; for the mere pleas- 
ure of manifesting their ideas ; some event broke forth, a 
question arose, and a book was oflen produced under the form 
of a letter to a Christian, to a friend, to a church. Politics, 
religion, controversy, spiritual and temporal interests, general 
and special councils — all are met with in the letters of this 
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tirne^ and they are among the nuffiber of its most €iuf$oiis 
monuments. 

I have already named Saint Sulpicius Severus, of Tcm- 
louse^ (or of some other town of Aquitaine, for his origip is 
not known with certainty), and his L^e of SaitU MarttAy of 
Tours* He moreover wrote a Sacred lliMory, one of the 
first essays at ecclesiastical history attempted in the west ; it 
reaches from the beginning of the world up to the year 400, 
and contains many important facts which are not found 
elsewhere. 

Nearly at the same time, or mther later, the monk Cassie- 
nus,' a provincial by birth, as it would appear, though he 
lived for a very long time in the east, publifiivdd at Marseilles, 
at the request of Saint Oastor, bishop of Apt, his InstUxUons 
and his Conferences, works written for the purpose of making 
the western world acquainted with the origin, principles, 
practices, and ideas of the eastern monks. It was at this 
period, as you have heard, that most of the -earlier monaste- . 
ries in southern Graul w«re fi)unded by the co-operalion of 
Cassienus himself; so that these books of his were prepared 
to meet an actual and practical wanh 

It recurs to me that before Cassienus I should have men- 
tioned Saint Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, one ofihe most active, 
most upright, and most eminent chiefs of the Geuilish church,' 
who wrote a number of works, all of them of limited extent, 
but all highly important in their time. They are, in fact, 
for the most part, mere pamphlets upon the various questions 
which Were then engaging attention. After Christianity had 
grown beyond its infancy, the more eminent bishops had two 
parts to play at one and the same time — ^that of philosopher 
and that of statesman. They possessed the empire over 
ideas, or, at all events, the preponderating influence in the 
intellectual order ; and they had also to administer the tem- 
poral affairs of the religious society. They were called up- 
on concurrently to fulfil two missions-^to mediate and to act, 
to convince and to govern. Hence the prodigious variety, 
and hence also the haste, which very often characterize their 
writings. These, in general, were works got up altogether 
for the occasion — pamphlets intended, now to solve a question 
of doctrine, now to discuss a matter of business, to enlighten 



1 Bom a^out 355, died i^out 420. 

' Bora about 360, died about 440. * Died about 368. 
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# mily or.<^po6e a dvil disorder, to answer a heresy, or to 
<^taiA a concession from the government. The works of 
Saint Hilary are more especially impressed with this 
character* 

A monk, who was possiUy acquainted with Saint Hilary, 
since he lived for some time with St. Martin of Tours, Eva- 
gritis,^ wrote two dialogues, entitled — the one, Conference 
hftween Theofhihu, a Christian, and Simon, a Jew — ^the other, 
Conference ieti&een Zacheus, a Christian, and ApoUonius, a 
philosopher— cunoxta monuments of the manner in which a 
Christian monk of the end of the fourth century fhuned in 
his mind the question, on the one hand, between Judaism and 
Christianity; and on the other, between Christianity and 
philosophy. 

A little later than this, a priest of Marseilles, Salvienns, a 
native of Trdvef , wrote his treatise On Avarice, a treatise on 
religious morality, and his book, which I have already men- 
tioned, De Chib^natione Dei, a work remarkable both as a 
picture of the social state and manners of the period, and as 
an attempt to acquit Providence from any share in the mise- 
ries of the world, the blame o( which he entirely throws 
upon mcmkind themselves. 

The Pelagian schism gave rise to a vast number of works, 
among which, however, I will only mention those of Saint 
Prosper of Aquitaine, and especially his poem. Against Lu 
grates, one of the happiest efibrts of philosophical poetry that 
ever emanated from the bosom of Christianity. His Chronicle, 
which extends from the origin of the world to the year 455, is 
not without importance. 

While the question of free will and of grace was agitating 
the whole church, and more especially that of Gaul, that of 
the immateriality of the soul was being more quietly discussed 
in the Narbonnese, between Faustus,' bishop of Riez, who 
maintained that the soul is material, and Mamertius Claudie- 
nus,' priest of Vienne, and brother of the bishop Saint Ma- 
mertius, who defended the contrary opinion. The letter in 
which Faustus sets forth his views, and the treatise of Ma- 
mertius daudienus, entitled On the Nature of the Soul, are 
amcmgst the most curious monuments of the state of the human 
mind in the fifth century, and I therefore propose to make 
you acquainted with them in detail at a future period. 

1 Died in 490. * Died about 473. 

9 
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Of the CSiristian literature of this penod, I will dte hut one 
more name, that of Gennadius, priest at Marseilles, who, ia 
his work entitled, Treatise on Ubistnous Men, or Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authors, from the middle cf the fourth century to the end of 
iheMh, has given us more information on the literary history 
of the period than we find anywhere else. When you com- 
pare these two lists, dry and incomplete as they are, of authors 
and of works, do not the names, the titles alone, explain the 
difference in the intellectual state of the two societies ? The 
Christian writers address themselves at once to the highest 
interests of thought and of life ; they are active and potent 
at once in the domain of intellect, and in that of reality ; their 
activity is rational, and their philosophy popular ; they treat 
of things which alike stir up the soul of the anchorite in his 
solitude, and of naticms in their cities. The civil literature, 
cm the contrary, has no reference to questicms either of prin- 
ciple or of passing events, to either the moral wants or the 
household sentiments of the masses ; it is entirely a literature 
of convention and luxury, of coteries and of schools, wholly 
and solely devoted, from the very nature of the subjects 
which engage its attention, to the passing entertainment of 
the nobles and the wits. 

This is not all ; we find another and a far different cause 
£)r the diversity of the moral condition of the two societies; 
liberty, that is to say, liberty of mind, was entirely wanting 
to the one, while in the other it was real and powerful. 

Indeed, it was impossible but that liberty should be wholly 
wanting to the civil literature; that literature belonged to 
civil society, to the old Roman world ; it was its image, its 
amusement ; it bore all its characteristics, — decay, sterility, 
fertility, servility. The very nature, however, of the subjects 
upon which it exercised itself, rendered the presence of these 
characteristics veiy endurable. It kept entirely apart from 
all the great moral questions, from all the real interests of 
life, that is to say, from every career in which freed(nfn of 
mind is indispensable. Grammar, rhetoric, minor poetry, 
very readily adapt themselves to servitude. To compile Latin 
synonymes like Agradus — ^to criticise, like Arborius, a girl 
over dressed — or even to celebrate, like Ausonius, the beauties 
of the Moselle, required neither freedom nor, in truth, even 
movement of mind. This subordinate literature has more 
than once prospered extremely well under despotism, and in 
the decline of society. 
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In tile very heart of tl^ echools, there was an entire absence 
of liberty ; the whole of the professors were removable at 
any time. The emperor had full power, not only to transfer 
thenv from one town to another, but to cancel their appoint- 
ment whenever he thought fit. Moreover, in a great many 
of the Gaulish towns, the people themselves were against 
them, for the people were Christians, at least in a great 
majority, and as such had a distaste for schools which were 
altc^ether pagan in origin and intention. The professors, 
accordingly, were regarded with hostility, and often mal- 
treated ; they were, in fact, quite unsupported except by the 
remnant of the higher classes, and by the imperial authority, 
which still maintained order, aod which having heretofere 
often persecuted the Christians solely in compliance with the 
clamorous demands of the people, now, in the fourth century, 
protected the pagans against the people^ either from an abstract 
desire to preserve order, from deference to the wishes of dis- 
tinguished citizens, themselves pagans or indifferent about 
the matter^ or out of that respect for old institutions, old 
principles, which an old government ever retains. You may 
thus readily perceive, in how dependent, powerless, pre- 
ccuious, painful a position the professors were placed. That 
of the students was scarcely any better. They were the 
object of a multitude of inquisitorial, vexatious, police regula- 
tions, against which they bad no practical security. I will 
read to you an edict of Valentinian, which will give you a 
clear idea of their situation ; the edict itself only refers to the 
students of the school at Rome, but the other schools of the 
empire were conducted upon analogous rules and principles : 

" Valentinian^ Valeriusy and Chatian, to Olyhrius, Prefect of 
Rome (870). 

« 1. All persons coming to study at Rome, must imme- 
diately upon their arrival lay before the master of the census* 
letters from the provincial governors who have given them 
permission to travel, setting forth their place of abode, their 
age, their name, condition, and description. 2. They must de- 
clare, also, at the same time, what studies they intend more 
especially to pursue. 3. They must let the census office knoiv> 

' A magistrate, some of whose functions were analogous with those 
of our prefect of police. 
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horn time to tune, their place of abode in Rome^ so that the 
<^oer8 of that department may see to their foUowing out the 
etodies which they have .indicated as the object of their pur* 
suit. 4. The afi^resaid officers are chaiged to take care that 
the stvidents conduct themselves at the lecti^res in a becoming 
manner, avoiding all occasion of gaining ^m ill reputation, and 
taking no part in any of those private associations among 
themselves, which we regard as venr little short of crimes ; 
they are not to visit the theatre too mquently, not to indulge 
in overfeastinff and revelry. Any student who shall forget 
the dignified demeanor due from him who pursues the liberal 
arts> shall be publicly beaten with rods, put on board some 
vessel, and, ignominiously expelled the city, be sent back 
whence he came. They who apply themselves assiduously to 
their studies, may remain in Rome until their twentieth year ; 
should they then omit to return home of their own accord, let 
the prefect have them removed, whether they will or no. 
And that these regulations may be properly attended to, your 
£Ugh Sincerity will forthwith direct the chief officers of the 
census department to have drawn up, every month, a report 
upon the said students, setting forth how many there are, who 
they are, whence they came, their general character, and who 
of them, their time in Rome being completed, have to be sent 

back to Africa, or other provinces Let a copy of these 

reports be annually sent to us, that, thereby made acquainted 
with the merits and acquirements of the students, we may 
judge how far any of them are necessary or desirable for our 
service " 



"1 



Some of these precautions may very possibly have been, in 
certain cases, necessary and proper ; but it is at the same time 
quite clear that in the system of which they were a leading, a 
dominant feature, in the schools of whose discipline they formed 
the basis, there was no liberty. 

In Christian literature, on the contrary, liberty manifests 
itself in full luxuriance : the activity of mind, the diversity of 
opinion publicly declared, are of themselves sufficient to prove 
the fact of this liberty. The human mind does not spread its 
wings so broadly, so energetically, when it is loaded with 
irons. Liberty, besides, was inherent in the intellectual situ- 
ation of the church : she was laboring at the formation of her 



> Cod. Theod., 1. xiv., t. ix., 1. i. 
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doc^rineSf vfaich, as to a great nunUier of points, she had not 
as yet promulgated or fixed. From time to time, some ques- 
tion was raised by an event, by a polemical writing ; it was 
ti^n examined and discussed by the chie& of the religious 
society ; and the decision formed, the belief adopted, the dognob 
was in due time proclaimed. It is evident that, in such a 
period as this, there must exist liberty, presarious, perhaps, 
wad transitory, but still real, and, to a considerable extent, 
practical. 

The state of the legislation against heresy was not as yet 
mortal to it ; the principle of persecution, the idea that truth 
had a right to govern by force, occupied men's minds, but it 
did not yet dominate in facts. Civil power began to lend a 
strong hand to the church against the heretics, and to be 
severe against them ; they were exiled, certain functions were 
interdicted them, they were despoiled of their property ; some 
even, as the Priscillianists, in 385, were condemned to death : 
the laws of the emperors, especially those of Theodosius the 
Great, were full of menaces and' provisions against heresy ; the 
course of things, in short, evidently tended to tyraimy ; civil 
power, however, still hesitated to make itself the instrument 
of doctrines^ the greatest bishops. Saint Hilary, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Martin, still cried out against all cafHtal condem- 
nation of heretics, saying that the church had no right to 
employ other than spiritual arms. In a word, although the 
principle of persecution was in progress, and in very threat- 
enitig progress, liberty was still stronger : a dangerous and 
tempestuous liberty, but active and general ; a man was a 
heretic at his peril ; but he might be one if he pleased ; and 
men might sustain, they did sustain, their opinions, for a long 
period, with energy, with publicity. It will suffice to glance 
at the canons of the councils of this epoch in order to be con- 
vinced that liberty was still great : with the exception of two 
er three great general councils, these assemblies, pardculariy 
in Graul, scarcely concerned themselves with anything more 
than discipline ; questions of theory, of doctrine, appeared 
there rarely and only upon great occasions; it was more 
. especially the government of the church, her situation, die 
rights and duties of priests, that they treated of and decided 
upon : a proof that, in numerous points, diversity of ideas was 
admitted and debate still open. 

Thus, on one side, the very nature of the labors, and on 
the other the situation of minds, fully explain the intellectoal 
9* 
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superiority of the religioas society over the civil society; 
the one state was earnest and free, the other servile and 
frivolous : what is there to add ? 

But one final observation, one, however, which is not without 
importance, and which, perhaps, fully explains why civil 
literature was on the point of death, while religious literature 
lived and prospered so energetically. 

For the culture of mind, for the sciences, for literature, to 
prosper by themselves, independently of all near and direct 
interest, happy and peaceable times are requisite, times of 
contentment and good fortune for men. When the social 
state becomes difficult, rude, unhappy, when men suffer much 
and long, study runs a great risk of being neglected and 
of declining. The taste for pure truth, the appreciation of the 
beautiful, apart from all other desire, are plants as delicate as 
they are noble ; they must have a pure sky, a brilliant sun, a 
soft atmosphere ; amid stomos they droop the head and fade. 
Intellectual development, the labor of mind to attain truth, 
will stop unless placed in the train, and under the shield, of 
some one of the actual, immediate, powerful interests of hu^ 
manity. This is what happened at the fall of the Roman 
empire: study, literature, pure intellectual activity, were 
unable alone to resist disasters, sufferings, universal dis- 
couragement ; it was necessary that they should be attached 
to popular sentiments and interests ; that they should cease 
to appear a luxury, and should become a need. The Christian 
religion furnished them with the means ; by uniting with it, 
philosophy and literature were saved the ruin which menaced 
them ; their activity had then practical, direct results ; they 
showed an application to direct men in their conduct, towards 
their welfare, h may be said without exaggeration that 
the human mind proscribed, beaten down with the storm, 
took refuge in the asylum of churches and monasteries ; it 
supplicatingly embraced the altars, wad entreated to live 
under their shelter and in their service, until better times 
permitted it to re-appear in the world and to breathe the free 
air. 

I shall not go any further into this comparison of the moral 
state of the two societies in the fifth century ; we know 
enough of it, I think, to understand them both clearly. It is 
now necessary to enter deeper into the examination of the 
religious society, alone living and fertile ; it is necessary to 
seek to discover what questions occupied it, what solutions 
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^ere proposed to it, what controversies were powerftil 
and popular, what was their influence upon the life and 
actions of mankind. This will be the subject of our next 
lectures. 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 

Of the principal questions debated in Gattl in the fifth century — Of 
Pelagianism—Of the method to follow in its history-— Of the moral 
facts which gave place to this controversy : 1st, of human liberty ; 
2d, of the impotency of liberty, and the necessity for an external 
succor ; 3d, of the influence of external circumstances upon liberty; 
4th, of the moral changes which happen in the soul without man 
attributing them to his will— Of the questions which naturally arose 
from these facts — Of the special point of view under which we 
should consider them in the Christian church in the fifth century 
— History of Pelagianism at Rome, in Africa, in the East, and in 
Gaul — Pelagius-—Celestius— Saint Augustin — History of semi-Pela- 
gianism — Cassienus — Faustus — Saint Prosper of Aquitaine — Of pre- 
destination — ^Influence and general results of this controversy. 

In the last lecture, I attempted to picture, but cmiy under 
its general features, the comparative moral state of civil so- 
ciety and of religious society in Gaul at the fifth century. 
Let us enter deeper into the examination of religious society, 
the only one which furnishes ample matter for study and 
reflection. 

The principal questions which occupied the Gaulish Chris, 
tian society in the fifth century were — 1st, Pelagianism, or 
the heresy of Pelagius, the principal opponent of which was 
Saint Augustin ; 2d, the nature of the soul, debated in the 
south of Gaul between bishop Faustus and the priest Mamer- 
tius Claudienus ; 3d, various points of worship and of disci- 
pline, rather than of doctrine, such as the worship of the 
martyrs, the value to be attached to fastings, austerities, 
celibacy, &c. ; these, as you have seen, were the objects to 
which Yigilantius applied his writings ; 4th, the prolongation 
of the struggle of Christianity against Paganism and Juda- 
ism, the theses of the two dialogues of the monk Evagrius, 
between the Jew Simon and the Christian Theophilus, and the 
Christian Zacheus, and the philosopher Apollonius. 

Of all these questions, Pelagianism was by far the most 
important : it was the great intellectual controversy of the 
church in the fifth century, as Arianism had been in the 
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-feiirlh. It is with its history that we are now about to occupy 
ourselves. 

Every one is aware that this controTersy turned upcm the 
question of free-will and of grace, that is to say, of the rela- 
ticms between the liberty of man, and the Divine power, of 
the influence of Grod upon the moral activity of men. 

Befoi^ proceeding with the history of this affair, I will io- 
dicate the method upon which I propose to proceed. 

The mere statement of Ae question will show you that it 
was one not peculiar either to the fifth century or to Christ!, 
anity, but that it is a universal problem common to all times 
and all places, and which all religions, all systems of philo* 
Bophy, have propounded to themselves, and have endeavored 
to solve. 

It has, therefore, manifest reference to primitive, universal, 
moral facts, facts inherent in human nature, and which ob- 
servation may discover there. I will, in the first place, seek 
out these facts; I will endeavor to distinguish m man in 
general, independently of all considerations of time, place, or 
particular creed, the natural elements, the first matter, so to 
speak, of the Pelagian controversy. I shall bring these &c^ 
to light, without adding anything thereto, without retrenching 
anything therefrom, without discussing them, solely applied 
to prove and describe them. 

I shall then show what questions naturally flowed from 
natural facts, what difficulties, what controversies, arose out 
of tbem, independently of all particular circumstances of time, 
place, or social state. 

This done, and, if I may so express myself, the general 
theoretical side of the question once thoroughly established, 
I shatt determine under what special point these moral facts 
should be considered at the fiflh century, by the defenders of 
the various opinions in debate. 

Finally, after having thus explained from what sources 
and under what auspices Pelagianism was bom, I shall recount 
its history ; I shall attempt to follow, in their relations and 
their progress, the principal ideas which it suscitated, in order 
properly to understand what was the state of mind at the 
moment when this great controversy arose, what it did therein, 
and at what point it left it; 

I must request your most scrupulous attention, especially 
IB the examination of the moral facts to which the question 
attaches itself: they are difficult properly to understand, to ex- 
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press with precision ; I should wish nothmg should be wanting 
to them in clearness and certainty, and I have hardly time to 
indicate them in a cursory manner. 

The first, that which forms the foundation of the whole 
quarrel, is liberty, free-will, the human will. In order to 
understand this fact exactly, it must be disengaged from all 
foreign element, and strictly reduced to itself. It is, I believe, 
for want of this care that it has been so oflen but ill compre- 
hended ; men have not placed themselves in front of the fact 
of liberty, and of that alone ; they have seen and described it, 
80 to speak, mixed up with other facts which occupy a very 
close position to it in moral life, but do not the less essentially 
differ from it. For example, they have made human liberty 
to consist in the power to deliberate and choose between mo- 
tives of action : the deliberation and judgment which proceed 
therefrom have been considered as the essence of free-wilL 
It is nothing of the kind. These are acts of intellect, and not 
of liberty ; it is before the intellect that the different motives 
of action, interests, passions, opinions, ^c, appear : the in- 
tellect considers, compares, estimates, weighs, and finally judges 
them. This is a preparatory work, which precedes the act 
of will, but does not in any way constitute it. When the de- 
liberation has taken place, when man has taken full cognizance 
of the motives which presented themselves to him, and of their 
value, then comes ah entirely new fact, entirely different, the 
fact of liberty ; man takes a resolution, that is to say, com- 
mences a series of facts which have their source in himself, 
of which he looks upon himself as the author, which arise 
because he wishes it, and which would not arise imless he 
wished it, which would be different if he desired to produce 
them differently. Remove all recollection of intellectual 
deliberation, of motives known and appreciated ; concentre 
your thought and that of the man who takes a resolution at 
the very moment that it occurs to him, when he says: "I will, 
I will do so," and ask yourself, ask him, if he could not will 
and do otherwise. Of a surety, you will answer — ^he will 
answer, " Yes." Here the fact of liberty is shown : it 
resides complete in the resolution which man takes after 
deliberation : it is the resolution which is the proper act of 
man, which subsists by him, and by him alone ; a simple act, 
independent of all the facts which precede it, or surround it ; 
identical in the most diverse circumstances ; always the same, 
whatever may be its motives and its results. 
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Man sees this act just as he produces it; he knows himself 
to be free, he is conscious of his liberty. The conscience is 
that faculty which man possesses of contemplating what passes 
within him, of being present at his own existence, of beinff as 
it were a spectator of himself. Whatever may be the mcts 
which are accomplished within man, it is by the fact of con- 
science that they are shown to him ; the conscience attests 
liberty, the same as sensation, as thought ; man sees, knows 
himself free, as he sees, as he knows himself thinking, reflect- 
ing, judging. People have often attempted, even now they 
attempt to establish, between these various facts, some sort of 
inequality of clearness, of certainty : they rise against what 
they call the assumption of introducing the facts of conscience, 
unknown and obscure facts, into science ; sensation, percep- 
tion, say they, these are clear, proved : but the facts of con- 
science, where are they ? what are they ? I do not think there 
is any need to insist long on this point : sensation, perceptbn, 
are facts of conscience as well as liberty ; man sees them in the 
same mamier, with the same degree of light, cmd of certainty. 
He may lend his attention to certain facts of conscience, 
rather than others, and forget or misunderstand those which 
he regards not : the opinion to which I have this moment 
made allusion is proof of this : but when he observes himself 
in a complete manner, when he is present without losing any 
part of it, at the spectacle of his internal life, he has little 
trouble in being convinced that all the scenes pass upcm the 
same stage, and are known to him on the same principle and 
in the same nmnner. 

I desire that the fact of human liberty, thus reduced to its 
proper and distinctive nature, should remain fully present to 
your thought ; for its confusion with other facts, bordering 
upany but different from it, was one of the chief causes of 
trouble and debate in the great controversy with which we 
have to occupy ourselves. 

A second fact, equally natural, equally universal, played a 
considerable part in this controversy. 

At the same time that man felt himself free, that he saw 
in himself the faculty of ccnnmencing, by his will alone, a 
series of facts, he also acknowledged that his will was placed 
under the empire of a certain law which, according to the 
occasions to which it applied itself, took different names, moral 
law, reason, good sense, dsc. He is free ; but, in his own thought, 
his freedom is not arbkrary ; he may use it in a senseless, 
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lu^us^ guilty roazmer; and each tkne thatiie Qse^it, a oMain 
role must preside at it The observatioii of this rule is' his 
duty, the task of his liberty. 

He will soon see that he never fully acquits himself of tys 
task, nor acts perfectly according to reason, moral law ; tha^ 
always free, that is to say, morally capaUe of conformhig 
himself to this rule, he, in fact, does not accomplish all that 
he ought, or even all that he can. Upon every occasion, when 
he scrupulously interrogates himself, and sincerely answeis 
himself, he is fen)ed to say ; << I might have done so and i9o^ 
. if I had chosen ;" but his will was enervated, backward ; U 
went neither to the end of its duty, nor of its power. 

This &ct is evident, one of which all may give witness ; 
there is even this singularity, that the feeling of this weakness 
of the will becomes often so much the more clear, so much 
the more pressings as the moral man is developed and per- 
fected : the best men, that is, those who have b^t ccmformedl 
their will to reason, to morality, have often been the most 
struck with their insufficiency, the most convinced of the pro- 
feund inequality between the conduct of man imd his task, 
between liberty and its law. 

Hence arises a sentiment which is found under various 
ferms, in all men ; the feeling of the necessity of an external 
support, of a fulcrum for the human will, a power ^^hich msty 
be added to its present power, and sustain it at need. Man 
seeks on all sides to discover this fulcrum, this aiding 
power ; he demands it in the encouiagements of friendship, in 
the councils of the wise, in the example, the approbation o£ 
those Uke himself; in the fear of blame ; there is no cne but 
has every day, in his own conduct, a thousand proofe to cite 
of this movement of the soul, eager to &id beyond Uself am 
aid to iUt liberty, which it feels at once to be real and insuffis. 
eient. And as the visible world, the humem society, do noi^ 
always answer to his desire, as they are afflicted with the same 
unsufficingness which is seen in his own case^ the soul goes 
be3rond the visible world,^ above human relations, to seek this ^ 
fulcrum of which it has need: the religious sentiment.de- 
velq)es itself; man addresses himself to God^ and invokes hu 
fdd. Prayer is the most elevated, but not the only form, 
under which the universal sentiment of the weakness of hu« 
man will, this recouise to an external and allied power, is 
manifested* 

And such is the nature of man, that when he fflocerely 
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asks this sufiporty he obtains it, that his iperely seeking it is 
ahnost sufficient to secure it. Whosoever, feelinj? his will 
weak, sincerely invokes the encouragement of a tnend, the 
influence of wise counsels, the support of public opinion, or 
addresses himself to God by prayer, soon feels his wtU 
Unified, sustained, in a certain measure, and for a certain 
time. This is a &ct of daily experience, and which is easy 
of verification. 

. Here is a third whose importance should not be forgotten ; 
i mean the influence of circumstances independent of man 
upon the human will, the empire of the external world upon 
liberty. No one denies the fact, but it is necessary to estimate 
it with exactness, for, if I do not deceive myself, it is generally 
ill-comprehended. 

I just now distinguished liberty from the deliberation which 
precedes it, and which is accomplished by the intellect. Now 
the circumstances independent of man, whatsoever they be, 
the place, the time when the man was bom, habits, manners, 
education, events, influence in no way the act of liberty, 
such as I have endeavored to describe it ; it is not reached 
nor modified by them ; it always remains identical and com* 
plete, whatever the motives which it call forth. It is uptm 
these motives, in the sphere where intellect displays itself, 
that external circumstances exercise and exhaust their power. 
The age, the country, the world, in the heart of which lifo 
passes away, infinitely vary the elements of the deliberation 
which precedes the will : in consequence of this variation, 
csertain, facts, certain ideas, certain sentiments, in this intel- 
lectual labor, are present or absent, near or at a distance, 
powerftil or weak ; and the result of this deliberation, that is 
to say the judgment formed upon the motives, is greatly 
afiected by it. But the act of the will which follows it remains 
essentially the same : it is only indirectly, and by reason of 
the diversity of the elements introduced into the deliberation, 
that the conduct of men undergoes this influence of the 
external world. One illustration, I hope, will make me 
fully understood. In accordance with the customs of his 
tribe, to fulfil what he regards as a duty, a savage reluctantly 
kills his aged and infirm father: a European, on the contraryi 
supports his parent, tends him, devotes himself to the alleviation 
of his old age and infirmities; nothing assuredly can be more 
diflerent than the ideas which, in the two cases, constitute the 
groundwork of the deliberation which precedes the actilon, 
10 
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and the reeults which acocnnpany it : nothing move unequal 
than the legitimacy, the moral worth of the two acdons in 
themselves, but as to the resolution, the free and personal 
act of the European, and of the savage, are they not alike, 
if accomplished with the same intention, and wi^ the same 
degree or e^rt ? 

Thus the influence of circumstances independent of the 
will, upon the motives and the consequences of free action, is 
immense, but that is the only field in which it exercises itself: 
the lower fact placed between deliberation and exterior action, 
the fact of liberty, remains the same, and accomplishes itself 
in like manner amidst the most varying elements. 

I now come to the fourth and last of the great moral facts, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable, before we can com- 
jMrehend the history of Pelagianism. There are many others 
which I might enumerate ; but these are of minor importance^ 
obvious results of those which I here describe, and I have no 
time to enter into an account of them. 

There are certain changes, certain moral events, which 
accomplish and manifest themselves in man without his being 
able to refer their origin to an act of his will^ or being able 
to recognize their author. 

This assertion may at first glance surprise some of you ; I 
will endeavor to illustrate it by analogous facts, which occur 
more frequently within the domain of intelligence, and are 
more readily apprehended. 

There is no one who at some time or other of his life after 
laboriously seeking some idea, some reminiscence, has not 
fallen asleep in the midst of the search without having suc- 
ceeded in it, and next morning, on awaking, found the desired 
object fully present to his mind. There is no scholar to whom 
it has not occurred to have retired to rest without having ac- 
quired the lesson he has been studying, and to have arisen 
next morning and learned it without the least difficulty. I 
might show many other illustrations of the same description : 
I select these as the simplest and most incontestable. 

I deduce from them this consequence : independently of the 
voluntary and deliberate activity of the will, a certain interior 
and spontaneous labor accomplishes itself in the understand- 
ing of man, a labor which we do not direct or control, of 
which we have no opportunity of observing the progress, and 
yet a real and productive labor. 

There is, after all, nothing strange in this : every one of 
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OS brings wkh him into the world an intellectual nature of 
his own. Man, by the operation of his will, directs and 
modifies, exalts or debases his moral being, but he does not 
create it ; he has received it, and received it endowed widi 
certain individual dispositions, with a spontaneous force. 
The inborn diversity of men in the moral point of view, as 
in the physical, is beyond dispute. Now, in the same way 
that the physical nature of each man developes itself sponta- 
neoutdy and by its own virtue, so, in the same way, though in 
a very unequal degree, there is operated in his intellectual 
nature, set in motion by his relations with the external world, 
or by his will itself, a certain involuntary, imperceptible de- 
velopment, and, to use an expression, which I only avail 
myself of because it figuratively expresses the idea I wish to 
convey, a sort of vegetation, bearing naturally, and in due 
course, its fruits. 

That which takes place in the intellectual order, happens 
in like manner in the moral order. Certain facts occur in 
the interior of the human soul which it does not refer to itself, 
which it does not recognize as the work of its own will ; there 
are certain days, certain moments, in which it finds itself in 
a different moral state from that which it was last conscious 
of under the operation of its own will. It cannot trace back 
the progress of the change to its source ; it had nothing to do 
with it, it took place without its concurrence. In other words, 
the moral man does not wholly create himself; he is con- 
scious that causes, that powers external to himself, act upon 
hira and modify him imperceptibly ; in his moral life, as in 
his future destiny, there are points utterly inexplicable to him, 
of which he knows nothing. 

Nor is it necessary, to convince himself of this fact, that he 
should turn to those great moral revolutions, those sudden, 
marked changes, which the human soul, undoubtedly, may at 
times experience, but which ever receive a high coloring 
from the imagination of the narrators, and of which it is diffi- 
cult to form an adequate appreciation. It is only necessary 
to look into oneself, to discover there more than one example 
of these involuntary modifications. There is no one, who, on 
observation of his internal life, will not easily recognize that 
the vicissitudes, the development of his moral being, are not 
all the result, either of the action of his will, or of the ex- 
ternal circumstances that are known to him. 

Such are the principal moral facts connected with the 
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Pelagian contioveray, such as human nature, shnple, universal 
nature, communicates them to us, apart from the historical 
details, the particular circumstance of Pelagianism itself. 
You at once see, that from these facts alone, still apart from 
all special and accidental elements, there results a multitude 
of questions, the groundwork of many a grave discussion* 
And, in the first place, we may question the reality of the 
&cts themselves : all of them, indeed, are not equally exposed 
to this danger ; the fact of human liberty, for instance, is 
more evident, more irresistible, than any of the rest ; yet even 
this has been denied, as all things may be denied, seeing that 
there are no bounds to the vast field of error. 

Admit the facts, acknowledge them fully : then comes the 
question, whether we may not be mistaken as to the place 
which each occupies, or to the part which each plays in the 
moral life ; we may have measured inexactly their extent, their 
importance ; we may have given too large or too small a part 
to liberty, to external circumstances, to the weakness of the 
will, to unknown influences, &c. 

Again, altogether different explanations of the facts them, 
selves may be suggested. In reference, for example, to the 
involuntary, imperceptible changes which occur in the moral 
state of man ; it may be said that these are assignable to sonne 
want of due attention on the part of the soul, to its not re- 
membering all that passes within itself, to its having fi^rgottea 
some act of the will, some resolution, some impression, which 
has produced consequences, the thread of which it has not 
followed, the development of which it has not observed. Or, 
to explain these obscure, doubtful facts of the moral life, re- 
course may at once be had to a direct, special action, of Gtxl 
upon man, to a permanent relation between the action of Grod 
and the activity of man. Or, finally, attempts may be made 
to reconcile these facts tc^ether in various ways ; to reduce 
them into a system upon such or such a principle, to refer 
them to such or such a general doctrine upon the nature and 
destiny of man and of the world. Thus, in a variety of ways, 
an infinity of questions may arise ; from the nature alone (^ 
tiie facts under consideration, taken in themselves and in their 
generality, they are a fruitful subject of discussion. 
' And how much wider still the field of controversy, when 
particular, local, temporary causes vary still more the point 
of view under which we regard these questions, modify the 
oognisuice which the human mind takes of them, diverting 
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ks inquiries into one direction rather than into another, gir- 
ing greater or less prominence, greater or less effect to this 
or to that feet. This, which always happens, happened of 
course in the fifth centnry. I have endeavored to reascend 
with you to the natural and purely moral sources of the Pe- 
lagian controversy : it is now necessary that we should con- 
^der its historical origins ; they are no less necessary to the 
)>r(^>er comprehension of it. 

In the bosom of the Christian church, the moral facts which 
I have described were, as a matter of inevitable course, con- 
sidered in various points of view. 

Christianity was an essentially practical revolution, not a 
mere scientific, speculative reform. Its prominent aim was 
to change the moral state, to govern the life of men ; and not 
only that of particular men, but of whole nations, of the entire 
human race. 

This was a prodigious innovation. The Greek philosophy, 
la least since the period when its history becomes clear and 
certain, was essentially scientific, was applied far more to the 
research of truth than to the reformation and direction of 
manners. There were only two of its schools which took a 
somewhat different direction. It entered into the formal 
plan of the stoics, and of the new Platonists, to exercise a 
moral influence, to regulate the conduct, as well as to en- 
lighten tlie understanding ; but their ambition in this respect 
was limited to a small number of disciples — ^to a sort of in- 
tellectual aristocracy. 

It was, on the contrary, the special and characteristic design 
of Christianity to effect a moral reformation, a universal re- 
fermation — ^to govern throughout the world, in the name of 
its doctrine, the will and the life of men. 

As an almost inevitable consequence, anrK)ng the nnoral 
fects which constitute our nature, the chiefs of the Christian 
society would apply themselves especially to give prominence 
to those which are more peculiarly calculated to exercise 
a refiMrming influence, to bring about with greater prompti- 
tude practical effects. Towards these would the attention 
of the great bishops, of the fathers of the church, be drawn ; 
for from them they derived the means of impelling Chris- 
tianity onward in its career, and of accomplishing their own 
mission. 

Again, the fulcrum of the moral Christian reformation was 
religion ; it was religious ideas, the relations of man with the 
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Divinky, of the prssent with the future life, that constitttted 
her force. Her chiefs accordingly would, among moral 
facts, prefer and favor those whose tendency is religious, 
which belong to the religious part of our nature, and are, so 
to speak, placed on the limits of present duties^ and of future 
hopes, of morality and of religion. 

The wants of Christianity, and its means of action fer 
ejecting moral reform, and governing men, varied necessarily 
with time and place : it had to address itself in the human 
soul now to one fact, now to another ; to-day, to one conditicm 
of things — to-morrow, to another. It is evident, for instance, 
that at various times, from the first to the £flh century, the 
task of the chiefs of the religious society was not unifocn^y 
the same, and could not be accomplished by the same means. 
The predominant fact of the first century was the struggle 
against paganism — ^the necessary efibrts to overthrow an 
order of things odious to the state of men's souls — ^the wor^ 
in a word, of revolution, of war. There was incessant wL 
cessity for appealing to the spirit of liberty, of examination, 
to the energetic display of the will ; this was the moral fact 
which Christian society of this period invoked and displayed 
constantly, on all occasions. 

In the fifth century things were in a different situation. 
The war was at an end, or nearly so— the victory achieved. 
The Christian leaders had now to regulate the religious 
society, to promulgate its articles of faith, to order its dis- 
cipline, to constitute it, in a word, on the ruins of that pagaa 
world over which it had triumphed. These vicissitudes are 
to be met with in all great moral revolutions. I need not 
give you further instances of it. . You perceive that at this 
period it was no longer the spirit of liberty which it was 
necessary constantly to invoke. That which was now to be 
cultivated in its turn, was a disposition in the people favour- 
able to the establishment of rule, of order ; to Uie ^cercise of 
power. 

Apply these considerations to the natural and moral facts 
which I have pointed out as the sources of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and you will easily distinguish those whose develop- 
ment the chie& of the church were more especially called 
upon to promote in the fiflh century. 

There was another cause which modified the point of view 
under which they considered our moral nature. The facts 
which relate to human liberty, and the problems which arise 
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out of thpse facts, are not isolated facts or isolated problems; 
they are closely connected with other facts, with other pro- 
blems still more general and complex ; for instance, with the 
question of the. origin of good and evil, with the question 
of the general destiny of man, and its essential relations with 
the designs of God as to the world. Now, upon these higher 
questions, there already existed in the church determinate 
doctrines, fixed propositions, accepted solutions ; so that 
when new questions arose, the chiefs of the religious society 
had to adapt their ideas to the general ideas, to the established 
opinions. Hence for them this complicated situation : certain 
£aicts, certain moral problems attracted their attention ; they 
might have examined and judged them as philosophers, with 
all the freedom of their minds, apart from all external consi- 
derations, from all but the scientific point of view ; but then 
they were invested with an official power ; they were called 
upon to govern their people, to regulate their actions, and to 
diftct their will. Hence a practical political necessity, which 
weighed down upon the philosophic operation and turned it 
aside. Nor was this all ; philosophers and p^iticians, they 
were at the same time compelled to the functions of pure 
Ic^cians, to conform implicitly on all occasions to the conse- 
quences of certain principles, of certain immutable doctrines. 
They thus, as it were, played three parts at once, underwent 
at cmce three yokes ; *they had to consult at one and the same 
time the nature of things, practical necessity, and hope. 
Whenever a new question arose, whenever they were called 
upon to take cognizance of moral facts to which they had not 
as yet applied particular attention, they had to think and to 
act in this triple character, to fulfil this triple mission. 

This, however, was not, in the religious society, the po- 
sition of all its members ; there were many Christians who 
did not regard themselves as callejd upon, on the one hand, to 
direct the moral government of the church, nor as bound, on 
the other, to follow out, through all its consequences, its 
system of doctrines. Ampng the numbers so situated, there 
could not fail to arise men who assumed the right of observ- 
ing and of acquiring for themselves such or such moral facts, 
without taking much heed to their practical influences, or 
to their place in, and connexion with, a general system ; men 
with minds less capacious, less powerml than those of the 
great chiefe of the church, but who, having fuller career in a 
less crowded field, imposing upon themselves a simpler and 
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more easy task, might very well arrive at more precise and 
definite knowledge upon particular points. Thus arose the 
faeresiarchs. 

Thus arose Pelagianism. You are by this time, I hope^ 
acquainted with the great preliminary, and, as it were, ex- 
ternal circumstances which influenced its destiny ; you have 
before you : 1, the principal natural facts upon which the 
dispute turned ; 2, the questions which naturally arose out of 
those fects ; 3, the special point of view under which these 
facts and these questions were considered in the fifth cen- 
tury by the leaders of the religious society, and by the active 
and investigating minds which spring up in its bosom. Thus 
possessed of the guiding thread, the illuminating torch, we 
may now advantageously proceed to the history of the Pela- 
gian controversy itself. 

The controversy arose early in the fifth century. The 
question of free will, and of the action of Crod upon the 
human soul, had, indeed, already occupied the attention of 
the Christians, as is attested by the letters of St. Paul, and 
by many othe% monuments ; but the facts brought forward 
had been either accepted or rejected, as the case might be, 
almost without discussion. Towards the close of the fourth 
century, men began to examine them more closely ; and some 
of the chiefs of the church already begfin to entertain some 
uneasiness on the subject. " We must not," says St. Augus- 
tin himself, " we must not discourse much of grace to men 
who are not yet Christians, or thoroughly confirmed Chris- 
tians ; for it is a knotty question, and one which may give the 
faith much trouble." 

About the year 405, a British monk, Pelagius (this is the 
name given him by the Greek and Latin writers ; his real 
name, it appears, was Morgan), was residing at Rome. 
There has been infinite discussion as to his origin, his moral 
character, his capacity, his learning ; and, under these various 
heads, much abuse has been lavished upon him ; but this 
abuse would appear to be unfounded, for^ judging from the 
most authoritative testimony, from that of St. Augustin him- 
self, Pelagius was a man of gocki birth, of excellent education, 
of pure life. A resident, as I have said, at Rome, and now a 
man of mature age, without laying down any distinct doc- 
trines, without having written any book on the subject, Pela- 
gius began, about the year I have mentioned, 405, to talk 
much about free will, to insist urgently upon this moral ftfct. 
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to expound it. There is no indication that he attacked any 
person about the matter, or that he sought c(»itroversy ; he 
appears to have acted simply upon the belief that human 
liberty was not held in sufficient account, had not its due 
share in the religious doctrines of the period. 

These ideas excited no trouble in Rome, scarcely any 
debate. Pelagius spoke freely ; they listened to him quietly. 
His principal disciple was Celestius, like him a monk, or so 
it is thought at least, but younger, more confident, of a more 
daring spirit, and more determined to prosecute the conse- 
quences of his opinions to the end. 

In 411, Pelagius and Celestius are no longer at Rome; 
we find them in Africa, at Hippo and at Carthage. In the 
latter town, Celestius put forth his ideas : a controversy was 
immediately begun between him and the deacon Paulinus, 
who accused him of heresy before the bishop. In 412 a 
council was assembled ; Celestius appeared there, and vigo. 
rously defended himself; he was excommunicated, and, a^er 
having in vain essayed an appeal to the bishop of Rome^ 
passed into Asia, whither Pelagius, it seems, had preceded 
him. 

Their doctrines spread ; they found in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, among others in Sicily and at Rhodes, a fa^ 
vorable reception; they sent to Saint Augustin a small work 
of Celestius, entitled Defiutiones, which many people were 
eager to read.' Hilary, a Gaul, wrote to him about it with great 
uneasiness. The bishop of Hippo began to be alarmed ; he 
saw in these new ideas error and peril. 

At first, among the facts relative to the moral activity of 
man, that of free will was almost the only one with whfeh 
Pelagius and Celestius seemed to be occupied. Saint Au- 
gustin was of the same belief as they, and had more than 
once proclaimed it ; but other facts, in his opinion, ought to 
occupy a place by the side of this one; for example, the in- 
sufficiency of the human will, the necessity for exterior aid, 
and the moral changes which happen in the soul, without her 
being able to claim them. Pelagius and Celestius seemed to 
count these nothing : this was the first cause of the contest be- 
tween them and the bishop of Hippo, whose greater mind con- 
sidered moral nature under a greater number of aspects. 

Besides, Pelagius, by the almost exclusive importance which 
he gave to free-will, weakened the religious side of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and strengthened, if I may use the expression. 
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the human side. Liberty is the fact of mao; he appears there 
alone. In the insufficiency of the human will, on the con- 
trary, and in the moral changes which it does not claim, there 
is a place for Divine intervention. Now, the reforming power 
of the church was essentially religious ; it could not but lose, 
under the practical point of view, from a theory which placed 
in the first rank a fact with which religion had nothing to do, 
and left in the shade those in which its influence found occa- 
sion for exercise. 

Saint Augustin was the chief of the doctors of the church, 
called upon more than any other to maintain the general 
system of her doctrines. Now, the ideas of Pelagius and of 
Celestius seemed to him in contradiction with some of the fun- 
damental points of the Christian faith, especially with the doc- 
trine of original sin and of redemption. He attacked them, 
therefore, in a triple relation : as a philosopher, because their 
knowledge of human nature was, in his eyes, narrow and in- 
complete ; as a practical reformer, and charged with the go- 
vernment of the church, because, according to him, they weak- 
ened his most efficacious means of reformation and government ; 
as a Ic^ician, because their ideas did not exactly agree with 
the consequences deduced from the essential principles of the 
faith. 

You see, from that time, what a serious aspect the quarrel 
took : everything was engaged in it, philosophy, politics, and 
religion, the opinicms of Saint Augustin and his business, his 
self-love and his duty. He entirely abandoned himself to it, 
publishing treatises, writing letters, collecting information, 
which came to him from all parts, prodigal of refutations, and 
of counsels, and carrying into all his writings, all his proceed- 
ings, that mixture of passion and mildness, of authority and of 
sympathy, extent of mind and logical rigor, which gave him 
so rare a power. 

Pelagius and Celestius, on their side, did not remain inac- 
tive ; they had found powerful friends in the east. If Saint 
Jerome fulminated against them at Bethlehem, John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, zealously protected them : he convoked, on their 
account, an assembly of the priests of his church. Orosius, 
the Spaniard, a disciple of Saint Augustui, and who happened 
to be in Palestine, repaired thither, and stated all that had 
passed in Africa upon the subject of Pelagius, as well as the 
errors of which he was accused. On the recommendation of 
bishop John, Pelagius was called ; they asked him if he really 
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taught what Augustin had refuted. << What is Augostm to 
zne V answered he. Many present were shocked. Augustin 
was then the most celebrated and most respected doctor of the 
church. They desired to expel Pelagius, and even to excom- 
municate him ; but John turned aside the blow, caused Pela* 
gius to be seated, and interrogated him, saying, " It is I who 
am Augustin here ; it is me that thou shalt answer." Pela- 
gius spoke Greek, his accuser Orosius spoke only Latin ; the 
members of the assembly did not understand him ; they sepa- 
rated without deciding anything. 

A short time afterwards, in the month of December, 415, a 
oomicil was held in Palestine, at Diospolis, the ancient Lydda, 
composed of fourteen bishops, and under the presidency of 
Bulogius, bishop of Csesarea. Two Gaulish bishops, exiles 
from their sees, Heros, bishop of Aries, and Lazarus, bishop 
of Aix, had addressed to him a new accusation against Pela- 
gius. They were not present at the council, alleging illness, 
and probably informed that he was little favorable to them. 
Pelagius appeared there, still protected by the bishop of Jeru- 
salem: they interrogated him concerning his opinions; he 
explained them, modified them, adopted all that the council 
presented to him as the true doctrine of the church, recounted 
what he had already sufiered, spoke of his relations with many 
holy bishops, with Augustin himself, who, two years previously, 
had written him a letter intended to contest some of his ideas, 
but full of benevolence and mildness. The accusation of 
Heros and of Lazarus was read, but only in Latin, and by the 
interposition of an interpreter. The council declared itself 
satisfied ; Pelagius was acquitted and declared orthodox. 

The report of this decision soon arrived in Africa, from 
Africa into Europe, from city to city. As soon as Saint Au- 
gustin was informed of the results of the council of Diospolis, 
although he had not yet received its acts, he put everything 
in motion to resist their effects. 

About the same time an incident occurred in Palestine which 
threw a gloomy hue over the cause of Pelagius. He remained 
at Jerusalem, and there had professed his ideas with a greater 
degree of assurance. A violent commotion broke out at Beth- 
lehem against Saint Jerome and the monasteries which were 
formed near him: serious excesses were committed, houses 
were pillaged, burnt, a deacon killed ; and Jerome was obliged 
to seek safety in a tower. The Pelagians, it is said, were the 
authors of these disorders : nothing proves this, and I am ra- 
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tiier inclined to doubt it ; still there was room for suspiekmj 
it was generally believed, and a great clamor arose ; Saint 
Jerome wrote to the bishop of Rome, Innocent I., nfoout it, and 
Pelagianism was seriously compromised. 

Two solemn councils sat this year (416) in Africa, al Car^ 
thage and at Milevum ; sixty-eight bishops were present at 
the one, sixty-one at the other. Pelagius and his doctrines 
were & 4fe formally condemned ; the two assemblies informed 
tl^ pope of their decision, and Saint Augustin wrote to him 
privately, with four other bishops, giving him a more detailed 
account of the whole affair, and induced him to examine Pe- 
lagius in order to proclaim truth and anathematise error. 

On the 27th January, 417, Innocent answered the two coun- 
cils, to ihe five bishops, and condemned the doctrines of Pela- 
gius. 

He did not deem himself beaten ; two months afterwards, 
Innocent died ; Zosimus succeeded him ; Oelestius returned to 
Rome ; he obtained from the new pope a new examination, at 
which he probably explained his opinion, as Pelagius had at 
Diospolis; and on the 2l8t September, 417, Zosimus informed 
the bishops of Africa, by three letters, that he had scrupulously 
employed himself in this affair ; that he had heard Oelestius 
himself, at a meeting of priests held in the church of Saint 
Clement ; that Pelagius had written to him to justify himself; 
that he was satisfied with their explanations, and had rein- 
stated them in the communion of the church. 

Hardly had these letters arrived in Africa, when a new 
council met at Carthage (in May, 418); two hundred and three 
bishops^ were present at it ; in eight express canons it con- 
demned the doctrines of Pelagius, and addressed itself to the 
emperor Honorius'in order to obtain from him, against the 
heretics, measures which might place the church under shelter 
from peril. 

From 416 to 421, appeared many edicts and letters of the 
emperors Honorius, Theodosius II., and Constantius, which 
banished Pelagius, Celestius, and their partisans, from Rome, 
and all towns where they should attempt to propagate their 
fatal errors. 

Pope Zosimus did not long resist the authority of the coun- 
oils and of the emperors ; he convoked a new assembly, in order 
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to kear Celestias again ; but Celestius had quitted Rome, and 
Zosimus wrote to the bishops of Africa that he had condemned 
the Pelagitms. 

The quarrel continued yet some time ; eighteen bishops of 
Italy refused to subscribe to the condemnation of Pelagius ; 
they were deprived of their sees, and banished into the east. 
The triple decision of the council, the pope, a ^ the. emperor, 
^a^e a death-blow to this cause. After th©^ year 418, we 
discover, in history, no trace of Pelagius. The name of 
Celestius is sometimes met with until the year 427 ; it then 
disappears. These two men once off the scene, their school 
rapidly declined. The opinion of Saint Augustin, adopted 
by the councils, by the popes, by the civil authority, became 
the general doctrine of the church. But the victory had yet 
to cost her some struggles ; Pelagianism dying, left an heir ; 
the semi-Pelagians engaged in the struggle which the Pela- 
gians could not maintain. 

In. the south of Gaul, in the heart of the monasteries of 
Saint Lerins and of Saint Victor, where boldness of thought 
then took reftige, it appeared to some men, among others to 
Cassienus, the monk of whom I* have already spoken, that 
the foult of Pelagius was in being too exclusive, and not 
holding sufficient account of all the facts relative to human 
liberty, and to its relation with the Divine power. The 'in- 
sufficiency of the human will, for example, the necessity for 
exterior relief, the moral revolutions which operate in the 
soul, and are not its work, were, he felt, real, important facts, 
that should neither be disputed nor even n^lected. Cassienus 
admitted them fully, loudly, thus giving to the doctrine of 
free-will something of the religious character which Pelagius 
and Celestius had so much weakened. But, at the same time, 
he disputed, more or less openly, many of the ideas, of Saint 
Augustin ; among others, his explanation of the moral refor- 
matioa and progressive sanctification of man. Saint Augustin 
attributed them to the direct, immediate, special action of God 
upon the soul, to grace, properly so called, a grace to which 
man had not title of himself, and which proceeded from 
absolutely gratuitous gift, from the free choice of the Divinity. 
Cassienus allowed more efficacy to the merits of man him- 
self, aod maintained that his moral amelioration was partly 
the work of his own will, which drew upon him divine sup- 
port, and produced, by a natural concatenation, although often 
11 
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tmseen, the internal (Changes by whieh ihe progress cf sao^ 
tifioation made itself known. 

Such, between the semi-Pelagians and their redoubtable 
adversary, was the principal subject of controTersy : it com- 
menced about the year 428, upon letters from Prosper of 
Aquitaine and from Hilary, who had hastened to inform Saint 
Augustin that Pelagianism was again rising under a new 
£>rm. The bishop of Hippo immediately wrote a treatise 
entitled : De FrcsdestinaHone Sanctorum et de dono perseve- 
rantia. Prosper published his poem Against Ingrates ; and 
the war of pamphlets and letters regained all its activity. 

Saint Augustin died in 4S0; l^int Proq>er and Hilary 
akne remained charged with prosecuting his work. They 
went to Rome, and had the semi-Pelagians condemned by 
pope Celestin. However modified this doctrine was, it was 
but little favorable in the church ; it reproduced a heresy 
already vanquished ; it weakened, although to a less degree, 
the religious influence of morality and of government ; it was 
in discord with the general course of ideas, which tended to 
give the greater share to the Divine intervention «i every 
occasion ; it would have fallen almost without remstance, if a 
directly contrary doctrine, that of the predestinarians, had not 
appeared and lent it a few moments' power and -credit. 

From the writings of Saint Augustin upcm the impotence 
of human will, the nullity of its merits, and the perfectly 
free and gratuitous nature of Divine grace, some refractory 
logicians deduced the predestination g[ all men, and the irre- 
vocability of the decrees of God as to the eternal lot of every 
(Hie. The first manifestations of this doctrine in the fifth 
eentury are obscure uid doubtful ; but from the time that it 
appeared, it shocked the good sense and moral equity of meet 
Christians. Accordingly, the semi-Pelagians took up the 
combat, and presented their ideas as the natural counterpoise 
of such an error. Such was especially the characteristio 
which was labored to be impressed upon semi-Pelagianism, 
about the year 445, by Faustus, bii^op of Riez, whom I have 
already named, and of whom, at a later period, I shall speak 
more particularly ; he presented himself as a kind of media- 
tor between the Pelagians and the predestinarians. " It is 
necessary,'' said he, '< in the question of the grace of Grod 
and the obedience of man, to keep to the middle path, and 
incline neither to the right nor to tiie lefl." According to 
him, Pelagius and Saint Augustin were both of them too 
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exdudire : one allowed tQo much to human liberty and not 
enough to the action of God ; the other was too forgetful of 
human liberty* This species of compromise at first obtained 
much favor in the Gaulish church ; two councils met, one at 
Aries, in 472, the other at Lyons, in 473, formally condemned 
the predestinarians, and charged Faustus to publish a treatise 
which he had written against them, entitled. Of Grace and of 
ike Liberty (fUie Human Will, even ordering him to add some 
further developments. This, however, was but a day's res- 
pite for semi-Pelagianism, a glimmer of fortune ; it was not 
long in i^ain falling into discredit. 

While still living, Saint Augustin had been accused of 
advocating the doctrine of predestination, the total abolition 
of free-will, and he had energetically defended himself from 
it. He deceived himself, I think, as a logician^ in denying a 
consequence which inevitably resulted from his ideas, on the 
one hand, eonceming the iiinpotence and corruption of the 
human will — on the other, concerning the nature of the Divine 
ii^rvention and fore^knowledge. 

But the superiority of Saint Augustin 's mind saved him, 
on this occasion, from the errors into which logic had nearly 
brought it, and he was inconsistent precisely because ef his 
lofty reason. Allow me to dwell a moment on this moral 
fact, which alone explains the contradictions of so many fine 
geniuses : I shall take an example near to us all, and one of 
the most striking. Most of you, of course, have read the 
Contrai Social of Rousseau ; the sovereignty of number, of 
the numerical majority is, as you know, the fundament^ 
prinoi{^e of the work, and Rousseau, for a long time, follows 
out the consequences of it with inflexible rigor ; a time ar- 
rives, however, when he abandons them, and abandons them 
with great efibct ; he wishes to give his fundamental laws^ 
his ccmstitution, to the rising society ; his high intellect warned 
him that such a work could not proceed from universal suf- 
frage, from the numerical majority, from the multitude : " A 
Grod," said he, " must give laws to men.". ... It is not magis. 
tracy, it is not sovereignty .... It is a particular and superior 
functicm, which has nothing in common with the human em- 
pire.^ And hereupon he sets up a sole legislator, a sage ; 
thus violating his principle of the sovereignty of number^ ia 



* Central Soeiah b. ii., ch. vii. 
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order to turn to an entirely diflferent principle, to Ae sove- 
reignty of intellect, to the right of superior reason. 

The Control Social^ and almost all the works of Roussean, 
abound in similar contradictions, and they are, perhaps, the 
clearest proof of the great mind of the author. 

It was by an inconsistency of the same kind that Saint 
Augustin resolutely repelled the predestination which had 
been imputed to him. Others, afterwards, acute dialecticians, 
unhesitatingly went on to this doctrine and settled to it : for 
him, when he perceived it, enlightened by his genius, he 
turned aside, and without entirely retracing his steps, took 
flight in another direction, in absolutely refusing to abolish 
liberty. The church acted like Saint Augustin; it had 
adopted his doctrines concerning grace, and on this score 
condemned the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians ; she likewise 
oondemned the predestinarians, thus taking from Cassienus 
and Faustus, and from their disciples, the pretext by favor of 
whieh they had somewhat regained the ascendant. Semi- 
Pelagianism from that time did nothing but decline ; Saint 
Cesarius, bishop of Aries, at the commencement of the sixth 
century, again declared wcur against it, as Saint Augustin and 
Sauit Prosper had done : in 529, the councils of Orange and 
Valencia condemned it ; in 330, pope Boniface II., in his 
turn, struck it with a sentence of anathema, and it soon 
ceased, for a long time at least, to agitate minds. Predesti- 
nation experienced the same fate. 

None of these doctrines gave rise to a sect, properly so 
called : they were not separated from the church, nor did 
they constitute a distinct religious society ; they had no 
organization, no worship : they were mere opinions debated 
between men of mind ; more or less accredited, miore or less 
contrary to the oflicial doctrine of the church, but which 
neVer threatened her with a schism. Accordingly, of their 
appearance, and of the debates which they excited, there only 
remained certain tendencies, certain intellectual dispositions, 
not sects nor veritable schools. We meet at all epochs in the 
course of European civilization, 1st, With minds preoccupied 
especially with what there is of humanity in our moral activ- 
ity, with the fact of liberty, and which thus attach themselves 
to the Pelagians. 2d, With minds more especially struck 
with the power of God over man, with Divine intervention in 
human activity, and inclined to make human liberty vanish 
under the hand of God ; these hold with the predestinarians. 
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8d, Between those two tendeHcies was placed the general 
doctrine of the church, which strove to take into account all 
natural facts, human liberty and Divine intervention ; denies 
that God effects all in man, that man can do all without the 
assistance of Grod, and thus establishes itself, perhaps with 
more of reason than of scientific consistency, in the regions 
of good sense, the true country of the human mind, which 
always returns there, after having strayed in all directions. 
(Post longos errores.) 
11* 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — General chflffacter o# the literature of the middle 
ages — Of the transition from pagan philosophy to Christian theology 
— Of the question of the nature of the soul in the Christian church 
— The ancient ])riests for the most part pronounced in favor of the 
system of materialism — Efforts to e/cape from it — Analogous march 
of ideas in pagan philosophy — Commencement of the system of spi- 
rituality — Saint Augustin, Nemesius, Mamertius Claudienus — Faus- 
tus, bishop of Riez — His arguments for the materiality of the soul — 
Mamertius Claudienus answers him — Importance of Mamertius 
Claudienus in Gaul — Analysis of, and quotations from his treatise on 
the nature of the soul — ^The dialogue of Evagrius between Zacheus 
the Christian and ApoUonius the philosopher — Of the effects of the 
invasion of the barbarians upon the moral state of Gaul. 

Between the question which occupied us in the last lecture, 
and that with which we shall now occupy ourselves, the dif- 
ference is very great. Pelagianism was not only a question, 
but also an event ; it gave rise to parties, interests, passions ; 
it put in movement councils, emperors ; it influenced the fate 
of many rtien. The question of the nature of the soul pro- 
duced nothing of the kind ; it was carried on between a few 
able men in a comer of the empire. . In the last lecture, I had 
many facts to recount ; at present I have to speak of books 
and of arguments. 

I pray you to mark the course of our studies. We com- 
menced by examining the social state, the external and pub- 
lic facts ; we then passed to the moral state of Gaul ; we 
sought it first in general facts, in the entirety of society; 
then in a great religious debate, in a doctrine, an active power- 
fill doctrine, which became an event ; we will now study it in 
a simple philosophical discussion. We shall thus penetrate 
more and more into the interior of men's minds ; we first con- 
sidered facts, then ideas mingled with facts, and subject to 
their influences ; we will now consider ideas by themselves. 

Before entering upon the question, permit me to say a few 
words upon the general character of the literarjr writers of 
this period and of the middle ages in general. 

If you compare, on the one band, ancient literature, Greek 
and Koman literature^ and on the other hand, modem litera* 
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ture, especially so called, with that of the middle ages, the 
principal pdnts, which, as I think, will strike you, wiU be the 
fidlowing : 

In azKpient literature, the form of the works, the art of their 
oompositio&, and the language, are admirable ; even when its 
mateHals are poor, the ideas false or confused, the woriunan- 
ship is 90 skilful, that it cannot ffiiil to please ; manifesting in 
the author, a mind at once natural and refined, whose inward 
develppmeot lar surpasses its acquired knowledge, which has 
an exquisite appreciation of the beautiful, and a peculiar apti- 
tude for reproducing it. 

In modern literature, since the dxteenth century to in- 
stance, the form is very often imperfect ; there is frequently a 
deficiency at once of nature and of art, but the groundwork is 
in general sound ; we meet with less and less of gross igno- 
rance, of wanderings from the question, of confusion ; method, 
common sense, in a word, artistic merit, is the prominent 
feature ; if the mind is not always satisfied, it is at least very 
seldom shocked ; the spectacle is not invariably a fine one, but 
chaos has disappeared. 

The intellectual labors of the middle ages present a dif* 
ferent aspect ; as a general proposition, they are entirely de* 
ficient in artistic xnerit ; the form is rude, fantastic ; they are 
full of divergences, of incoherent ideas ; they manifest a state 
of mind, crude, uncultivated, alike without interior develop- 
ment or acquired knowledge, and accordingly neither our 
reason nor our taste is satisfied. This is the reason why they 
have been forgotten, why Greek and Roman literature have 
survived, and will eternally survive the people among whom 
it respectively arose. Yet under this so imperfect form, 
amidst, this so strange medley of ideas and of facts, ill under- 
stood and ill combined, the books of the middle ages are very 
remarkable monuments of the activity and wealth of the hu- 
man mind ; we meet in them with many vigorous and original 
ccMiceptions ; important questions are oflen sounded to their 
lowest depths, flashes of philosophical truth, of literary beauty, 
glance at every moment from the darkness ; the mineral in 
this mine is altc^ether in a rough state, but the metal is plen- 
tiful, and well merits our research. 

The writings of the fiflh and sixth centuries, moreover, 
have a character and >an interest peculiar to tiiemselves. It 
it^as the period at which ancient philosophy was giving way 
before modern theology, in which the one was becoming 
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transfermed into the other ; m which certain systems became 
di^mas, certain schools sects. These periods of transdtion are 
of great importance ; are, perhaps, in the historical point of 
yiew, the most iDstructive of all. It is at these periods only 
that we are able to view simultaneously and face to face 
certain facts, certain states of man and of the world, which 
are generally only to be seen by themselves, and separated by 
whde centuries ; they are the cmly periods, therefore, in which 
it is easy for us to compare these facts and these states, to 
explain them, connect them tc^etber. The human mind is 
but too' prone to walk in but one single path, to see things 
but under one partial, narrcrw, exclusive aspect, to place itself 
in prison ; it is, therefore, a very fortunate circumstance for 
it, when it is compelled, by the very nature of the spectacle 
placed before its eyes, to look around it in all directions, to 
embrace a vast horizon, to contemplate a great number of 
different objects, to study the great problems of the world 
under all their aspects, and in all their various solutions. It 
is more especially in the south of Gaul that this character of 
the fifth century manifests itself. You have seen the activity 
which prevailed in the religious society, and, among others, 
in the monasteries of Lerins and Saint- Vict9r, the focus of so 
many daring opinions. The whole of this movement of mind 
did not emanate from Christianity; it was in the same districts, 
in the Lyonnese, the Viennese, the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, 
that ancient civilization in its decUne concentrated itself. It 
was here that it still exhibited most life. Spain, Itaty herself^ 
were at this period far less active than Gaul, far less rich m 
' literature Mid in literary men. We must, perhaps, attribute 
this result to the development which had been assumed in 
these provinces by Greek civilization, and to the prolonged 
influence there of its philosophy. In all the great towns of 
southern Gaul, at Marseilles, at Aries, at Aix, at Yienne, at 
Lyons itself, the Greek language wfis understood and spoken. 
There were regular Greek exercises under Caligula, in the 
Athanacum, an establishment at Lyons, especially devoted to 
that purpose ; and in the beginning of the sixth century, when 
Cesarius, bishop of Aries, required the faithful to sing with 
the clergy previous to the sermon, many of the people sang- 
in Greek. We find amcmg the distinguished Gauls of this 
period philosophers of all the Greek schools ; some are men-^ 
tioned as Pythagoreans, others as Platonists, others as Epicu- 
reans, others as Stoics. 
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' The Gaulish writings of the fourth and Mh century, atnong 
others that which I am about to introduce to you, the ti^atise 
of Mamertius Claudienus, On the Nature of the Saui, quote 
passages from philosophers whose names even we do not meet 
with elsewhere. In short, there is every evidence that, in the 
philosophical as in the religious point of view, Greek and Ro- 
man as well as Christian Graul was at this period the most 
animated, the most living portion of the empire ; of the western 
empire at all events. It is here, accordingly, that the transi- 
tion from pagan philosophy to Christian theology, from the 
ancient world to the modem, is most strongly meurked, most 
clearly observable. 

• In this jnovement of mind, it was not likely that the que^ion 
of the nature of the soul should remain long untouched. From 
the first century upwards, we find it the subject of discussion 
amongst the doctors of the church, the majority of whom 
adopted the material hypothesis ; passages to this efifect are 
abundant. I will select two or three, which leave no doubt 
as to the prevalent opinion c«i this subject. Tertullian says 
expressly : 

*<^ The corporeality of the soul is perfectly manifest to all 
who read the gospel. The soul of a man is there represented 
suffering its punishment in hell ; it is placed in the midst of 
the flame ; it feels a tormenting agony in the tongue, and it 
implores, from the hand of a soul in Wiss, a drop of water to 
cool it. . . There can be nothing of all this without the pre- 
sence of the body. The incorporeal being is free from every 
description of restraint, from all pain or from all pleasure, for 
it is in the body alone that man is punished or rewarded."^ 

" Who does not see," asks Amobius, " that that which is 
ethereal, immortal, cannot feel pain."^ 

" We conceive," says St. John of Damascus, " we conceive 
of incorporeal and of invisible beings, in two ways : by essence 
and by grace ; the former incorporeal by nature, the latter 
only relatively, and in comparison with the grossncss of mat- 
ter. Thus, God is incorporeal by nature ; as to angels, de- 
vils, and men's souls, we only call them incorporeal by grace, 
and comparatively with the grossness of matter. "^ 

I might multiply ad infinitttm similar quotations, all proving 



1 De Animd, 5, 7. 

« Adversm Qente$, ii. » JDe Orthodoxafide, ii. 3, 12. 
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that m the firrt ages of our era, the OMterialit^r of the aoul 
was not only the admitted^ but that it was the dominant opinioB* 

After a while, the church mamfested a tendeno^r to quit 
lliis ofonion. We find the Others placing before th^mselTea 
every ai^ument in favor of immateriality. The sentence I 
have just quoted from St. John of Damascus itself gives a 
proof of this ; you find him la3ring down a certain distinotioD 
between material b^ngs. The philosophical fathers watered 
upon the same path, and advanced in it with more rapid strides. 
Chrigen, for instance, is so astonished at the idea of a material 
ioul having a conception of immaterial things, and arriving 
at a true knowledge, that he concludes it to possess a certain 
Illative immortality, that is to say, that material in rdation 
with God, the only being truly spiritual, it is not so in rela- 
tion with earthly things, with visible and sensual bodies.^ 

8uch was the course of ideas in the heart of pagan philo- 
sophy ; in its first essays dominated both the belief in the 
immateriality of the soul, and at the same jtime a certain pro- 
gressive efibrt to conceive the soul under a more elevated, a 
more pure aspect. Some made of it a vapor, a breath; 
others declared it a fire ; all wished to purify, to refine, to 
spiritualise matter, in the hope of arriving at the end to 
which ^ey aspired. The same desire, the same tendency- 
existed in the Christian church ; still the idea of the mate« 
riality of the soul was more general among the Christian doo- 
tors from the first to the fifth century, than among the pagan 
philosophers of the same period. It was against the pagan 
philosophers, and in the name of the religious interest, that 
certain fathers maintained this doctrine ; they wished that the 
soul should be material in order that it might be recompensed 
or punished, in. order that in passing to another life it might 
find itself in a state analogous to that in which it had been 
upon earth ; in fine, in order that it should not forget how in* 
ferior it is to God, and never be tempted to compare itself witk 
Him. 

At ihe end of the fourth century a kind of revolution c<mi- 
ceming this point was wrought in the breast of the church ; 
the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of the original 
and essential difierence of the two substances, appeared 
there, if not for the first time, at least far more positively, 
with far more precision than hitherto. It was professed 

1 Origen, de Principns, 1. i., c. 1, 1. 2, c. 2. 
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and momtained— -firsti in AMoa, by Sunt Augnstin in liis 
treatise de fwmtiiate Amma ; secondly) in Asia, by Neine. 
sins, bishop of Bmessa, who wrote a very remarkable work 
upon Ike nature of man {npt ^^n iyti><om) ; thirdly, in Gauly 
by Mamertius Claudienus, de naiur& Anima. Confined to 
the hfistory of Gaulish civilkation, this last, is the only <Hie 
with which we have to occupy ourselves. 

This is the occasion upon which it was written. A man 
whom you already know, Faustus, bishop of Riez, exercised 
a great influence in the (Gaulish church ; bom a Breton, like 
Pelagius, he came-^it is not known why — into the soiUh of 
Gaul. He became a monk in the abbey of Lerins, and in 433 
was made abbot of it. He instituted a great school, where 
he received &e children of rich parents, and brought then 
up, teaching them all the learning of the age. He often con. 
versed with his mcmks upon philosophical questions, and, it 
appears, was remarkable for his talent of improvisation. 
A;bout 4^ he became bishop of Riez. I have spoken of the 
part taken by him in the semi.Pelagian heresy, and of his 
book against the predestinaricms. He was of an active, in- 
dependent spirit, rather intermeddling, and always eager to 
mix in all the quarrels which arose. It is not known what 
eaUed his attention to the nature of the soul : he treated of it 
at length in a long philosophical letter addressed to a bishop^ 
and in which many other questions are debated ; he declarea 
himself for materiality, and thus sums up his principal aigu- 
m^its : 

1. InvisiMe thii^ are of one kind, incorporeal things of 
another. 

2. Everything created is matter, tangible by the Creator ; 
is corporeal, 

3. The soul docupies a place. 1. It is enclosed in a body* 
S. It is not to be found wherever its thought is« 3. At all 
events, it is to be found only where its thought is. 4. It is 
distinct from its thoughts, which vary, which pass on, while it 
k permanent and always the same ; 5. It quits the body at 
death, and re-enters it by the resurrection ; witness Lasarus; 
<. The distin^on of hell and heaven, of eternal punishments 
and rewards, proves that even after death soula occupy a 
place, and are corporeal. 

4. Grod alone is incorporeal, because he alone is intangible 
and omniptesent.^ 

I I have adopted the text of Faostus, inserted ia the editiiHi of the 
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Tliese propositions, laid down in so unhesitating BXid d»» 
tinct a manner, are not elaborated to any extent ; and such 
details as the author does enter into are taken in general 
from the theolc^, narratives, and anthoritj of tfa^ holy 
scriptures. 

The letter of Faustus, which was circulated anonymously^ 
occasioned considerable excitement ; MamertiusF Claudienus^ 
brother of St, Mamertius, bisdiop ctf Vienne, and himself a 
priest in that diocese, answered it in his treatise On the 
rlature of the Soul, a work of far higher importance than the 
one which it refuted. Mamertius Claudienus was in his day 
the most learned, the most eminent philosopher of southern 
Gaul ; to give you an idea of his reputation, I will read a 
letter written shortly after the philosopher's death, to hia 
nephew Petreius, by Sidonius Appollinaris, a letter, I may 
observe, stamped with all the ordinary characteristics of this 
writer, exhibiting all the puerile elaboration of the professed 
hel espritf with here and there just perceptions, and curious 
facts. 

"SIDONIITS TO HIS DEAR PETEEIXrs.^ HEALTH.^ 

" I am overwhelmed with affliction at the loss which our 
age has sustained in the recent loss of your unele Claudienus : 
we shall never see his like again. He was full of wisdom and 
judgment, learned, eloquent, ingenious ; the most intellectual 
man of his period, of his country. He remained a philosopher, 
without giving offence to religion ; and though he did not in- 
dulge in the fancy of letting his hair and his beard grow, 
tiiough he laughed at the long cloak and stick of the philo- 
sophers, though he sometimes even warmly reprehended these 
fantastic appendages, it was only in such matters of externals 
and in faith, that he separated from his friends the PlatonistsF. 
God of Heaven ! what happiness was ours whenever we re- 
paired to him for his counsel. How readily would he give 
himself wholly to us, without an instant's hesitation, without 
a word, a glance of anger or disdain, ever holdii^ it his 
highest pleasure to open the treasures of his learning to those 
who came to him for the solution of some, by all others inso^ 



Treatise of the Nature of the Soul, by Claudienus, published, with 
notes, by Andrew Schoff and Gaspard Barth, at Zwickau, in 1665. 
. ' Son of the sister of Mamertius Claudienus. 8 Lib. iv., ej^. ii. 
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Ittble, question I Then, when all of us were seated arouiui 
him, he would direct all to be silent, but him to whom — and 
it was ever a choice which we ourselves should have made- 
he accorded the privilege of stating the proposition ; the 
question thus laid before him, he would display the wealth of 
his learning deliberately, point by point, in perfect order, 
without the least artifice of gesture, or the slightest flourish of 
language. When he had concluded his address, we stated 
our objections syllogistically ; he never failed to refute at 
once any propositions of ours which were not based upc»i 
sound reason, and thus nothing was admitted without under, 
going mature examination, without being thoroughly demon* 
strated. But that which inspired us with still higher respect, 
was that he supported, without the least ill-humor, the dull 
obstinacy of some amongst us, imputing it to ah excusable 
motive, we all the while admiring his patience, though un- 
able to imitate it. No one could fear to seek the counsel, in 
difficult cases, of a man who rejected no discussion, and 
refused to answer no question, even on the part of the most 
foolish and ignorant persons. Thus much for his learning : 
enough concerning his studies and his science ; but who can 
worthily and suitably praise the other virtues of that man, 
who, always remembering the weakness of humanity, assisted 
the priests with his work, the people with his discourses, the 
afflicted with his exhortations, the forsaken with his con- 
solations, prisoners with his gold ; the hungry received 
food from him, the naked were clothed by him. It would, I 
think, be equally superfluous to say any more upon this 
subject. . . . 

" Here is what we wished to have said at first : in hcMior of 
the ungrateful ashes, as Virgil says, that is to say, which 
cannot give us thanks for what we say, we have composed 
a sad and piteous lamentation, not without much trouble, 
for having dictated nothing for so long, we found unusual 
difficulty therein ; nevertheless, our mind, naturally indolent, 
was reanimated by a sorrow which desired to break into tears. 
This, then, is the purport of the verses : 

" * Under this turf reposes Claudienus, the pride and sorrow 
of his brother Mamertius, honored like a precious stone by 
all the bishops. In this master flourished a triple science, 
that of Rome, that of Athens, and that of Christ : and in the 
vigor of his age, a simple monk, he achieved it completely 
and in secret. Orator, dialectician, poet, a doctor learned in 
12 
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Ae lacred bookS) geometnoian^ musoiaii, he excdled m 
tnravelling Hie most difficult questioDs, he struck with the 
swcfd of words the sects which attacked the Catholic faith. 
Skilful at setting the psalms and singing) in front of the 
altarS) and to tl^ great gratitude of his brother, he taught 
men to sound instruments of music. He regulated, Ibr 
tiie solemn feasts of the year, what in each case should be 
read* He was a priest of the second order, and relieved his 
brother from the weight of the episcopacy ; for his brother 
bore the ensigns, and he all the duty. You, therefore, 
reader, who afflict yourself as if nothing remained of such 
a man, whoever you be, cease to sprinkle your cheeks and this 
marble with tears ; the soul and the gloiy ctoinot be buried in 
the tomb.' 

" These are the lines I have engraved over the remains 
of him who was a brother to all . . . ." 

It was to Sidonius that Mamertius Claudienus had dedi« 
cated his work. 

It is divided into three books. The first is the only truly 
philosophical one ; the question is there examined in itself 
independently of every special fact, of all authority, and under 
a purely rational point of view. In the second the auth(»r 
invokes authorities to his aid ; first that of the Greek philoso- 
phers-^hen, that of the Roman philosophers^-lastly, the sacred 
writings, Saint Paul, the Evangelists, and the fathers of the 
church. The special object of the third book is to explain^ 
in the system of the spirituality of the soul, certain events, 
certain traditions of the Christian religion ; for example, the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the existence of the angels, the appa- 
rition of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary ; and to show 
that, so far from contradicting them, or being embarrassed by 
them, this system admits them and makes at least as much of 
them as any other. 

The classification is not as rigorous as I have made it out : 
the ideas and arguments are often mixed ; philosophical dis- 
cussions appear here and there in the books which are not 
devoted to them ; still, upon the whole, the woric is not want- 
ing in either method or precision. 

1 shall now place before you the summary of it, as prepared 
by Mamertius Claudienus himself, in ten theses or funaamental 
propositiims, in the last chapter but one of the third book. I 
shall then literally translate some passages, which will enable 
you to understand, on one hand, with what profundity and 
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with what ferce (d mind the author has pen^rated into the 
question ; on the other, what absurd and fantastical conceptionr 
could, at this epoch, be combined with the most elevated and 
the most just ideas. 

" Since many of the things which I have asserted in this 
discussion," says Mamertius Claudienus, << are scattered, and 
might not easily be retained, I wish to bring them together, 
compress them, plaee them, so to speak, in a single poin^ 
under the mind's eyes. 

<< 1st. Grod is incorporeal ; the human soul is the image of 
God, far man was made in the image and likeness of Grod. 
Now a body cannot be the image of an incorporeal being ; 
therefore the human soul, which is the image of God, is in« 
corporeal. 

*^ 2d. Everything which does not occupy a determined 
place is incorporeal. Now the soul is the life of the body ; 
and, living in the body, each part lives as truly as the whole 
body. There is, therefore, in each part of tiie body, as much 
life as in the whole body ; and the soul is that life. Thus, 
that which is as great in the part as in the whole, in a small 
space as in a large, occupies no space ; therefore the soul 
occupies no plaee. That which occupies no place is not 
corporeal ; therefore the soul is not corporeal. 

"3d. The soul reasons, uid the faculty of reasoning is in- 
herent itk the substance of the soul. Now the reason is in- 
corporeal, occupies no position in space ; therefore the soul is 
incorporeal. 

" 4th. The will of the soul is its very substance, and when 
the soul chooses it is all will. Now will is not a body ; there- 
fore the soul is not a body. 

" 5th. Even so the memory is a capacity which has nothing 
local ; it is not widened in order to remember more of things ; 
it is not contracted when it remembers less of things ; it im- 
materially remembers material things. And when the soul 
remembers, it remembers entire ; it is all recollection. Now, 
the recollection is not a body ; therefore the soul is not a 
body. 

" 6th. The body feels the impression of touch in the part 
touched ; the whole soul feels the impression, not by the entire 
body, but in a part of the body. A sensation of this kind 
has nothing local ; now what has nothing local is incorporeal ^ 
therefore the soul is incorporeal. 

<*7th. The body can neither approach nor absent itself 
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from God; the soul does approach and does absent itself 
from them without changing its place ; therefore the soul is 
not a body. 

" 8th. The body moves through a place, from one place to 
another ; the soul has no similar movement ; thereforo the 
soul is not a body. 

<< 9th. The body has length, breadth, and depth ; and that 
which has neither length, breadth, nor depth, is not a body. 
The soul has nothing of the kind ; therefore the soul is xiot 
a body. 

" 10th. There is in all bodies the right hand and the left — 
the upper part and the lower part, the front and the back ; in 
the soul there is nothing of the kind y therefore the soul is in- 
corporeal."* 

Here are some of the principal developments in Support of 
these propositions : 

" I. You say that the soul is one thing, the thought of the 
soul another: you ought rather to say, that the things upon 
which the soul thinks . . . are not the soul ; but thought is 
nothing but the soul itself. 

" The soul, you say, is in such profound repose? tlmt it has 
no thought at sdl. This is not true ; the soul can change its 
thought, but not be without thought altogether. 

" What do our dreams signify if not that, even when the 
body is fatigued and immersed in sleep, the soul ceases not to 
think ? 

" What greatly deceives you concerning the nature of the 
soul, is that you believe that the soul is one thing, and its 
faculties another. What the soul thinks is an accident, but 
that which thinks is the substsmce of the soul itself.^ 

" II. The soul sees that which is corporeal through the 
medium of the body ; what is incorporeal it sees by itself. 
Without the intervention of the body, it could see nothing 
corporeal, colored, or extensive ; but it sees truth, and soes 
it with an immaterial view. If, as you pretend, the soul, 
corporeal itself, and confined within an external body, can see 
of itself a corporeal object, surely nothing can be more easy 
to it than to see the interior of that body in which it is con- 
fined. Well, then, to this — apply yourself to this work ; 
direct inward this corporeal view of the soul, as you call it ; 
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tell US how the brain is disposed, where the mass of the liver 
is situated ; where and what is the spleen . . . what are the 
windings and texture of the veins, the origin of the nerves ? 
. . . How ! you deny that you are called upon to answer 
concerning «iftjh things : and wherefore do you denv it ? Be- 
cause the soul cannotsee directly and of itself corporeal things. 
Why can it not, then, that which is never without thinking — 
that is to say, without seeing ? Because it cannot see corpo- 
real objects without the medium of the corporeal view. Now, 
the soul which sees certain things of itself, but not corporeal 
things, sees, therefore, with an incorporeal view ; now an in- 
corporeal being can alone see with an incorporeal view ; there- 
fore the soul is incorporeal. ^ 

" III. If the soul is a body, what then is that which the soul 
calls its body, if not itself? Either the soul is a body, and in 
that case it is wrong to say my body, it ought rather to say 
me, since it is itself; or if the soul is right in saying my body, 
as we suppose, it is not a body.^ 

" IV. It is not without reason that it is said that memory is 
common to men and to animals ; storks and swallows return 
to their nest, horses to their stable ; dogs recognize their mas- 
ter. But as the soul of animals, although they retain the 
image of places, has no knowledge of its own being, ihey 
remain confined to the recollection of corporeal objects which 
they have seen by the bodily senses ; and, deprived of the 
mind's eye, they are incapable of seeing, not only what is 
above them, but thennselves.^ 

" V. A formidable syllogism, which is thought insolvable, 
is addressed to us ; the soul, it is said, is where it is, and is 
not where it is not. The anticipation is, that we shall be 
driven to say, either that it is everywhere, or that it is no- 
where : and then it will be rejoined, if it is everywhere, it is 
Grod ; if it is nowhere, it is non-existent. The soul is not 
wholly in the whole world, but in the same way that God is 
wholly in the whole universe, so the soul is wholly in the 
whole body. God does not fill with the smallest part of him- 
self the smallest part of the world, and with the largest the 
largest ; he is wholly in every part and wholly in the whole ; 
so the soul does not reside in parts in the various parts of the 
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body. It is not one part of the soul which looks forth through 
the eye and another which animates the finger ; the wh^e 
soul lives in the eye and sees by the eye, the whole soul ani- 
mates the finger and feels by the finger.^ 

" VI. The soul which feels in the body, though it feels by 
visible oi^ans, feels invisibly. The eye is one thing, seeing 
another : the ears are one thing, hearing another ; the nostrils 
are one thing, smelling another ; the mouth one thing, eating 
another ; the hand one thing, touching another. We dis- 
tinguish by the touch what is hot and what cold ; but we do 
not touch the sensation of the touch, which in itself is neither 
hot nor cold ; the organ by which we feel is a perfectly dif- 
ferent thing from the sensation of which we are sensible."^ 

You will readily admit that these ideas are deficient neidier 
in elevation nor profundity ; they would do honor to the phi- 
losophers of any period ; seldom have the nature of the soul 
and its unity been inves^ated more closely or described with 
greater precision. I might quote many other passages re- 
markable for the subtlety of perception, or energy of debate, 
and, at times, for a profound moral emotion, and a genuine 
eloquence. 

I will read to you two extracts from the same book of the 
same man ; Mamertlus Claudienus is replying to the argu- 
ment of Faustus. who maintains that the soul is formed of air, 
reasoning upon the ancient theory which regarded air, fire, 
earth, and water, as the four essential elements of nature : 
" Fire," says he, " is evidently a superior element to air, as 
well by the place which it occupies as by its intrinsic power. 
This is proved by the movement of the terrestrial fire, which, 
with an almost incomprehensible rapidity, and by its own 
natural impulse, reascends towards heaven as towards its own 
country. If this proof be not sufficient, here is another : the 
air is illumined by the presence of the sun, that is to say fire, 
and falls into darkness in its absence. And a still more pow- 
erful reason is, that air undergoes the action of fire and be- 
comes heated, while fire does not undeigo the action of air, 
and is never made cold by it. Air may be inclosed and re- 
tained in vases ; fire never. The preeminence of fire, then, 
i^ clearly incontestable. Now, it is from fire (that is to say, 
from its light) that we derive the faculty of sight, a faculty 

^ Boc^ iii., chap. 2, p. 164. * Book i., chap. 6, p. 31. 
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oommon to men and to ammals, and in which, indeed, certain 
irrational animals far surpass man in point of both strength, 
and of delkacy. If, then, which is undeniable, sigl^ proceeds 
from fire, and if the soul, as you think, is formed of air, it 
fellows that the eye of animals is, as to its substance, superior 
in dignity to the soul of man."* 

This learned confusion of material facts and of intellectual 
facts, this attempt to establish a sort of hierarchy of merit 
and of rank among the elements, in order to deduce firom . 
them philosophical consequences, are curious evidences of the 
infancy of science and of thought. 

I will now quote, in favor of the immateriality of the soul, 
an argument of as little value in itself, but less fantastic in 
its outward appearance. ^ Every incorporeal being is supe- 
rior, in natural dignity, to a corporeal being ; every being 
not confined within a certain space, to a localized being ; every 
indivisible being to a divisible being. Now, if the Creat(Hr, 
sovereignly powerful and sovereignly good, has not created, 
as he ought to have done, a substance superior to the body, 
and similar to himself, it is either that he could not or would 
not ; if he would, and could not, almightiness was wanting 
to him ; if he could and would not (the mere thought is a 
crime), it could only have been through jealousy. Now, it 
is im{x>ssible that the sovereign power cannot do what it wills, 
that sovereign goodness can be jealous. It results that he 
both could and would create the incorporeal being; final 
result, he did create it."" « 

Was I wrong in speaking just now of the strange combi* 
nations, the mixture of high truths and gross errors, of admi- 
rable views and ridiculous conceptions, which characterize 
the writings of this period. Those of Mamertius Claudienus, 
I may add, present fewer of these contrasts than do those of 
most of his contemporaries. 

You are sufficiently acquainted with this writer to appre- 
ciate his character; taken as a whole, his work is rather 
plnlosopbical than theological, and yet the religious principle 
is miuuiestly predominant throughout, for the idea of Crod is 
the startmg point of every discussion in it. The author does 
not commence by observing and describing human, special, 
actual fects, proceeding through them up to the Divinity: 
God is with him the primitive, universal, evident fact ; the 

1 Book i., chap. 9, p. 38. * Book i.> chap. 5, p. 26. 
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fandamental dtttmn to which all things relate, and with which 
all things nrast agree ; he inyariably descends from God to 
man, deducing our own from the Divine nature. It is evi- 
dently from religion, and not from science, that he borrows 
this method. But this cardinal point once established, this 
logical plan once laid down, it is from philosophy that he 
draws, in general, both his ideas and his manner of expressing 
them ; his language is of the school, not of the church ; he 
appeals to reason, not to faith ; we perceive in him, sometimes 
the academician, sometimes the stoic, more frequ^itly the 
platonist, but always the philosopher, never the priest, though 
the Christian is apparent, is manifest in every page. 

I have thus exhibited the fact which I indicated in the out- 
set, the fusion of pagan philosophy with Christian theology, 
the metamorphosis of the one into the other. And it is re- 
markable, that the reasoning applied to the establishment of 
the ^irituality of the soul is evidently derived from the an- 
cient philosophy rather than from Christianity, and that the 
author seems more especially to aim at convincing the theo- 
Ic^ans, by proving to them that the Christian faith has no- 
thing in all this which is not perfectly reconcilaUe with. the 
results derived from pure reason. 

It might be thought that this transition from ancient philo- 
sophy to modem theolc^y would be more manifest, more 
strongly marked in the dialc^ue of the Christian Zexiheus 
and the philos(^her ApoUonius, by the monk Evagrius, where 
the two doctrines, the two societies, are directly confronted 
and called upon to discuss their respective merits ; but the 
discussion is only in appearance, exists, in fact, only on the 
title-page. I am not acquainted with any work, with any 
mcmument, which proves more clearly the utter indifference 
with which the popular mind regard^ paganism. The phi- 
losopher ApoUonius opens the dialogue in an arrc^ant tone, 
as if about utterly to overwhelm the Christian, and to deliver 
over to general scorn any arguments which he may adduce*^ 
" If you examine the mailer with care," says he, " you will 
see that all other religions and all other sacred rites had 
rational origins ; whereas, your creed is so utterly vain and 
irrational, that it seems to me none but a madman could 
entertain it.'' 



* Dialogue of ZacheUS and ApoUonius, in the SpieHegium of 
D*Achery, vol. x., p. 3. 
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But ibis arrogance is sterile: throughout the dialogue 
Apollonius does not advance one single argument, one solitary 
idea ; he proves nothing, he confutes nothing ; he does not 
open his lips except to suggest a topic to Zacheus, who, on 
his part, takes no notice whatever of paganism nor of the 
j^ilosophy of his adversary, does not refute them, scarcely 
makes here and there an allusion to them, and only occupies 
himself relating history and describing the Christian &ith so 
as to show forth its entirety and authority. Doubtless, the 
book is the work of a Christian, and the silence which he 
makes his philosophers preserve does not prove that philoso- 
phers were really silent. But such is by no means the cha- 
racter of the first debates of Christianity with the ancient 
philosophy, when the latter was still living and powerful. 
Christianity at that time condescended to notice the arguments 
of its adversaries ; it spoke of them, it refuted them ; the 
controversy was a real and an animated cme. In the work 
before us the>e is no longer any controversy at all; the 
Christian indoctrinates and catechises the philosopher, and 
seems to consider that this is all that can be required of him. 

Nay, he even makes this a matter of concession, a favor ; 
discussions with pagans had by this time become a sort of 
superfluity in the eyes of Christians. 

" Many persons," says Evagrius, in the preface to his 
book, "think that we should despise, rather than refute, the 
objections advanced by the Gentiles, so vain are they, so 
devoid of true wisdom; but, in my opinion, such scorn were 
worse than useless. I see two advantages in instructing the 
Gentiles ; in the first place, we prove to all how holy and 
simple our religion is ; and secondly, the heathen thus in- 
structed come at last to believe that which, unknowing, they 
had despised. . . . Besides, by approaching the candle to the 
eyes of the blind, if they do not see its light, they at all 
events feel its warmth.'^ This last phrase appears to me a 
£ne one, full of a sympathetic sentiment. 

There is one thing only which appears to me remarkable 
in this dialogue ; it is that here the question is broadly laid 
down between rationalism and the Christian revelation ; not 
that this subject is more really or more extensively developed 
than any other : it is only in a few sentences that the idea 
manifests itself, but from these it is evident that the question 
was full in the minds of all controversialists, and formed, as 
it were, the last intrenchment behind which philosq)hy de- 
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ftnded itself. Apollonius, as you have seen, makes it an 
ei^pecial charge against the Christian doctrine that it is irra- 
tional ; to this Zacheus Replies: " It is easy for every one to 
understand and appreciate God, that is to say, if the Divine 
Word is compatible with your notion of wisdom ... for your 
view is, that the sage believes nothing out of himself, th^ he 
is never deceived, but that he of himself knows all things 
infallibly, not admitting that there is anything whatever 
either hidden or unknown, or that anything is more possible 
to the Creator than to the creature. And it is more especially 
against the Christians that you make use of this mode of 
reasoning."* And elsewhere : " The understanding follows 
(kith, and the human mind knows only through Mth the 
higher things which come near God."* 

It were a curious study to consider the state of rationalism 
at this period, the causes of its ruin, and its efforts, its various 
transformations in order to avert that ruin : but it is an inquiry 
which would carry us too far, and, besides, it i#as not in Gaul 
that the grand struggle between rationalism and Christianity 
took place. 

The second dialogue of Evagrius, between the Christian 
Theophilus and the Jew Simon, is of no sort of importance ; 
it is a mere commentary, a mere trifling controversy on a few 
scriptural texts. 

I might mention to you, and make extracts from, a great 
number of other works of the same period and the same class. 
This, however, were unnecessary, as I have selected from 
among them the two most remarkable, the most characteristic, 
the most calculated to convey an accurate idea of the state of 
mind, and of its activity at this period. That activity was 
great, though exclusively confined within the limits of the 
religious society ; whatever vigor and life had remained to 
the ancient philosophy, passed over to the service of the Chris- 
tians ; it was under the religious form, and in the very bosom 
of Christianity, that were reproduced the ideas, the schools, 
the whole science of the philosophers ; but subject to this con- 
dition, they still occupied men's minds, and played an im- 
portant part in the moral state of the new society. 

It was this movement which was arrested by the invasion 
of the barbarians and the fall of the Roman empire : a hundred 
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jrears later we do not find the slightest trace of what I have 
been describing to you ; the discussions, (he travels, the oor- 
re^ndence, the pamphlets, the whole intellectual activity of 
Gaul in the seventh century, all these had disappeared. 

Was this loss of any consequence ? was the movement thus 
put a stop to by the invasion of the barbarians an important 
and fruitful movement ? I doubt it very much» You will 
perhaps remember my observations on the essentially practical 
character of Christianity; intellectual progress, science, espe* 
cially so called, was not at all its aim ; and although it had a 
connexion upon several points with the ancient philosophy — 
though it had been very willing to appropriate the ideas of that 
philosophy, and to make the most of it, it was by no means 
anxious for its preservation, nor to replace it by any other 
philosophy. To change the manners, to govern the life of 
men, was the predominant idea of its leaders. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the freedom of mind which prac- 
tically existed in the fifth century, in the religious society, 
the principle of liberty made no progress there. It was, on 
the contrary, the principle of authority, of the ofiicial domina- 
tion over intellect by general and fixed rules, which sought 
the ascendency. Though still powerful, intellectual liberty 
was on the decline; authority was rapidly taking its place; 
every page of the writings of this period proves the fact. It 
was, indeed, the almost inevitable result of the very nature 
of the Christian reformation ; moral, rather than scientific, it 
proposed to itself as its leading aim to establish a law, to go- 
vern men's will ; it was consequently authority that was above 
all things needful to it ; authority in the existing state of man- 
ners was its surest, it smost efficacious means of action. 

Now, what the invasion of the barbarians, and the fall of 
the Roman empire more especially arrested, even destroyed, 
was intellectual movement; what remained of science, of 
philosophy, of the liberty of mind in the fifth century, dis- 
appeared under their blows. But the moral movement, the 
practical reformation of Christianity, and the official establish- 
ment of its authority over nations, were not in any way af- 
fected ; perhaps even they gained instead of losing : this at 
least, I think, is what the history of our civilization, in propor- 
tion as we advance in its course, will allow us to conjecture. 

The invasion of the barbarians, therefore, did not in any 
way kill what possessed life ; at bottom, intellectual activity 
and liberty were in decay; everything leads us to believe 
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that they would have stopped of themselves ; the barbarians 
stopped them more rudely and sooner. That, I believe, is all 
that can be imputed to them. 

We have now arrived at the limits to which we should con- 
fine ourselves, to the end of the picture of the Roman society 
in Gaul at the time when it fell : we are acquainted with it, 
if not completely, at least in its essential features. In order ^ 
to prepare ourselves to understand the society which followed 
it, we have now to study the new element which mixed with 
it, the barbarians. Their state before the invasion, before 
they came to overthrow the Roman society, and were changed 
under its influence, will form the subject of our next lecture. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — Of the Germanic element in modern civiliza- 
tion — Of the monuments of the ancient social state of the Ger- 
mans: 1. Of the Roman and Greek historians; 2. Of the barbaric 
laws ; 3. Of national traditions — They relate to very different ^ochs 
— They are often made use of promiscuously — Error which results 
therefrom — The work of Tacitus concerning the manners of the 
Germans — Opinions of the modern German writers concerning the 
ancient Germanic state — What kind of life prevailed there ? was it 
the wandering life, or the sedentary life ? — Of the institutions — Of 
the moral statie — Comparison between the state of the German tribes 
and that of other hordes — Fallacy of most of the views of barbarous 
life — Principal characteristics of the true influence of the Germans 
upon modern civilization. 

We approach successively the various sources of our civili- 
zation. We have already studied, on one side, what we call 
the Roman element, the civil Roman society ; on the other, 
the Christian element, the religious society. Let us now con- 
sider the barbaric element, the German society. 

Opinions are very various concerning the importance of this 
element, concerning the part and share of the Germans in 
modem civilization ; the prejudices of nation, of situation, of 
class, have modified the idea which each has formed of it. 

The German historians, the feudal publicists, M. de Bou- 
lainvilliers, for example, have in general attributed too exten- 
sive an influence to the barbarians ; the burgher publicists, as 
the abbe Dubos, have, on the contrary, too much reduced it, 
in order to give far too large a part to Roman society; accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastics, it is to the church that modern civili- 
zation is the most indebted. Sometimes political doctrines 
have alone determined the opinion of the writer ; the abb6 de 
Mably, all devoted £is he was to the popular cause, and despite 
his antipathy for the feudal system, insists strongly upon the 
German origins, because he thought to find there more insti- 
tutions and principles of liberty than anywhere else. I do 
not wish to treat at present of this question ; we shall treat of 
it, it will be resolved as we advance in the history of French 
civilization. We shall see from epoch to epoch what part 
13 
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each of its primitive elements has there played, what each has 
brought and received in their combination. I shall confine 
myself to asserting beforehand the two results to which I be- 
lieve this study will conduct us : — First, that the state of the 
barbaric element in modem civilization has, in general, been 
made a great deal too much of. Second, its true share has 
not been given it : too great an influence upon our society has 
been attributed to the Germans, to their institutions, to their 
manners ; what they have truly exercised has not been attri- 
buted to them ; we do not owe to them all that heis been done 
in their name ; we do owe to them what seems not to proceed 
from them. 

Until this twofold result shall arise under our eyes, from 
the progressive development of facts, the first condition, in 
order to appreciate with accuracy the share of the Germanic 
element in our civilization, is to correctly understand what 
the Germans really were at the time when it commenced, 
when they themselves concurred in its formation ; that is to 
say, before their invasion and their establishment on the Ro- 
man territory; when they still inhabited Germany in the third 
and fourth centuries. By this alone shall we be enabled to 
form an exact idea of what they brought to the common work, 
to distinguish what facts are truly of German origin. 

This study is difllcult. The monuments where we may 
study the barbarians before the invasion are of three kinds ; 
first, the Greek or Roman writers, who knew and described 
them from their first appearance in history up to this epoch ; 
that is to say, from Polybius, about one hundred and iifly 
years before Christ, down to Ammianus Marcellinus, whose 
work stops at the year of 6ur Lord 378. Between these two 
eras a crowd of historians, Livy, Caesar, Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, Pliny, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Plutarch, Florus, Pausanlas, 
&c., have left us information, nwre or less detailed, concern- 
ing the German nations ; secondly, writings and documents 
posterior to the German invasion, but which relate or reveal 
anterior facts; for example, many chronicles, the barbaric 
laws, Salic, Visigoth, Burgundian, &c.; thirdly, the recollec- 
tion and national traditions of the Germans themselves con- 
cerning their fate and their state in the ages anterior to the 
invasion, reascending up to the first origin and their most an- 
cient history. 

At the mere mention of these documents, it is evident that 
Yery various times and states are comprehended in them. The 
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Roman and Greek writers, for example, embrace a space of 
five hundred years, during which Germany and her nations 
were presented to them in the most different points of view. 
Then came the first expeditions of the wandering Germans, 
especially that of the Teutones and the Cimbrians. Rather 
later, dating from Csesar and Augustus, the Romans, in their 
turn, penetrated into Germany ,* their armies passed the 
Rhine and the Danube, and saw the Germans under a new 
aspect and in a new state. Lastly, from the third century, 
the Germans fell upon the Rpman empire, which repelling and 
admitting them alternately, came to know them far more inti- 
mately, and in an entirely different situation from what they 
had done hitherto. Who does not perceive that, during this 
interval, through so many centuries and events, the barba- 
rians and the writers who described them, the object and the 
picture, must have prodigiously varied ? 

The documents of the second class are in the same case : 
the barbaric laws were drawn up some time afler the invasion ; 
the most ancient portion of the law of the Visigoths belonged 
to the last half of the fifth century ; the Salic law may have 
been written first under Clovis, but the digest which we have 
of it is of a far posterior epoch ; the law of the Burgundians 
dates from the year 517. 

They are all, therefore, in their actual fprm, much more 
modern than the barbaric society which we wish to study. 
There can be no doubt but that they contain many facts, that 
they often describe a social state anterior to the invasion ; 
there can be no doubt but that the Germans, transported into 
Gaul, retained much of their ancient customs, their ancient 
relations. But there can also be no doubt here that, afler the 
invasion, Germanic society was profoundly modified, and 
that these modifications had passed into laws ; the law of the 
Visigoths and that of the Burgundians are much more Roman 
than barbarian ; three fourths of the provisions concern facts 
which could not have arisen until afler these nations were esta- 
blished upon Roman soil. The Salic law is more primitive, 
more barbaric ; but still, I believe it may be proved that, in 
many parts — among others, in that concerning property — ^it 
is of more recent origin. Like the Roman historians, the 
German laws evidence very various times and states of 
society. 

According to the documents of the third class, the national 
traditions of the Germans, the evidence is still more striking : 
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the subjects of these traditions are almost all facts, so far ante- 
rior as probably to have become almost foreign to the state c€ 
these nations at the third and fourth centuries ; feiCts which 
had concurred to produce this state and which may serve to 
explain it, but which no Icmger constituted it Suppose, that, 
in order to study the state of the highlanders of Scotland . 
fifty years ago, one had collected their still living and popular 
traditions, and had taken the facts which they express as 
the real elements of Scotch society in the eighteenth dentury : 
assuredly the illusion would be great and fruitful of «rror. It 
would be the same and with much greater reason, with regard 
to the ancient German traditions; they coincide with the 
primitive history of the Germans, with their origin, their 
religious filiation, their relations with a multitude of nations 
in Asia, on the borders of the Black sea, of the Baltic sea ; 
with events, in a word, which, doubtless, had powerfully- 
tended to bring about the social state of the German tribes 
in the third century, and which we must closely observe, but 
which were then no longer facts but only causes. 

You see that all the monuments that remain to us of 
the state of the barbarians before the invasion, whatever 
may be their origin and their nature, Roman or German, 
traditions, chronicles, or laws, refer to times and facts very 
far removed from one another, and among which it is very 
difficult to separate what truly belongs to the third and 
fourth centuries. The fundamental error, in my opinion, of 
a great number of German writers, and sometimes of the 
most distinguished, is not having sufficiently attended to this 
circumstance : in order to picture German society and man- 
ners at this epoch, they have drawn their materials pell-mell 
from the three sources of documents I have indicated, from 
the Roman writers, from the barbaric laws, from the national 
traditions, without troubling themselves with the difference 
of times and situations, without observing any moral 
chronology. Hence arises the incoherence of some of these 
pictures, a singular mixture of mythology, of barbarism, 
and of rising civilization, of fabulous, heroic, and semi- 
political ages, without exactitude and without order in the 
eyes of the more severe critic, without truth for the imagi- 
nation. ^ 

1 shall endeavor to avoid this error ; it is with the state \ 

of the Germans, a little before the invasion, that I desire to 
occupy you ; that is what it imports us to know, for it was that 
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which was real and powerful at the time of the amalgama- 
tion of the nations, that which exercised a true influence 
upon modern civilization. I shall in no way enter into 
the examination of the German origins and antiquities ; I 
shall in no way seek to discover what were the relations 
between the Germans and the nations and religions of 
Asia ; whether their barbarism was the wreck of an ancient 
civilization, nor what might be, under barbaric forms, the 
concealed features of this original society. The question 
is an important one ; but it is not ours, and I shall not stop 
at it. I would wish, too, never to transfer into the state of 
the Germans, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, facts which 
belong to the Germans established upon Gaulish soil. The 
diflSculty is extreme. Before having passed the Danube or 
the Rhine, the barbarians were in relation with Rome ; their 
eondition, their manners, their ideas, their laws, had perhaps 
already submitted to its influence. How separate, amidst 
notices so incomplete, so confused, these first results of foreign 
importation ? How decide with precision what was truly 
Germanic, and what already bore a Roman stamp ? I shall 
attempt this task ; the truth of history absolutely requires it. 
The most important document we possess concerning the 
state of the Germans, between the time when they began to 
be known in the Roman world, and that in which they con- 
quered it, is incontestably the work of Tacitus. Two things 
must be here carefully distinguished : on one side, the facts 
which Tacitus has collected and described ; on the other, the 
reflections which he mixes with them, the color under which 
he presents them, the judgment which he gives of them. 
The facts are correct : there are many reasons for believing 
that the father of Tacitus, and perhaps himself, had been pro- 
curator of Belgium ; he could thus collect detailed informa- 
tion concerning Germany ; he occupied himself carefully in 
doing so ; posterior documents almost all prove the material 
accurcujy of his descriptions. With regard to their moral hue, 
Tacitus has painted the Germans, as Montaigne and Rousseau 
the savages, in a fit of ill humor against his country ; his book 
is a satire on Roman manners, the doquent sally of a philo- 
sophical patriot, who is determined to see virtue, wherever he 
does not happen to find the disgraceful effeminacy and the 
learned depravation of an old society. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that everything is false, morally speaking, in this work 
of anger — ^the imagination of Tacitus is essentially vigoroua 
13* 
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and true ; when he wishes simply to describe Grerman man- 
ners, without allusion to the Roman world, without compari- 
son, without deducing any general consequence therefrom, he 
is admirable, and one may give entire faith, not only to the 
design, but to the coloring of the picture. Never has the 
barbaric life been painted with more vigor, more poetical 
truth. It is only when thoughts of Rome occur to Tacitus, 
when he speaks of the barbarians with a view to shame his 
fellow.citizens ; it is then only that his imagination loses its 
independence, its natural sincerity, and that a false color la 
£^read over his pictures. 

Doubtless, a great change was brought about in the state 
of the Grermans, between the end of the first century, the 
epoch in which Tacitus wrote, and the times bordering on the 
invasion ; the frequent communications with Rome could not 
fail of exercising a great influence upon them, attention to 
which circumstance has too often been neglected. Still the 
groundwork of the book of Tacitus was true at the end of the 
fourth as in the first century. Nothing can be a more decisive 
proof of it than the accounts of Ammianus Marcellinus, a mere 
soldier, without imagination, without instruction, who made 
war against the Germans, and whose brief and simple descrip- 
tions coincide almost everywhere with the lively and learned 
colors of Tacitus. We may, therefore, for the epoch which 
occupies us, give almost entire confidence to the picture of the 
manners of the Germans, 

If we compare this picture with the description of the 
ancient social state of the Germans, lately given by able 
German writers, we shall be surprised by the resemblance. 
Assuredly the sentiment which animates them is different ; it 
is with indignation and sorrow that Tacitus, at corrupted 
Rome, describes the simple and vigorous manners of the 
barbarians ; it is with pride, and complaisance that the modera 
Germans contemplate it ; but from these diverse causes rises 
a single and identical fact ; like Tacitus, nay, far more thaa 
Tacitus, the greater part of the Germans paint ancient Ger- 
many, her institutions, her manners, in the most vivid colors ; 
if they do not go so far as to represent them as the ideal of 
society, they at least defend them from all imputation of bar^ 
barism. According to them : 1st. the agricultural or seden- 
tary life prevailed there, even befijre the invasion, over the 
wandering life ; the institutions and ideas which create landed 
property were already very far advanced ; 2d. the guaran« 
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tees of individual liberty, and even security, were efficacious; 
8d. manners were indeed violent and coarse, but at bottom 
the natural morality of man was developed i^ith simplicity 
and grandeur ; femily affections were strong, characters lofty, 
emotions profound, religious doctrines high and powerful ; 
there was more energy and moral purity than is found under 
more elegant forms, in the heart of a far more extended in- 
tellectual development. 

When this cause is maintained by ordinary minds, it 
abounds in strange assumptions and ridiculous assertions. 
Heinrich, the author of an esteemed History of Germany, 
will not have it that the ancient Germans were addicted 
to intoxication ;* Meiners, in his History of ijte Female Sex, 
maintains that women have never been so happy nor so 
virtuous as in Germany, and that before the arrival of the 
Franks, the GsmIs knew not how either to respect or to love 
aiem.2 

I shall not dwell upon these puerilities of learned patriot- 
ism ; I should not even have touched upon them, if they 
were not the consequence, and as it were, the excrescence of 
a system, maintained by very distinguished men, and which, 
in my opinion, destroys the historical and poetical idea which 
is formed of the ancient Germans. Considering things at 
large, €uid according to mere appearances, the error seems to 
me evident. 

How can it be maintained, for example, that Grerman 
society was well nigh fixed, and that the agricultural life 
dominated there, in the presence of the very fact of migra- 
tions, of invasions, of* that incessant movement which drew 
the Germanic nations beyond their territory ? How can we 
give credit to the empire of manorial property, and of the 
ideas and institutions which are connected with it, over men 
who continually abandoned the soil in order to seek fortune 
elsewhere ? And mark, that it was not only on the frontiers 
that this movement was accomplished ; the same fluctus^tion 
reigned in the interior of Germany ; tribes incessantly ex- 
pelled, displaced, succeeded one another: some paragraphs 
fifom Tacitus will abundantly prove this : 

" The Batavians," says he, " were formerly a tribe of the 



* Reichsgeschichte, vol. i., p. 69 

* OesehuAte des Weiblicken GeschlectSy vol. i., p. 198. 
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Catd ; intestine divisions forced them to retire mto the 
blands of the Rhine, where they formed an alliance with the 
Romans." (l^itus, de Morih. Germanorum, xxix.) 

" In the neighborhood of the Tencteres were formerly the 
Rructeres ; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
the Angrivarians possess the district, having, in concert with 
the adjoining tribes, expelled and entirely extirpated the an- 
cient inhabitants." {ib. xxxii.) 

" The Marcomannians are the most eminent for their 
strength and military glory ; the very territory they occupy 
is the reward of their valor, they having dispossessed its iformer 
owners, the Boians." (ib. xlii.) 

" Even in time of peace the Cattians retain the same 
ferocious aspect, never soflened with an air of humanity. 
They have no house to dwell in, no land to cultivate, no 
domestic cares to employ them. Wherever they chance to be, 
they live upon the produce they find, and are lavish of their 
neighbors' substance, till old age incapacitates them for these 
continuous struggles." (ih, xxxi.) 

" The tribes deem it an honorable distinction to have their 
frontiers devastated, to be surrounded with immense deserts. 
They regard it as the highest proof of valor for their neighbors 
to abandon their territories out of fear of them ; moreover, 
they have thus an additional security against sudden attacks." 
(Caesar, de Bell. GaU., vi. 23.) 

Doubtless, since the time of Tacitus, the German tribes, 
more or less, had made some progress ; still, assuredly, the 
fluctuation, the continual displacement had not ceased, since 
the invasion became daily more general and more pressing. 

Hence, if I mistake not, partly proceeds the difference 
which exists between the point of view of the Germans and 
our own. There was, in fact, at the fourth century, among 
many German tribes or coni^erations, among others with 
the Franks and Saxons, a commencement of the sedentary, 
agricultural life; the whole nation was not addicted to the 
wandering life. Its composition was not simple ; it was not 
an unique race, a single social condition. > We may there 
recognize three classes of men : 1st. fireemen, men of honor 
or nobles, proprietors ; 2d. the Udi, Uti, lady (Sfc, or laborers, 
men attached to the soil, who cultivated it for masters ; 3d. 
slaves properly so called. The existence of the first two 
classes evidently indicates a conquest ; the class of freemen 
was the nation of conquerors, Who had obliged the ancient 
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population to cultirate ihe soil for them. This was an ana* 
logons fact to that which, at a later period, in the Roman 
empire, gave rise to the feudal system. This fact was ao* 
compliihed at various epochs, and upon various points, in the 
interior of Grermany. Sometimes the proprietors and the la- 
borers—the conquerors and the conquered — were of different 
races — sometimes it was in the bosom of the same race, be- 
tween different tribes, that the territorial subjection took place ; 
we see Gaulish or Belgian colonies submit to German colonies, 
Germans to Slavonians, Slavonians to Grermans, Germans to 
Germans. Conquest was generally effected upon a small 
8cale> and remained exposed to many vicissitudes ; but the 
fact itself cannot be disputed ; many passages in Tacitus 
positively express it : 

" The slaves, in general, are not arranged in their several 
employments in household affairs, as is the practice at Rome. 
Each has his separate habitation or home. The master con- 
siders him as an agrarian dependent, who is obliged to furnish, 
by way of rent, a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, or of 
wearing apparel. The slave does this, and there his servi- 
tude ends. All domestic matters are managed by the meister's 
own wife and children. To punish a slave with stripes, to 
load him with chains, or condemn him to hard labor, is un« 
usual." (lb. XXV.) 

Who does not recognize in this description, ancient inha- 
bitants of the territory, fallen under the yoke of conquerors ? 

The conquerors, in the earliest ages at least, did not culti- 
vate. They enjoyed the conquest — sometimes abandoned to 
a profound idleness, sometimes excited with a profound pas- 
sion for war, hunting, and adventures. Some distant expedi- 
tion tempted them ; all were not of the same inclination— 
they did not all go ; a party set off under the conduct of some 
famous chief; others remained, preferring to guard their first 
conquests, and continued to live upon the labor of the ancient 
inhabitants. The adventurous party sometimes returned 
laden with booty^ sometimes pursued its course, and went to 
a distance to conquer some province of the empire, perhaps 
found some kingdom. It was thus that the Vandals, the Suevi, 
the Franks, the Saxons, were dispersed ; thus we find these 
nations over-running Gaul, Spain, Africa, Britain, establishing 
themselves there, beginning states, while the same names are 
always met with in Germany — where, in fact, the same peo. 
pie still live and act. They were parcelled out : one part 
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abandoned themselves to the wandering life; another was 
attached to the sedentary life, perhaps only waiting the occa- 
sion or temptation to set out in its turn. 

Hence arises the difference between the point of view of 
the German writers, and that of our own ; they more espe- 
cially were acquainted with that portion of the German tribes 
which remained upon the soil, and was more and more ad- 
dicted to the agricultural and sedentary life ; we, on the con- 
trary, have been naturally led to consider chiefly the porticaa 
which followed the wandering life, and which Invaded western 
Europe. Like the learned Germans, we speak of the Franks^ 
the Saxons, the Suevi, but not of the same Suevi^ the same 
Saxons, the same Franks ; our researches, our words, almost 
always refer to those who passed the Rhine, and it is in the 
state of wandering bands that we have seen them appear ia 
Gaul, in Spain, in Britain, &;c. The assertions of the Ger- 
mans chiefly allude to the Saxons, the Suevi, the Franks who 
remained in Germany ; and it is in the state of conquering 
nations, it is true, but fixed, or almost fixed in certain parts 
of the land, and beginning to lead the life of proprietors, that 
they are exhibited by almost all the ancient monuments of 
local history. The error of these scholars, if I mistake not, is 
in carrying the authority of these monuments too far back — 
too anterior to the fourth century, — of attributing too remote 
a date to the sedentary life, and to the fixedness of the social 
state in Germany; but the error is much more natural and 
less important than it would be on our part. 

With regard to ancient German institutions, I shall speak 
of them in detail when we treat especially of the barbarian 
laws, and more especially of the Salic law. I shall confine 
myself at present to the characterizing, in a few words, their 
state at the epoch which occupies us. 

At that time, we find among the Germans the seeds of the 
three great systems of institutions which, after the fall of the 
Roman empire, contested for Europe. We find there : 1st, 
assemblies of freemen, where they debate upon the common 
interests, public enterprises, all the important affairs of the 
nation ; 2dly, kings, some by hereditary title, and sometimes 
invested with a religious character, others by title of election^ 
and especially bearing a warlike character ; 3dly, the aris- 
tocratical patronage, whether of the warlike chief over his 
companions, or of the proprietor over his family and laborers. 
These three systems, these three modes of social organization 
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and of government may be seen la almdist all the Crerman 
tribes before the invasion ; but none of them are real, effica- 
cious. Properly speaking, there are no free institutions, mo- 
narchies, or aristocracies, but merely the principle to which 
they relate, the germ from whence they may arise. Every- 
thing is abandoned to the caprice of individual wills. When- 
ever the assembly of the nation, or the king, or the lord, 
wished to be obeyed, the individual must either consent, or 
disorderly brute force obliged him. This is the free develop- 
ment and the contest between individual existences and liber- 
ties ; there was no public power, no government, no state. 

With regard to the moral condition of the Germans at this 
epoch, it is very difficult to estimate it. It has been made the 
text of infinite declamation in honor of or against civilization 
or savage life, of primitive independence or of developed so- 
ciety, of natural simplicity or of scientific enlightenment ; but 
we are without documents enabling us to estimate the true 
nature of these generalities. There exists, however, one 
great collection of facts, posterior, it is true, to the epoch of 
which we are speaking, but which yet presents a sufficiently 
feithful image of it ; this is the Histoire des Francs, by Gre- 
gory of Tours, unquestionably, of all others, the work which 
&mishes us with the most in£)rmation, which throws the 
clearest light upon the moral state of the barbarians ; not that 
the chronicler made it any part of his plan, but, in the ordi- 
nary course of his narrative, he relates an infinite number of 
private anecdotes, of incidents of domestic life, in which the 
manners, the social arrangements, the moral state, in a word, 
the man of his period, are exhibited to us more clearly than 
in any other work we possess. 

It is here that we may contemplate and understand this 
singular mixture of violence and deceit, of improvidence and 
calculation,, of patience and bursts of passion ; this egoism of 
interest and of passion, mixed with the indestructible empire 
of certain ideas of duty, of certain disinterested sentiments : 
in a word, that chaos of our moral nature which constitutes 
barbarism ; a state of things very difficult to describe with pre- 
cision, for it has no general and fixed feature, no one decided 
principle ; there is no proposition we can make it, which we 
are not compelled the next instant to modify, or altogether to 
throw aside. It is humanity, strong and active,- but abandoned 
to the impulse of its reckless propensities, to the incessant mo- 
bility of its wayward fancies, to the gross imperfection of its 
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loMywledge, to the inooberence of its ideas, to the infinite to* 
riety of the sitoations and accidents of its life. 

It were impossible to penetrate far enough into such a state^ 
and reproduce its image, by the mere aid of a few dry snd 
mutilated chronicles, of a few fragments of old poems, of a few 
unconnected paragraphs of old laws. 

I know but of one way of attaining anythii^ like a correct 
idea of the social and moral state of the German tribes — ^it is 
to compare them with the tribes who, in modem times, in 
various parts of the globe, in North America, in the interior 
of Africa, in the north of Asia, are still almost in the seune 
degree of civilization, and lead very nearly the same life. 
The latter have been observed more nearly, and described in 
greater detail ; fresh accounts of them reach us every day. 
We have a thousand facilities for regulating and completing 
our ideas with respect to them ; our imagination is constantly 
excited, and at the same time rectified, by the narratives (k 
travellers. By closely and critically observing these narra- 
tives, by comparing and analyzing the various circumstances, 
they become for us as it were a mirror, in which we raise up 
and reproduce the image of the ancient Germans. I have gone 
through this task ; I have followed, step by step, the work of 
Tacitus, seeking throughout my progress, in voyages and 
travels, in histories, in national poetry, in all the documents 
which we possess concerning the barbarous tribes in the va* 
nous parts of the world, facts analogous to those described by 
the Roman writer. I will lay before you the principal fea- 
tures of this comparison, and you will be astonished at the re- 
semblance between the manners of the Germans and those of 
the more modem barbarians — a resemblance which sometimes 
extends into details where one would have had not the slightest 
idea of finding it. 

1. 1. . 

« To retreat, if you aflerwards •* Our warriors do not pique 

return to the charge, is considered themselves upon attacking the ene- 

prudent skill, not cowardice." — my in front, and while he is on hi» 

De Moribus Germanorum, vi, guard ; for this they must be ten to 

one," Choix de Litt. edif. Mis- 
sions d'Amerique, vii. 49. 

** Savages do not pride them- 
selves upon attacking the enemy 
in front and by open force. If, de- 
spite all their precautions and their 
address^ their movements are dis- 
. covered, they think the wisest plan 
IB to retire."— Robertson's Hist of 
America, ii. 
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•« Their wives and mothers ac- 
company them to the field of bat- 
tle ; and when their relatives are 
wounded, count each honorable 
gash, and suck the blood. They 
are even daring enough to mix 
with the combatants^ taking re- 
freshments to them and reanimat- 
ing their courage." — ^Ib. vii. 

•• They have accounts of armies 
put to the rout, who have been 
brought to the charge by the wo- 
men and old men preventing their 
fiight.** — lb. viii. 



** There is in their opinion some- 
thing sacred in the female sex, and 
even the power of foreseeing future 
events; the advice of the women, 
therefore, is frequently sought, and 
their counsels respected." — ^Ib. 



4. 
••Their attention to auguries, 
and the practice of divination, is 
conducted with a degree of super- 
stition not exceeded by any other 
nation. . .' . The branch of a fruit 
tree is cut into small pieces, which 
being all distinctly marked, are 
thrown at random on a white cloth. 
If a question of public interest be 
depending, the high priest per- 
forms the ceremony ; if it be only a 
private matter, the master of the 
14 



The heroes 6f Homer fly wheb'* 
ever, finding themselves the weak- 
er party, they have the opportu- 
nity. 

2. 

•• The Tungusian women in Si- 
beria go to war as well as their 
husbands ; and they have as roueh 
treatment." — Meiners* Hist of the 
Female Sex, i. 18, 19. 

"At the battle of Yermuk, in 
Syria, in 636, the last line was oc- 
cupied by the sister of Dezar, with 
the Arabian Women, who were ac- 
customed to wield the bow and the 
lance. Thrice did the Arabs re- 
treat in disorder, and thrice were 
they driven back to the charge by 
the reproaches and blows of the 
women/' — Gibbon's Hist, of the 
Dec. and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

3. 

•• When a national war breaks 
out, the priests and diviners are 
consulted; sometimes, even, they 
take the advice of the women."— 
Rob. Hist of America, ii. 

" The Hurons, in particular, pay 
particular respect to women." — 
Charlevoix, Hist, of Canada. 

"The Gauls consulted the wo- 
men in important affairs; they 
agreed with Hannibal that if the 
Carthaginians had to complain of 
the Gauls, they should carry their 
complaint before the Gaulish wo- 
men, who should be the judges of 
them." — Mem. de PAcadem. des 
Inscrip, xxiv. 374, Memoire de 
I'Abbe Fenel. 

4. 

" This mode of divination, by 
rod, has some relation with divina- 
tion by arrow, which was in usase 
throughout the East. When Turk- 
mans were established in Persia, 
after the defeat of the Ghaznevides 
(a. d. 1038), they chose a king by 
writing upon arrows the names of 
the different tribes, of the different 
families of the tribes, taken by lot, 
and of the different members of the 
family." — Gibbon, Hist of the De- 
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family officiates. Having invoked 
the gods, with his eyes ^voutly 
raised to heaven, he holds up three 
times each segment of the twig, and 
as the marks rise in succession, in- 
terprets the decrees of fate. 

** The practice of consulting the 
notes and flight of birds is also in 
use among them.'* — lb. x. 
5. 

"The kings in Germany owe 
their election to the nobility of 
their births ; the generals are cho- 
sen for their valor. The power of 
the former is not arbitrary or un- 
limited ; the latter command more 
by warlike example than by their 
mere orders ; to be of a prompt and 
daring spirit in battle, to appear in 
the front of the lines, insures the 
obedience of the soldiers, admirers 
of valor. The whole nation takes 
cognizance of important affairs. 
The princes and chiefs gain atten- 
tion rather by the force of their ar- 
guments than by any authority. If 
tiieir opinion is unsatisfactory to 
the warriors, the assembly reject it 
by a general murmur. If the pro- 
position pleases, they brandish 
their javelins." — lb. vii. 11. 
6. 
** In that consists his dignity ; to 
be surrounded by a band of young 
men is the source of his power; in 
peace, his highest ornament — in 
war, his strongest bulwark. Nor is 
his fame confined to his own coun- 
try ; it extends to foreign nations, 
and he is then of the first import- 
ance, if he surpasses his rivals in 
the number and courage of his fol- 
lowers. If, in the course of a long 
Seace, a tribe languishes under in- 
olence, the young men often seek 
in a body a more active life with 
another tribe that is engaged in 
war. The new chief must show his 
liberality ; he must give to one a 
horse, to another a shield, to an- 
other a blood-stained and victori- 
ous spear ; to all plentiful food and 
potations. These are their only 
pay." — lb. xiii. 



cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, xi. 224. 

** Presages drawn from the song 
and flight of birds were known 
among the Romans, among the 
Greeks, amone the greater part of 
the savages of America, Natchez, 
Moxes, Chequites, &c." — Lett 
edif. vii. 255, viii. 141, 264. 
5. 

<< Savages know among them- 
selves neither princes nor kings. 
They say in Europe that they have 
republics ; but these republics have 
no approach to stable laws. Each 
family looks upon itself as abso- 
lutely free; each Indian believes 
himself independent. Still they 
have learned the necessity of form- 
ing among them a kind of society, 
and of choosing a chiefs whom they 
call cacique, that is to say, com- 
mander. In order to be raised to 
this dignitj^, it is necessary to have 

fiven striking proofs of valor."— 
•ett. edif. viii. 133. 



6. 

** The most powerful order 
among the Iroquois is that of war- 
like chiefs. It is first necessary 
that they should be successful, and 
that they should by no means lose 
sight of those who follow them ; 
that they should deprive them- 
selves of whatever is dear to them- 
selves in favor of their soldiers." — 
Menu sur les Iroquois, in the Va- 
rietes Litt^raires, i. 543. 

** The influence of the warlike 
chiefs over the young men is more 
or less great, according as they give 
more or less, as they more or less 
keep open table." — Journal des 
Campagnes de M. de Bougainville 
in Canada, in the Yarietes Litte- 
raires, i. 488. 
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*< When the State has no war on 
its hands, the men pass their time 
partly in the ehase, partly in sloth 
and gluttony. The intrepid war- 
rior, who in the field braved every 
danger, becomes in time of peace 
a listless sluggard. The manage* 
ment of his house and lands he 
leaves to the women, to the old 
men, and to the other weaker por- 
tions of his family." — lb. xv. 

8. 

*• The Germans, it is well 
known, have no regular cities, nor 
do they even like their houses to 
be near each other. They dwell 
in separate habitations, dispersed 
up and down, as a grove, a spring, 
or a meadow happens to invite. 
They have villages, but not in our 
fashion, with connected buildings. 
Every tenement stands detached.** 
—lb. xvi. 

9. 

" They are almost the only bar- 
barians who content themselves 
with one wife. There are, indeed, 
some cases of polygamy among 
them, not, however, the effect of 
licentiousness, but by reason of the 
rank of the parties."— lb. xviii. 



10. 
" It is not the wife who brings 
a dowry to her husband, but the 
husband who gives one to his 
bride ; not presents adapted for fe- 
male vanity, but oxen, a capari- 
soned horse, a shield and spear 
and sword." — Ib.i 



"Wit§ the exception of some 
trifling huntings, the Illinois lead 
a perfectly indolent life. They 
pass their time in smoking and 
talking, and that is all. They re- 
main tranquil upon their mats, and 
pass their time in sleeping or maJc- 
ing bows. As to the women, they 
labor from morning till night like 
slaves." — Lett edif. vii. 32, 867. 
See also Robertson's History of 
America, ii. 

8. 

** The villages of the American 
savages and or the mountaineers of 
Corsica, are built in the same way ; 
they are formed of houses scattered 
and distant from one another, so 
that a village of fifty houses some- 
times occupies a quarter of a league 
square.'* — Volney, Tableau des 
Etats Unis d'Amerique, 484—486. 



9. 

" Amon^ the savages of North 
America, in districts where the 
means of subsistence were rare, 
and the difficulties of raising a fa- 
mily very great, the man confined 
himself to a single wife." — ^Robert- 
son's History of America. 

" Although the Moxes (in Peru) 
allow polygamy, it is rare for them 
to have more than one wife ; their 
poverty will not allow of their 
having more " — Lett. edif. viii. 71. 

" Among the Guaranis (in Para- 
guay) polygamy is not permitted 
to the people ; but the caciques 
may have two or three wives." — 
lb. 261. 

10. 

This takes place wherever the 
husband buys his wife, and where 
the wife becomes the property, the 
slave of her husband. " Among 
the Indians of Guiana the women 
have no dowry on marrying. An 
Indian, who wishes to marry an 



* There is no doubt that the Germans bought their wives : a law of 
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11. 
<« Populous as the country is, 
adultery is rarfely heard of; when 
detected, the punishment is imme- 
diate, and inflicted by the husband. 
He cuts off the hair of his guilty 
wife, and having assembled her 
relations, expels her naked from 
his house, pursuing her with 
stripes through the village." — lb. 



12. 

" It is generally late before their 

Voung men enjoy the pleasures of 

love, and consequently they are 

not exhausted in their youth. Nor 



Indian woman, must make consi- 
derable presents to the father ; — ^a 
canoe, bows and arrows, are not 
sufficient ; he must labor a year for 
his future father-in-law, cook for 
him, hunt for him, fish for him, 
&c. Women among the Gruanis 
are true property."-— MS. Journal 
of a Residence in Guiana, by M. de 
M. 

" It is the same among the Nat- 
chez, in many Tartar tribes in 
Mingrelia, in Pegu, among manv 
Negro tribes in Africa." — Lett, 
edif. vii. 221; Lord Kaimes*s 
Sketches of the History of Man, i. 
184—186. 

11. 

" It is pretended that adultery 
was unknown among the Caribbees 
of the islands, before the establish- 
ment of the Europeans."— Lord 
Kaimes, i. 207. 

"Adultery among tiie savages 
of North America is generally 

Eunished without form or process, 
y the husband, who sometimes 
severely beats his wife, sometimes 
bites off her nose."— Lang's Tra- 
vels among the different savage 
nations of North America, 177. 
See also the History of the Ameri- 
can Indians bv James Adair (1775)# 
144 ; Vari^tes Litteraires, i. 458. 
12. 
The coldness of wandering sav- 
ages, in matters of love, has often 
been remarked : Bruce was struck 
with it among the Gallas and 



the Burgundians declares—" If any one dismiss his wife without a 
good reason, he must give her a sum equal to what he paid for her."— 
Tit. xxxiv. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in giving his niece in 
marriage to Hermanfried, king of the Thuringians, writes to him, by 
the hand of Cassiodorus : " We inform you that on the arrival of your 
envoys, they {)unctually delivered to us the horses harnessed with the 
silver trappings, befitting royal marriage horses, the price you, after 
the custom of the Gentiles, gave us for our niece." — Cassiodorus, Va- 
rior., iv. 1. 

Down to a very recent period, the betrothing in Lower Saxony was • 
called brudkop, that is to say hrautkavf [vide purchase]. — ^Adelung, 
History of the Ancient Germans, 301. 
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are the vii:giii8 married too »oon.' 

IJ). XV. 



13. 
This uncle on the mother's side 
regards his nephews with an affec- 
tion nothing inferior to that of their 
father. With some, this relation- 
ship is held to be the strongest tie 
of consanguinity, insomuch that in 
demanding hostages, maternal ne- 
phews are preferred, as the most 
endearing objects, and the safest 
pledges. — lb. 



14. 

" To adopt the quarrels as well 
as the friendships of their parents 
and relations, is held to be an in- 
dispensable duty." — ^Ib. xxi. 



u* 



Shangallas, on the frontiers of 
Abyssinm : Levaillant, among the 
Hottentots. " The Iroquois know 
and say that the use of women 
enervates their courage and their 
strength, and that, wishing to be 
warlike, they should abstain from 
using them, or use them with mo- 
deration." — Mem. s'lr les Iroquois, 
in the Vari^tes Litte'raires, i. 455 ; 
see also Volney, Tabl. des Etats- 
Unis, 448 ; Malthus*s Essays upon 
the principle of Population, i. 50 ; 
Robertson's History of America, 
ii. 237. 

Among the Greenlanders, the 
girls marry at twenty; it is the 
same among most of the northern 
savages. — Meiner's History of the 
Female Sex, i. 29. 
13. 

Among the Natchez "it is not 
the son of the reigning chief who 
succeeds to his father ; it is the son 
of his sister. . . . This policy is 
founded on the knowledge of the 
licentiousness of their wives ; they 
are sure, say they, that the son of 
the sister of the great chief is of 
the blood royal, at least on his mo- 
ther's side."— Lett. edif. vii. 217. 

Among the Iroquois and the Hu- 
rons, the dignity of a chief always 
passes to the children of his aunts, 
of his sisters, or of his nieces on 
the maternal side. — Mceurs des 
Sauvages, by father Lafitau, i. 73, 
471. 

14. 

" Every one knows that this fea- 
ture is found among all nations in 
the infancy of civilization, where 
as yet there was no public power 
to protect or punish. I shall cite 
but one example of this obstinacy 
of savages in taking vengeance ; it 
appears to me striking and very 
analogous to what is recounted of 
the Germans by Gregory of Tours 
and other characters. 

" An Indian, of a tribe establish- 
ed on the Maroni, a violent and 
blood-thirsty man, had assassinated 
one of his neighbors of the same 
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15. 
" Hospitality is nowhere more 
liberally observed. To turn any 
man from their door was regarded 
as a crime." — lb. 



16. 
** A German delights in the gifts 
which he receives ; yet in bestow- 
ing, he imputes nothing to you as a 
favor, and for what he receives, he 
acknowledges no obligation." — lb. 



17. 
" To devote both day and night 
to deep drinking, is a disgrace to 
no man.'*— lb. xxii. 



village ; to escape the resentment 
of the family of his enemy, he fled> 
and established himself at Simapo, 
at a distance of four leagues from 
our desert ; a brother of the de- 
ceased did not delay following the 
murderer. On his arrival at Sima- 
po, the captain asked him what he 
came there to do. * 1 came,' said 
he, * to kill Averani, who has kill- 
ed my brother.' * I cannot prevent 
you,' said the captain to him. But 
Averani was warned during the 
nij^ht, and fled with his children. 
His enemy, informed of his depar- 
ture, and that he had repaired by 
the interior towards the river 
Aprouague, resolved to follow him. 
* I will kill him,' said he, * though 
he flee to the Portuguese.' He im- 
mediately set out. We know not 
whether he attained his end." — 
Journal Manuscrit d'un sejour a 
la Guyanne par M. de M. 
15. 

" The hospitality of all savage 
nations is proverbial." — See in the 
Histoire de I'Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions, iii. 41, the extract from 
a memoir of M . Simon, and a num- 
ber of accounts of travellers. 
16. 

" It is the same with the Ame- 
rican savages; they give and re- 
ceive with great pleasure, but ttiey 
do not think of, nor will they ^ 
cept, any acknowledgment *If 
you have given me this,' say the 
Galibis, * it is because you have no 
need of it.' " — Aublet, Histoire des 
Plantes de la Guyanne Francaise, 
ii. 10. 

17. 

** The inclination of savage na- 
tions for wine and strong liquors 
is universally known ; the Indians^ 
of Guiana take long journeys to 
procure it; one of them, of the 
colony of Simapo, replied to M. de 

M , who asked him where they 

were going : to drink, as our pea- 
santry say : to the harvest, to the 
fair,** — ^Manuscript Diary of a Re- 
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sidence in Guiana, by M. de 

M . ^ 

18. 

" Love doe« not enter the least 
into the dances of the North Ame- 
rican savages ; they are only war- 
like dances." — ^Robertson's History 
of America, ii. 459-461. 
19. 

" The Americans play for their 
furs, their domestic utensils, their 
clothes, their arms, and when all 
is lost, we often see them risk, at 
a single blow, their liberty." 
20. 

" When the Iro()uois choose to 
paint their faces it is to ^ive them- 
selves a terrible air, with which 
they hope to intimidate their ene- 
mies ; it is also for this reason that 
they paint themselves black when 
they go to war." — ^Varietes Litt6- 
raires, i. 472. 

21. 

After the Indians are twenty 
years old, thev allow their hair to 
grow.— Lett. edif. viii. 261. 

The custom of scalping, or tak- 
ing off the hair of their enemies, 
80 common among the Americans, 
was also practised among the Ger- 
mans : this is the decalvare men- 
tioned in the laws of the Visi- 
goths ; the eapillos et eutem de- 
trahere, still in use among the 
Franks towards the year 879, ac- 
cording to the annals of Fulda; 
the hettinan of the Anglo Saxons, 
&c. — Adelung, Ancient History of 
the Germans, 303. 



Here are numerous citations ; I might extend them much 
more, and might almost always place, side by side with the 
most trifling assertion of Tacitus concerning the Grermans, an 
analogous assertion of some modern traveller or historian, 
concerning some one of the barbarous tribes at present dis- 
persed over the face of the globe. 

You see what is the social condition which corresponds to 
that of ancient Germany : what, then, must we think of those 
magnificent descriptions which have so often been drawn? 
Precisely thai which we should think of Cooper's romances, 



18. 

"They have but one sort of 
public spectacle ; the young men 
dance naked amidst swords and 
javelins pointed at their breasts." 
—lb. xxiv. 

19. 

*• They yield to gambling with 
such ardor, that when they have 
lost everything, they place their 
own liberty on the hazard of the 
die."— lb. 

20. 

** It was not in order to succeed in 
love, or to please, that they decked 
themselves, but in order to ^ive 
themselves a gigantic and terrible 
appearance, as they might have 
43ecked themselves to go before 
their enemies."— lb. c. 38. 

21. 
From the age of early manhood 
they allow their hair and beard 
to grow, until they have killed an 
enemy.— lb. c. 31. 
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as pictures of Ihe condition mid manners of the savages of 
North America. There is, without doubt, in these romances, 
and in some of the works in which the Grermans have at- 
tempted to depict their wild ancestors, a sufficiently vivid and 
true perception of certain parts and certain periods of barba- 
rous society and life— of its independence, for instance ; of the 
activity and indolence which it combines ; of the skilful 
energy which man therein displays against the obstacles and 
perils wherewith material nature besieges him ; of the mono- 
tonous violence of his passions, &c. &c. But the picture is 
very incomplete — so incomplete that the truth of even wha 
it represents is often much changed by it. That Cooper, in 
writing of the Mohicans or the Delawares, and that the Ger- 
man writers, in describing the ancient Germans, should allow 
themselves to represent all things under their poetic aspect — 
that, in their descriptions, the sentiments and circumstances 
of barbarous life should become exalted to their ideal form- 
is very natural, and I willingly admit, is very legitimate : the 
ideal is the essence of poetry — history itself is partial to it ; 
and perhaps it is the only form under which times gone by 
can be duly represented. But the idea must also be true, 
complete, and harmonious ; it does not consist in the arbitrary 
and fanciful suppression of a large portion of the reality to 
which it corresponds. Assuredly the songs which bear the 
name of Homer, form an ideal picture of Greek society ; 
nevertheless that society is therein reproduced in a complete 
state, with the rusticity and ferocity of its manners, the coarse 
simplicity of its sentiments, and its good and bad passions, 
without any design of particularly drawing forth or cele- 
brating such or such of its merits and its advantages, or of 
leaving in the shade its vices and its evils. 

This mixture of good and evil, of strong and weak — this 
co-existence of ideas anfi sentiments apparently contradictory 
— this variety, this incoherence, this unequal development of 
human nature and human destiny — is precisely the conditicoi 
which is the most rife with poetry, for through it we see to the 
bottom of things, it is the truth concerning man and the world : 
and in the ideal pictures which poetry, romance, and even 
history, make of it, this so various and yet harmonious whole 
ought to be found, for without it the true ideal will be want- 
ing, no less than the reality. Now it is into this fault that the 
writers of whom I speak have always fallen ; their pictures 
of savage man and of savage life are essentially incomplete, 
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fi)nnal, factitious, and wanting in simplicity and harmony. 
One fancies that one sees melodramatic barbarians and 
savages, who present themselves to display their independence, 
their energy, their skill, or such and such a portion of their 
character and destiny, before the eyes of spectators who, at 
once greedy of, but worn out with excitement, still take plea- 
sure in qualities and adventures foreign to the life they them, 
selves lead, and to the society by which they are surrounded. 
I know not whether you are struck, as I am, with the defects 
of the imagination in our times. Upon the whole, it seems to 
me that it lacks nature, facility, and extension ; it does not 
take a large and simple view of things in their primitive and 
real elements ; it arranges them theatrically, and mutilates 
them under pretence of idealizing them. It is true that I 
find, in the modern descriptions of ancient German manners, 
some scattered characteristics of barbarism, but I can dis- 
cover nothing therefrom of what barbarous society was as a 
whole. 

If I were obliged to sum up that which I have now said 
upon the state of the Grermans before the invasion, I confess 
I should be somewhat embarrassed. We find therein no pre- 
cise and well defined traits which may be detached and dis- 
tinctly exhibited ; no fact, no idea, no sentiment had as yet 
attained to its development, or as yet presented itself under a 
determinate form ; it was the infancy of all things, of the 
social and moral states, of institutions, of relations, of man 
himself ; everything was rough and confused. There are, 
however, two points to which I think I ought to direct your 
attention. 

1st. At the opening of modern civilization, the Germans 
influenced it far less by the institutions which they brought 
with them from Germany, than by their situation itself, 
amidst the Roman world. They had conquered it : they were, 
at least upon the spot where they had established themselves, 
masters of the population and of the territory. The society 
which formed itself after this conquest, arose rather from this 
situation, from the new life led by the conquerors in their 
relations with the conquered, than from the ancient German 
manners. 

2d. That which the Germans especially brought into the 
Roman world was the spirit of individual liberty, the need, 
the passion for independence and individuality. To speak 
properly, no public power, no religious power, existed in 
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ancient Germany ; the only real power in this society, the 
only power that was strong and active in it, was the will 
of man ; each one did what he chose, at his own risk and 
peril. 

The system of force, that is to say, of personal liberty, was 
at the bottom of the social state of the Germans. Through 
this it was that their influence became so powerful upon the 
modem world. Very general expressions border always so 
nearly upon inaccuracy, that I do not like to risk them. 
Nevertheless, were it absolutely necessary to express in few 
words the predominating characters of the various elements 
of our civilization, I should say, that the spirit of legality, of 
regular association, came to us from the Roman world, fh>m 
the Roman municipalities and laws. It is to Christianity, to 
the religious society, that we owe the spirit of morality, the 
sentiment and empire of rule, of a moral law, of the mutual 
duties of men. The Grermans conferred upon us the spirit 
of liberty, of liberty such as we conceive of, and are ac- 
qbainted with it, in the present day, as the right and property 
of each individual, master of himself, of his actions, and of 
his fate, so long as he injures no other individual. This is a 
fact of universal importance, for it was unknown to all pre* 
ceding civilizations : in the ancient republics, the public power 
disposed all things ; the individual was sacrificed to the 
citizen. In the societies where the religious principle pre- 
dominated, the believer belonged to his Grod, not to himself. 
Thus, man hitherto had always been absorbed in the church 
or in the state. In modern Europe, alone, has he existed and 
developed himself on his own account and in his own way, 
charged, no doubt, charged continually, more and more 
heavily with toils and duties, but finding in himself his aim 
and his right. It is to German manners that we must trace 
this distinguishing characteristic of our civilization. The 
fundamental idea of liberty, in modern Europe, came to it from 
its conquerors. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — ^True character of the German invacdons— Cause 
of errors on this subject— Description of the state of Gaul in the 
last half of the sixth century— Dissolution of Roman society : 1. In 
rural districts ; 2. In towns, though in a lesser degree — Dissolution 
of Grerman society : 1. Of the colony or tribe ; 2. Of the warfaring 
band — Elements of the new social state : 1. Of commencing royalty ; 
2. Of commencing feudalism ; 3. Of the church, after the invasion 
— Summary. 

We are now in possession of the two primitive and funda- 
mental elements of French civilization ; we have studied, on 
the one hand, Roman civilization, on the other, German so- 
ciety, each in itself, and prior to their apposition. Let us 
endeavor to ascertain what happened in the moment at which 
they touched together, and became confounded with one 
another ; that is to say, to describe the condition of Gaul after 
the great invasion and settlement of the Germans. 

I should wish to assign to this description a somewhat 
precise date, and to inform you, beforehand, to what age and 
to what territory it especially belongs. The difficulty of doing 
this is great. Such, at this epoch, was the confusion of things 
and minds, that the greater part of the facts have been trans- 
mitted to us without order and without date ; particularly 
general facts, those connected with institutions, with the re- 
lations of the different classes, in a word, with the social 
condition ; facts which, by nature, are the least apparent and 
the least precise. They are omitted or strangely confused 
in contemporary monuments ; we must, at every step, guess 
at and restore their chronology. Happily, the accuracy of 
this chronology is of less importance at this epoch than at 
any other. No doubt, between the sixth and eighth centu- 
ries, the state of Gaul must have changed ; relations of men, 
institutions and manners must have been modified; less, 
however, than we might be tempted to believe. The chaos 
was extreme, and chaos is essentially stationary. When all 
things are disordered and confounded to this degree, they 
require much time for unravelling and re-arranging them- 
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selves ; much time is needed for each of the elements to return 
to its place, to re-enter its right path, to place itself again in 
some measure under the direction and motive force of the 
special principle which should govern its development. After 
the settlement of the barbarians upon the Roman soil, events 
and men revolved for a long time in the same circle, a prey- 
to a movement more violent than progressive. Thus, from 
the sixth to the eighth century, the state of Gaul changed 
less, and the strict chronology of general facts is of less im- 
portance than we might naturally presume from the length 
of the interval. Let us, nevertheless, endeavor to determine, 
within certain limits, the epoch of which we are now to trace 
the picture. 

The true Germanic people who occupied Gaul were the 
Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the Franks. Many other 
people, many other single bands of Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
Saxons, dec, wandered over its territory-; but of these, some 
only passed over it, and the others were rapidly absorbed by 
it ; these are partial incursions which are without any histo- 
rical importance. The Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the 
Franks, alone deserve to be counted among our ancestors. 
The Burgundians definitively established themselves in Guul 
between the years 406 and 413 ; they occupied the country 
between the Jura, the Sadne, and the Durance ; Lyons was 
the centre of their dominion. The Visigoths, between the 
years 412 and 450, spread themselves over the provinces 
bounded by the Rhone, and even over the left bank of the 
Rhone to the south* of the Durance, the Loire, and the Pyre- 
nees : their king resided at Toulouse. The Franks, between 
the years 481 and 500, advanced in the north of Gaul, and 
established themselves between the Rhine, the Scheldt, and 
the Loire, without including Brittany and the western por- 
tions of Normandy ; Clovis had Soissons and Paris for his 
capitals. Thus, at the end of the fifth century, was accom- 
plished the tiefinitive occupation of the territory of Gaul by 
the three great German tribes. 

The condition of Gaul weis not exactly the same in its 
various parts, and under the dominion of these three nations. 
There were remarkable differences between them. The 
Franks were far more foreign, German, and barbarous, than 
the Burgundians and the Goths. Before their entrance into 
Gaul, these last had had ancient relations with the Romans ; 
they had lived in the eastern empire, in Italy ; they were 
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familiar with the Roman manners and population. We may- 
say almost as much for the Burgundians. Moreover, the two 
nations had long been Christians. The Franks, on the con- 
trary, arrived from Germany in the condition of pagans and 
enemies. Those portions of Gaul which they occupied be- 
came deeply sensible of this difference, which is described 
with truth and vivacity in the seventh of the " Lectures upon 
the History of France," of M. Augustin Thierry. I am in- 
clined, however, to believe that it was less important than has 
been commonly supposed. If I do not err, the Roman pro- 
vinces differed more among themselves than did the nations 
which had conquered them. You have already seen how 
much more civilized was southern than northern Gaul, how 
much more thickly covered with population, towns, monu- 
ments, and roads. Had the Visigoths arrived in as barbarous 
a condition as that of the Franks, their barbarism would yet 
have been far less visible and less powerful in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis and in Aquita^ia ; Roman civilization would much 
sooner have absorbed and altered them. This, I believe, is 
what happened ; and the different effects which accompanied 
the three conquests resulted rather from the differences of the 
conquered than from that of the conquerors. 

Besides, this difference, sensible so long as we confine our- 
selves to a very general view of things, becomes effaced, or 
at least very difficult to be perceived, when we go farther on 
with the study of the society. It may be said that the Franks 
were more barbarous than the Visigoths ; but, that being said, 
we must stop. In what consisted the positive dififerences be- 
tween the two peoples, in institutions, ideas, and relations of 
classes ? No precise record contains an answer to this ques- 
tion. Finally, the difference of condition in the provinces of 
Gaul, that difference, at least, which was referable to their 
masters, soon disappeared or became greatly lessened. About 
the year 534, the country of the Burgundians fell under the 
yoke of the Franks ; between the years 507 and 542, that of 
the Visigoths became subject to nearly the same fate. In the 
middle of the sixth century, the Frank race had spread itself 
and obtained dominion throughout Gaul. The Visigoths still 
possessed a part of Languedoc, and still disputed the posses- 
sion of some towns at the foot of the Pyrenees ; but, properly 
speaking, Brittany excepted, the whole of Gaul was, if not 
governed, at least overrun by the Franks. 

It is with the Gaul of this epoch that I desire to make you 
15 
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acquainted ; it is the state of Gaul about the last half of the 
sixth century^ and, above all^ of Prankish Gaul, that I shall 
now endeavor to describe. Any attempt to assign a more 
precise date to this description would be vain and fertile in 
errors. No doubt there was still, at this epoch, much variety 
in the condition of the Gaulish provinces ; but I shall attempt 
to estimate it no farther, remaining satisfied with having 
warned you of its existence. 

It seems to me that people commonly form to themselves 
a very false idea of the invasion of the barbarians, and of the 
extent and rapidity of its effects. You have, in your reading 
upon this subject, oflen met with the words inundation, earths 
qtiake, canfiagratian. These are the terms which have been 
employed to characterize this revolution. I think that they 
are deceptive, that they in no way represent the manner in 
which this invasion occurred, nor its immediate results. Ex- 
aggeration is natural to human language ; words express the 
impressions which man receives from facts, rather than the 
facts themselves ; it is afler having passed through the mind 
of man, and according to the impressions which they have 
produced thereupon, that facts are described and named, 
but the impression is never the complete and faithful image 
of the fact. In the first place, it is individual, which the fact 
is not ; great events, the invasion of a foreign people, for in- 
stance, are related by those who have been personally affected, 
as victims, actors, or spectators : they relate the event as they 
have seen it ; they characterize it according to what they 
have known or undergone. He who has seen his house or 
his village burnt, will, peHiaps, call the invasion a conflagra- 
ticm ; to the thought of another, it will be found arrayed in 
the form of a deluge or an earthquake. These im£^es are 
true, but are of a truth which, if I may so express myself, is 
full of prejudice and egoism ; they re-produce the impressions 
of some few men ; they are not expressions of the fact in its 
entire extent, nor of the manner in which it impressed the 
whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, is the instinctive poetry of the human- 
nund, that it receives from facts an impression which is live- 
lier and greater than are the facts themselves ; it is its ten- 
dency to extend and ennoble them; they are for it but 
matter which it fashions and forms, a theme upon which it 
exercises itself, and from which it draws, or rather over which 
it spreads, beauties and effects which were not really there. 
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Thus, a double and contrary cause fills language with illu- 
sion ; under a material point of view, facts are greater than 
man, and he perceives and describes of them only that which 
strikes him personally; under the moral point of view, man 
is greater than facts ; and, in describing them, he lends them 
something of his own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, 
particularly in reading contemporary documents; they are 
at once incomplete and exaggerated ; they omit and amplify : 
we must always distrust the impression conveyed by them, 
both as too narrow and as too poetical ; we must both add to 
and take from it. Nowhere does this double error appear 
more strongly than in the narratives of the Germanic inva- 
sion ; the words by which it has been described in no way 
represent it. 

The invasion, or rather, the invasions, were events which 
were essentially partial, local, and momentary. A band ar- 
rived, usually far from numerous ; the most powerful, those 
who founded kingdoms, as the band of Clovis, scarcely num- 
bered from 5,000 to 6,000 men ; the entire nation of the Bur- 
gundians did not exceed 60,000 men. It rapidly over-ran a 
limited territory ; ravaged a district ; attacked a city, and 
sometimes retreated, carrying away its booty, and sometimes 
settled somewhere, always careful not to disperse itself too 
much. We know with what facility and promptitude such 
events accomplish themselves and disappear. Houses are 
burnt, fields are devastated, crops carried off, men killed or 
led away prisoners : all this evil over, at the end of a few 
days the waves close, the ripple subsides, individual sufferings 
are forgotten, society returns, at least in appearance, to its 
former state. This was the condition of things in Gaul dur- 
ing the fourth century. 

But we also know that the human society, that society 
which we call a people, is not a simple juxta- position of iso- 
lated and fugitive existence : were it nothing more, the inva- 
sions of the barbarians would not have produced the impression 
which the documents of the epoch depict ; for a long while 
the number of places and men that suffered therefrom was 
far inferior to the number of those who escaped. But the 
social life of each man is not concentrated in the material 
space which is its theatre, nor in the passing moment; it 
extends itself to all the relations which he has contracted upon 
diflferent points of the land ; and not only to those relations 
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which he has contracted, but also to those which he might 
contract, or can even conceive the possibility of contracting* ; 
it embraces not only the present, but the future ; man lives 
in a thousand spots which he does not inhabit, in a thousand 
moments which, as yet, are not ; and if this development of 
his life is cut off from him, if he is forced to confine himself 
to the narrow limits of his material and actual existence, to 
isolate himself in space and time, social life is mutilated, and 
society is no more. 

And this was the effect of the invasions, of those appa- 
ritions of barbarous hordes, short, it is true, and limited, but 
reviving without cessation, everywhere possible, and always 
imminent : they destroyed, 1st, all regular, habitual, and easy 
correspondence between the various parts of the territory ; 
2d, all security, all sure prospect of the future ; they broke 
the ties which bound together the inhabitants of the same 
country, the moments of the same life ; they isolated men, 
and the days of each man. In many places, and for many 
years, the aspect of the country might remain the same ; but 
the social organization was attacked, the members no longer 
held together, the muscles no longer played, the blood no 
longer circulated freely or surely in the veins : the disease 
appeared sometimes at one point, sometimes at another: a 
town was pillaged, a road rendered impassable, a bridge 
destroyed ; such or such a communication ceased ; the cuU 
ture of the land became impossible in such or such a district : 
in a word, the organic harmony, the general activity of the 
social body, were each day fettered and disturbed ; each day 
dissolution and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul; not as a 
valley is ravaged by a torrent, but as the most solid body is 
disorganized by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance. 
Between all the members of the state, between all the mo- 
ments of the life of each man, the barbarians continually in- 
truded themselves. I lately endeavored to paint to you the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, the impossibility under 
which its masters found themselves of holding together the 
different parts, and how the imperial administration was 
obliged to retire spontaneously from Britain, from Gaul, 
incapable of resisting the dissolution of that vast body. 
What occurred in the Empire occurred equally in each pro- 
vince ; as the Empire had suffered disorganization, so did each 
province ; the cantons, the towns detadied themselves, and 
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returned to a local and isolated existence. The invasion 
operated everywhere in the same manner, 'and everywhere 
produced the same effects. All the ties by which Rome had 
been enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together the 
different parts of the world ; that great system of administra- 
tion, of imposts, of recruiting, of public works, of roads, had 
not been able to support itself. There remained of it nothing 
but what could subsist in an isolated and local condition, that 
is to say, nothing but the wrecks of the municipal system. 
The inhabitants shut themselves up in the towns, where they 
continued to govern themselves nearly as they had done of 
old, with the same rights, by the same institutions. A thou- 
sand circumstances prove this concentration of society in 
towns ; here is one which has been little noticed. Under the 
Roman administration, it is the governors of provinces, the 
consuls, the correctors, the presidents who fill the scene, and 
reappear continually in the laws and history ; in the sixth 
century, their names become much more rare ; we, indeed, 
still meet with dukes and counts, to whom the government of 
the provinces was confided ; the barbarian kings strove to 
inherit the Roman administration, to preserve the same officers, 
and to induce their power to flow in the same channels ; but 
they succeeded only very incompletely, and with great dis- 
order ; their dukes were rather military chiefs than adminis- 
trators; it is manifest that the governors of provinces had no 
longer the same importance, and no longer played the same 
part ; the governors of towns now filled history ; the majority 
of these counts of Chilperic, of Gontran, of Theodebert, 
whose exactions are related by Gregory of Tours, are counts 
of towns established within their walls, and by the side of 
their bishop. I should exaggerate were I to say that the 
province disappeared, but it became disorganized, and lost all 
consistency, and almost all reality. The towns, the primitive 
elements of the Roman world, survived almost alone amidst 
its ruin. The rural districts became the prey of the barba- 
rians ; it was there that they established themselves with their 
men ; it was there that they were about to introduce by 
degrees totally new institutions, and a new organization, but 
till then the rural districts will occupy scarcely any place in 
society ; they will be but the theatre of excursions, pillages, 
and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from 
maintaining itself strong and entire. Amidst the movement 
15* 
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of the invasions, the towns were regarded ahoTe all as for- 
tresses ; the population shut themselves therein to escape 
from the hordes which ravaged the country. When the bar- 
barous immigration was somewhat diminished, when the i^w 
people had planted themselves upon the territory, the towns 
still remained fortresses : in place of having to defend them- 
selves against the wandering hordes, they had to defend themv 
selves against their neighbors, against the greedy and tur- 
bulent possessors of the surrounding country. There was 
therefore little security behind those weak ramparts. Towns 
are unquestionably centres of population and of labor, 
but under certain conditions; under the condition, on the 
one hand, that the country population cultivate few: them ; on 
the other, that an extended and active commerce consume the 
products of the citizens' labor. If agriculture and commerce 
decay, towns must decay ; their prosperity and their power 
cannot be isolated. Now you have just seen into what 
a condition the rural districts of Gaul had fallen in the sixth 
century ; the towns were able to escape for some time, but 
from day to day the evil threatened to conquer them. Finally, 
it did conquer them, and very soon this last wreck of the 
Empire seemed stricken with the same weakness, and a prey 
to the same dissolution. 

Such, in the sixth century, were the general effects of the 
invasion and establishment of the barbarians upon Roman 
society ; that was the condition in which they had placed it. 
Let us now inquire, what was the consequence of these facts, 
with regard to the second element of modern civilization, the 
German society itself? 

A great mistake lies at the bottom of most of the researches 
which have been made upon this subject. The institutions 
of the Germans have been studied in Germany, and then trans- 
ported just as they were into Gaul, in the train of the Ger- 
mans. It has been assumed that the German society was in 
much the same condition after as before the conquest;- and 
persons have reasoned from this postulate in determining the 
influence of the conquest, and in assigning to it its part in the 
development of modem civilization. Nothing can be more 
false and more deceptive. The German society was modified, 
defaced, dissolved, by the invasion, no less than the Roman 
society. In this great commotion a wreck was all that 
remained to each ; the social organi;sation of the conquerors 
perished like that of the conquered. 
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Two societies — ^at bottom perhaps mcMre like each other than 
has been supposed, distinct, nevertheless — subsisted in Ger- 
many : first, the society of the colony or tribe, tending to a 
sedentary condition, and existing upon a limited territory, 
which it cultivated by means of laborers and slaves; second, 
the society of the warfaring horde, accidentally grouped around 
some famous chie^ and leading a wandering life. This mani- 
festly results from the facts which I have already described 
to you. 

To the first of these two societies, to the tribes, are, in a 
certain measure, applicable those descriptions of the condition of 
the ancient Germans by modern Germans, concerning which I 
have already spoken. When, in fact, a tribe, small in number 
as were all the tribes, occupied a limited territory ; when each 
hecui of a family was established upon his domain, in the midst 
of his people, the social organization which has been described 
by these writers might well exist, if not completely and 
effectively, at least in the rough sketch ; the assembly of pro- 
prietors, of heads of families, decided upon all matters ; each 
horde had its own assembly ; justice was dispensed to them by 
the freemen themselves, under the direction of the aged ; 
a kind of public polity might arise between the confederate 
hordes ; free institutions were then under the form in which 
we meet them in the infancy of nations. 

The organization of the warfaring band was diflTerent ; 
another principle presided in it, the principle of the patronage 
of the chief, of aristocratic clientship, and military subordina- 
tion. It is with regret that I make use of these last words ; 
they are ill suited to barbarian hordes ; yet, however 
barbarian men may be, a kind of discipline necessarily in- 
troduces itself between the chief and his warriors ; and in 
this case there must assuredly exist more arbitrary authority, 
more forced obedience, than in associations which have not 
war for their object. The German warfaring band therefore 
contained a political element that was not possessed by the 
tribe. At the same time, however, its freedom was great : no 
man engaged therein against his will ; the German was bom 
within his tribe, and thus belonged to a situation which was 
not one of his choice ; the warrior chose his chief and his 
companions, and undertook nothing but with the consent of 
his own free will. Besides, in the bosom of the warfaring 
band, the inequality was not great between the chiefs ana 
their men ; there was nothing more than the natural inequality 
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of strength, skill, or courage ; an inequality which afterwaitTs 
becomes fruitful, and which produces sooner or later immense 
results, but which, at the outset of society, displays itself 
only in very narrow limits. Although the chief had the 
largest share of the booty, although he possessed more horses 
and more arms, he weis not so superior in riches to his com- 
panions as to be able to dispose of them without their con- 
sent ; each warrior entered the association with his strength 
and his coureige, differing very little from the others, and at 
liberty to leave it whenever he pleased. 

Such were the two primitive German societies : what did 
they become by the fact of the invasion ? what change 
did it necessarily work upon them ? By ascertaining this 
alone it is that we can learn what German society truly was- 
after its transplantation to the Roman soil. 

The characteristic fact, the grand result of the invasion, as 
regards the Germans, was their chemge to the condition of 
proprietors, the cessation of the wandering life, and the defi- 
nitive establishment of the agricultural life. 

This fact accomplished itself gradually, slowly, and un- 
equally ; the wandering life continued for a long time in Graul, 
at least it so continued for a great number of the Germans. 
Nevertheless, when we have estimated all these delays and 
disorders, we see that, in the end, the conquerors became pro- 
prietors, that they attached themselves to the soil, that landed 
property was the essential element of the new social state. 

What were the consequences of this single fact, eis regards 
the regulation of the warfaring band and of the tribe 1 ^ 

As to the tribe, remember what I have told you of the 
manner of its territorial establishment in Gcermany, of the 
manner in which the villages were constructed and disposed. 
The population was not condensed therein ; each family, each 
habitation was isolated and surrounded with a plot of culti- 
vated ground. It is thus that nations, who have only 
arrived at this degree of civilization, arrange themselves, 
even when they lead a sedentary life. 

When the tribe was transplanted to the soil of Gaul, the 
habitations became yet further dispersed ; the chiefs of families 
established themselves at a much greater distance from one 
another ; they occupied vast domains ; their houses afterwards 
became castles:. The villages which formed themselves around 
them were no longer peopled with men who were free, who 
were their equals, hut with laborers who were attached to 
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Uieir Unds. Thus, in its material relations, the tribe became 
dissolved by the single fact of its new establishment. 

You may easily guess what effect this single change was 
calculated to exert upon its institutions. The assembly of free- 
men, wherein all things were debated, was now got together 
with much greater difficulty. So long as they had lived 
near to one another, there was no need of any great art, or 
wise combinations, in order that they might treat in common of 
their affairs ; but when a population is scattered, in order that 
the principles and forms of free institutions may remain 
applicable to it, great social development is necessary, riches, 
intelligence, in short, a thousand things are necessary, which 
were wanting to the German horde, transported suddenly 
to a territory far more extensive than that which it 
had hitherto occupied. The system which regulated its 
existence in Germany now perished. In looking over the 
most ancient German laws — those of the AUemanni, Boii, 
and Franks — we see that, originally, the assembly of freemen 
in each district was held very frequently, at first, every week, 
and afterwards, every month. All questions were carried 
before it ; judgments were given there, and not only criminal, 
but also civil judgments : almost all acts of civil life were 
done in its presence, as sales, donations, &c. When once the 
tribe was established in Gaul, the assemblies became rare and 
difficult ; so difficult, that it was necessary to employ force 
to make the freemen attend : this is the object of many 
legal decrees. And if you pass suddenly from the fourth 
to the middle of the eighth century, you find that at this last 
epoch there were in each county but three assemblies of free- 
men in the year : and these not regularly kept, as is proved 
by some of Charlemagne's laws. 

If other proofs were necessary, here is one which deserves 
to be noticed. When the assemblies were frequent, freemen, 
under the name of rachimburgt, arhimanni, bord homines^ 
and in various forms, decided upon affairs. When they no 
longer attended, it became necessary, upon urgent occasions, 
to supply their places ; and thus we see, at the end of the 
eighth century, the freemen replaced in judicial functions by 
permanent judges. The scaMni, or sheriffs of Charlemagne, 
were regular judges. In each county, five, seven, or nine free- 
men were appointed by the count, or other local magistrate, 
and charged to present themselves at the assembly of the 
€50untry to decide upon cases. The primitive institutions 
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weie become impracticable, and the judicial power passed 
from the people to the magistrates. 

Such was the state into which the first element of German 
society, the colony or tribe, fell after the invasion and under 
its influence. Politically speaking, it was disorganized, as 
Roman society had been. As to the warfaring band, facts 
accomplished themselves in another way, and under a different 
form, but with the same resuks. 

When a band arrived anywhere, and took possession of the 
land, or of a portion of it, we must not believe that this occu- 
pation took place systematically, or that the territory was 
divided by lots, and that each warrior received one, 
proportionate to his importance or his rank. The chie^ 
of the band, or the different chiefs who were united in it, 
appropriated to themselves vast domains. The greater part 
of the warriors who had followed them continued to live 
around them, with them, and at their table, without possessing 
any property which belonged especially to them. The band 
did not dissolve into individuals of whom each became a pro- 
- prietor ; the most considerable warriors entered almost alone 
into this situation. Had they dispersed themselves, in order 
that each one might establish himself upon a spot of the 
territory, their safety amidst the original population would 
have been compromised ; it was necessary that they should 
remain united in groups. Moreover, it w€is by the life in 
common that the pleasures of the barbarians, gaming, the 
chase, and banquets, could alone subsist. How could they 
have resigned themselves to isolation 1 Isolation is only 
supportable in a laborious condition ; man cannot remain idle 
and alone. Now, the barbarians were essentially idle ; they 
therefore required to live together, and many companions 
remained about their chief, leading upon his domains pretty 
nearly the same life which they had led before in his train. 
But from these circumstances it arose that their relative 
situation was completely altered. Very soon a prodigious 
inequality sprang up between them ; their inequality no longer 
consisted in some personal difference of strength or of courage, 
or in a more or less considerable share of cattle, slaves, or 
valuable goods. The chief, become a great proprietor, dis- 
posed of many of the means of power ; the others were always 
simple warriors ; and the more the ideas of property established 
and extended themselves in men's minds, the more was in- 
equality, with its effects, developed. At this period we find 
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a |pfeat number of freemen falling by degrees into a very 
inferior position. The laws speak constantly of freemen, of 
Franks, living upon the lands of another, and reduced almost 
to the situation of the laborers.* The band, regarded as a 
peculiar society, reposed upon two facts — ^the voluntary asso- 
ciation of the warriors in order to lead in common a wander- 
ing life, and their equality. These two facts perished in the 
results of the invasion. On one hand, the wandering life 
ended— on the other, inequality introduced itself, and in- 
creased from day to day, among the sedentary warriors. 

The progressive parcelling out of lands, during the three 
centuries after the invasion, did not change this result. 
There are none of you who have not heard of the fees 
that the king, or the great chiefs who occupied a vast 
territory, distributed to their men, to attach them to their 
service, or to recompense them for services done. This 
practice, in proportion as it extended, produced, upon what 
remained of the warfaring band, effects analogous to those 
which I have pointed out to you. On one hand, the 
warrior upon whom the chief had conferred the fee, de- 
parted to inhabit it, — a new source of isolation and indivi- 
duality ; on the other, this warrior had usually a certain num- 
ber of men attached to him ; or he sought and found men who 
would come to live with him upon his domain ; — a new source 
of inequality. Such were the general effects of the invasion 
upon the two ancient Germanic societies, the tribe and the 
wandering band. They became equally disorganized, and 
entered upon totally different situations, upon totally new 
relations. In order to bind them among themselves anew, 
in order to form society anew, and to deduce from that society 
a government, it became necessary to have recourse to other 
principles, to other institutions. Dissolved, like Roman 
society, Germem society, in like manner, furnished to the 
society which followed it nothing but wrecks. 

I hope that these expressions, society dissolved, society whick 
perished, do not mislead you, and that you understand them 
in their right sense. A society never dissolves itself, but 
because a new society is fermenting and forming in its 
bc»om ; the concealed work it is there going on which tends 
to separate its elements, in order to arrange them under new 
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combinations. Such a disorganization shows that facts are 
changed, that the relations and dispositions of men are no 
longer the same ; that other principles and other forms are 
ready to assume the predominance. Thus, in afErming that 
in the sixth century, ancient society, Roman as well as Ger- 
man, was dissolved in Gaul by the results of the invasion, we 
say that, by the same causes, at the same epoch, and upoa 
the same ground, modern society began. 

We have no means of explaining or clearly contemplating 
this first labor ; the original sources, the original creation, is 
profoundly concealed, and does not manifest itself outwardly 
until later, when it has already made considerable progress. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to foresee it ; and it is important 
that you should know, at once, what was fermenting and 
being formed beneath this general dissolution of the two 
elements of modern society ; I will endeavor to give you aa 
idea of this in few words. 

The first fact of which we catch a glimpse at this period^ 
is a certain tendency to the development of royalty. Persons 
have often praised barbarian at the expense of modem royalty, 
wrongfully, as I think : in the fourth and in the seventeenth 
centuries this word expresses two institutions, two powers 
which are profoundly different from each other. There 
were, indeed, among the barbarians, some germs of hereditary 
royalty, some traces of a religious character inherent in cer- 
tain families descended from the first chiefs of the nations, 
from heroes become gods. There can, however, be no doubt 
but that choice, election, was the principal source of royalty, 
and that the character of warlike chiefs predominates in the 
barbarous kings. 

When they were transplanted to the Roman territory, their 
situation changed. They found there a place which was 
empty, namely, that of the emperors. Power, titles, and a 
machine of government with which the barbarians were 
acquainted, and of which they admired the splendor and soon 
appreciated the efficacy, were there ; they were, of course, 
strongly tempted to appropriate these advantages. Such, 
indeed, was the aim of all their efforts. This fact appears 
everywhere : Clovis, Childebert, Gontran, Chilperic, Clotaire, 
labored incessantly to assume the names and to exercise the 
rights of the Empire ; they wished to distribute their dukes 
and their counts as the emperors had distributed their con- 
suls, their correctors, and their presidents ; they tried to re* 
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establish all that system of taxes, enlistment, and administra- 
tion, which had fallen into ruin. In a word, barbaric royalty, 
narrow and crude as it was, endeavored to develope itself, and 
fill, in some measure, the enormous frame of imperial royalty. 

For a long while the course of things was not favorable to 
it, and its first attempts were attended with little success; 
nevertheless, we may see, from the beginning, that something 
of the imperial royalty will remain to it ; that the new 
royalty will by and bye gather a portion of that imperial 
inheritance, the whole of which it desired to appropriate at 
the first ; immediately after the invasion, it became less war- 
like, more religious, and more politic than it had hitherto been, 
that is to say, it assumed more of the character of the imperial 
royalty. Here, if I mistake not, is the first great fact of that 
labor which was about to give birth to the new society ; that 
fact is not clearly manifest as yet, but glimpses of it are easily 
to be caught. 

The second great fact is the birth of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. Property, for a long time afler the settlement of 
the barbarians, seemed uncertain, fluctuating and confused, 
passing from one hand to another with surprising rapidity. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that it prepared to become fixed in 
the same hands, and to regulate itself. The tendency of 
fees is to become hereditary ; and, in spite of the obstacles 
which oppose it, the principle of inheritance prevails therein 
more and more. At the same time there arose between the 
possessors of the fees that hierarchical organization which 
afterwards became the feudal system. We must not trans- 
port into the sixth and seventh centuries the feudalism of the 
thirteenth ; nothing like it then existed ; the disorder of pro- 
perty and personal relations was infinitely greater than under 
the feudal system ; nevertheless all things concurred, on the 
one hand, to render property fixed ; on the other, to constitute 
the society of the proprietors according to a certain hierarchy. 
As we have seen royalty dawning from the end of the sixth 
century, so likewise, we may discover, from that period, the 
dawn of feudalism. 

Finally, a third fact also developed itself at this epoch. I 
have engaged your attention with the state of the church ; 
you have seen what power it had, and how it was, so to 
speak, the sole living remnant of Roman society. When the 
barbarians were established, let us see in what situation the 
church found itself, or, at least, what that situation soon be- 
16 
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oame. The bishops were, as you know, the natural chiefe of 
the towns ; they governed the people in the interior of each 
city, they represented them in the presence of the barbarians, 
they were their magistrates within, and their protectors 
without. The clergy were therefore deeply rooted in the 
municipal system, that is to say, in all that remained of 
Roman society. And they very soon struck root in other 
directions; the bishops became the counsellors of the barbarous 
kinffs ; they counselled them upon the conduct which they 
ought to observe towards the vanquished people, upon the 
course they ought to take in order to become the heirs of 
the Roman emperors. They had far more experience and 
political intelligence than the barbarians, who came fresh 
from Grermany ; they had the love of power, they had been 
accustomed to serve and to profit by it. They were thus the 
counsellors of the nascent royalty, while they remained the 
magistrates and patrons of the still surviving municipality. 

Behold them connected on the one hand with the people, on 
the other with thrones. But this was not all ; a third position 
now opened itself to them; they became great proprietors; 
they entered into that hierarchical organization of manorial 
property which, as yet, scarcely existed but in tendency ; they 
labored to occupy, and soon succeeded in occupying, a con- 
siderable place therein. So that at this epoch, while yet the 
new society was in its first rudiments, the church was already 
connected with all its parts, was everywhere in good repute 
and powerful ; a sure sign that it would be the first to attain 
dominion ; as happened. 

Such were the three great facts— obscure as yet, but visible — 
by which the new social order announced itself, at the end of 
the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century. It is, I 
believe, impossible to mistake them ; but, in recognizing them, 
we must remember that neither of them had as yet taken the 
position and the form which it was to retain. All things 
were still mixed and confused to such a degree, that it 
must have been impossible fbr the shrewdest sight to have 
discerned any of the characteristics of the future. I have 
already had occasion to say, and in your studies you have 
had opportunities of becoming convinced, that there exists 
no modern system, no pretension to power, which has not 
discovered grounds for its legitimacy in these beginnings of 
our society. Royalty regards itself as the only heir of the 
Roman empire. The feudal aristocracy asserts that, at that 
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time, it possessed the entire country, men and lands ; the 
towns affirm that they succeeded to all the rights of the 
Roman municipalities ; the clergy, that they then shared 
all power. This singular epoch has lent itself to all the re- 
quirements of party spirit, to all the hypotheses of science ; it 
has furnished arguments and arms to nations, to kings, to 
grandees, to priests, to liberty as well as to aristocracy, to 
aristocracy as well as to royalty. 

The fact is, it carried all things in its bosom, theocracy, 
monarchy, oligarchy, republics, mixed constitutions ; and all 
things in a state of confusion which has allowed each to see 
all that it chose to see therein. The obscure and irregular 
fermentation of the wrecks of former society, German as well 
as Roman, and the first labors of their transformation into 
elements of the new society, constituted the true condition of 
Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, and this is the 
only character we can assign to it. 
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NINTH LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — ^False idea of the Salic law — ^History of the 
formation of this law" — Two hypotheses upon this matter — Eighteen 
manuscripts — Two texts of the Salic l^w — M. Wiarda's work upoa 
the history and exposition of the Salic law — Prefaces attached to the 
manuscripts — Value of national traditions concerning the origin and 
compilation of the Salic law — Concerning its tendencies — It is essen- 
tially a penal code — 1st. Of the enumeration and definition of of- 
fences in the Salic law ; 2d. Of penalties ; 3d. Of criminal proce- 
dure — ^Transitory character of this legislation. 

We are to occupy ourselves now with the barbarian laws, 
and especially with the Salic law, upon which I must give 
certain minute details, indispensable to a knowledge of the true 
character of this law, and of the social state which is indicated 
thereby. People have been deeply, and for a long while, 
deceived upon this point. A greatly exaggerated importance 
has been attributed to the Salic law. You are acquainted 
with the reason of this error ; you know that at the accession 
of Philippe-le-Long, and during the struggle of Philippe-de- 
Valois and Edward III. for the crown of France, the Salic 
law was invoked in order to prevent/the succession of women, 
and that, from that time, it has been celebrated by a crowd 
of writers, as the first source of our public law, as a law 
always in vigor, as the fundamental law of monarchy. 
Those who have been the most free from this illusion, as, for 
example, Montesquieu, have yet experienced, to some degree, 
its influence, and have spoken of the Salic law with a respect 
which it is assuredly difficult to feel towards it when we attri- 
bute to it only the place that it really holds in our history. 
We might be tempted to believe that the majority of the 
writers who have spoken of this law had studied neither its 
history nor its scope ; that they were equally ignorant of its 
source and of its character. These are the two questions 
which we have now to solve : we must learn, on the one hand, 
in what manner the Salic law was compiled, when, where, by 
whom, and for whom ; on the other, what the object and plan 
of its dispositions were. 
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As regards its history, I pray you to recall that which I 
have already told you touching the double origin and the in- 
coherence of the barbarous laws ; they were, at once, anterior 
and posterior to the invasion ; at once, German, and Germano- 
Roman : they belonged to two different conditions of society. 
'J^his character has influenced all the controversies of which 
the Salic law has been the object ; it has given rise to two 
hypotheses : according to one, this law was compiled in Ger- 
many, upon the right bank of the Rhine, long before the 
conquest, and in the language of the Franks ; evei*ything in its 
provisions which is not suitable to that period, and to ancient 
German society, according to this hypothesis, was introduced 
afterwards, in the successive revisions which occurred after 
the invasion. According to the other hypothesis, the Salic 
law was, on the contrary, compiled after the conquest, upon 
the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium or in Gaul, perhaps in 
the seventh century, and in Latin. 

Nothing is more natural than the conflict of these hypo- 
theses ; they necessarily arose from the Salic law itself. A 
peculiar circumstance tended to provoke them. 

In the manuscripts which remain to us, there are two texts 
of this law : the one unmixedly Latin ; the other Latin also, 
but mixed with a great number of German words, of glosses, 
and of expositions, in the ancient Prankish tongue, interca- 
lated in the course of the articles. It contains two hundred 
atid fifty-three intercalations of this kind. The second text 
was published at Basil, in 1557, by the jurisconsult, John 
Herold, from a manuscript in the Abbey of Fulda. The 
purely Latin text was published, for the first time, in Paris, 
without date, or the name of the editor ; and, for the second 
time, by John Dutillet, also in Paris, in 1573. Both texts 
have since gone through many editions. 

Of these two texts there exist eighteen manuscripts* — 
namely, fifteen of the unmixed Latin text, and three of that 
in which Germanic words appear. Of these manuscripts, 
fifteen have been found upon the left bank of the Rhine, in 
France, and only three in Germany. You might be inclined 
to suppose that the three manuscripts found in Germany, are 
those which contain the German glosses : but such is not the 



1 If I do not err, M. Pertz has recently discovered two others ; but 
nothing has as yet been published concerning them. 
16* 
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case ; of the three manuscripts with the comments, two only 
oome from Germany, the third was found in Paris ; of the fif> 
teen others, fourteen were found in France, and one in Gler- 
many. 

The fifleen manuscripts of the unmixedly Latin texts are 
pretty nearly alike. There are, indeed, some various readings 
in the prefaces, the epilogues, and in the arrangement or the 
compilation of the articles, but these are of little importance. 
The three manuscripts containing the German comments differ 
much more widely ; they differ in the number of titles and 
articles, in their arrangement, even in their contents, and still 
more in their style. Of these manuscripts, two are writtea 
in the most barbarous Latin. 

Here, then, are two texts of the Salic law which support 
the two solutions of the problem ; the one appears rather of a 
Roman origin, the other more entirely Germanic. Thus the 
question assumes this form : of the two texts, which is the 
most ancient ? — ^to which of them should priority be attri* 
buted ? 

The common opinion, especially in Germany,* attributes 
the highest antiquity to the text which bears the German 
gloss. There are, indeed, some arguments which seem, at 
first sight, to support this view. The three manuscripts of 
this text bear the words, Lex Salica antiqua, anUquissima^ 
vetusUor ; whilst, in those of the unmixedly Latin text, we 
commonly read : hex Salica recentior, emendata, reformatei^ 
If we referred the question to these epigraphs, it would be 
resolved. 

Another circumstance seems to lead us to the same solution. 
Several manuscripts contain a kind of preface, in which the 
history of the Salic law is related. The following is the 
most comprehensive. You will immediately see what conse- 
quences are to be deduced from it concerning the antiquity of 
the law : 

" The nation of the Franks, illustrious, founded by Gk^l, 
mighty in arms, firm in treaties of peace, profound in council, 
noble and healthy in body, of a singular fairness and beauty, 
bold, active, ,and fierce in fight ; lately converted to the 
catholic faith, free from heresy ; while it was yet under a 
barbarous belief seeking the key of knowledge by the inspi- 
ration of God, desiring justice, and observing piety accord- 
ing to the nature of its qualities : the Salic law was dictated 
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by the chiefs of their nation, who, at that time, oommanded 
tiierein. 

"Four men were chosen of many — ^namely, Wisc^ast^ 
Bodc^ast, Salogast, and Windogast,^ in the places called Sala« 
gheve, Bodogheve, Windogheve. These men met in three 
maU^ discussed with care all judicial processes, treated of 
each in particular, and decreed their judgment in the follow- 
ing manner. Afterwards, when, with the help of Grod, 
Choldwig the long-haired, the beautiful, the illustrious king 
of the Franks, had received the first catholic baptism, every- 
thing in this covenant that was considered unfitting was 
amended with perspicuity by the illustrious kings, Choldwig, 
Childeberg, and Chlotaire ; and in this manner was the follow- 
ing decree produced : 

" * Honor to Christ who loves the Franks ! May he pre- 
serve their kingdom, and fill their chiefs with the light of his 
grace ! May he protect their army ; may he give them signs 
which shall bear witness to their faith, awarding unto them 
joys of peace suid an entire felicity ! May the Lord Jesus 
Christ direct in the ways of piety those who govern ! For 
this is the nation which, small in number but valorous and 
powerful, shook from its head the hard yoke of the Romans, 
and which, after having recognized the sacredness of baptism, 
sumptuously adorned with gold and precious stones the bodies 
of the holy martyrs whom the Romans had burnt with fire, 
massacred, mutilated with the sword, or delivered to be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. 

" Concerning ^ inventors of laws and their order, — Moses 
was the first of all those who expounded, in sacred letters, 
the divine laws to the Hebrew nation. King Phoroneus was 
the first to establish laws and judgments among the Greeks ; 
Mercury Trismegistus gave the first laws to the Egyptians ; 
Solon gave the first laws to the Athenians ; Lycurgus esta- 
blished the first laws among the Lacedemonians, by the au- 
thority of Apollo ; Numa Pompilius, who succeeded to Romu- 
lus, gave the first laws to the Romans. Afterwards, because 
the factious people would not tolerate its magistrates, it created 
decemvirs to write laws, and these placed upon twelve tables 



* Gast means guest ; gfieve or gau, canton, district ; salogast is the 
guest inhabiting the canton of Sale ; bodogast, the guest of the canton 
of Bode, &c. 

* Mallttmi an assembly of free men. 
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the laws of Soloii, translated into Latin. They were-: Appius 
Claudius Sabinus, T. L. Genutius, P. Sestius Vaticanus, T. 
Veturius Cicurinus, C. Julius Tullius, A. Manilius, P. Sul- 
picius Camerinus, Sp. Postumius Albus, P. Horatius Pul villus, 
T. Romilius Vaticanus. These decemvirs were nominated 
to write the laws. The consul Pompey was the first to desire 
that the laws should be written in books ; but he did not pro- 
secute his desire from the dread of calumniators. Csesar 
afterwards began this work, but he was killed before he com- 
pleted it. Little by little the ancient laws fell into disuse 
through age and neglect ; but although they were no longer 
used, it was nevertheless necessary that they should be known. 
The new laws began to count from Constantine and his suc- 
cessors ; they were mixed and without order. Afterwards, 
the august Theodosius IL, in imitation of the Codes of Gregory 
and of Hermogenes, caused the constitutions given out since 
Constantine to be collected and arranged under the name of 
each emperor ; and this is called, after himself, the Theodosian 
Code. Afterwards, each nation selected, according to its 
customs, the laws which were suited to it ; for a long custom 
passes for a law ; law is a written constitution ; custom is 
usage founded upon antiquity, or unwritten law ; for the 
word law is derived from the word legere {lex a legendo), 
because it is written ; custom is a long habit founded solely 
upon manners ; habit is a certain right which is established 
by manners, and which is regarded as law ; law is all that 
which has already been established by reason, which is agree- 
able to good discipline and profitable to salvation ; but we 
call that habit which is in common use. 

" Theodoric, king of the Franks, when he was at Chalons, 
selected the wise men of his kingdom, and those who were 
learned in ancient laws, and dictating to them himself, he 
commanded them to write the laws of the Franks, of the 
Allemanni, of the Boii, and of all the nations which were 
under his power, according to the customs of each. He added 
what was necessary thereto, and took away what was im- 
proper, and amended, according to the laws of the Christians, 
that which was according to the ancient pagan customs. And 
of that which king Theodoric was unable to change, oa 
account of the great antiquity of the pagan customs, king 
Childebert began the correction, which was finished by king 
Chlotaire. The glorious king Dagobert renewed all these 
things by nieans of the illustrious men, Claudius, Chadoin, 
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Domagne, and Agilof ; he caused to be transcribed, with 
ameliorations, the ancient laws, and gave them written to 
each nation. Laws are made in order that human wickedness 
should be restrained by fear, that innocence should be shielded 
from all danger in the midst of the wicked, that the wicked 
should dread punishment, and that they should curb their lust 
for mischief. 

" This has been decreed by the king, the chiefs, and all the 
Christian people who dwell in the country of the Merovin- 
gians. 

** In the name of Christ : — 

** Here commences the compact of the Salic law. 

*^ Those who have written the Salic law are Wisogast, 
Aregast, Salogast, AVindogast, in Bodham, Saleham, and 
Widham " 

From this preface, from the words anliqita, vetustior, in- 
serted in a text, and from some other analogous indications, it 
has been concluded — 1st. That the Salic law was written 
before the invasion, beyond the Rhine, and in the language of 
the Franks. 2d. That the manuscript mixed with German 
words was the most ancient, and that it contained the remains 
of the primitive text. 

The most learned work in which this controversy has been 
recapitulated is that of M. Wiarda, entitled, " Histoire et 
explication de la loi Salique" and published at Bremen in 
1808. I will not carry you through the labyrinth of discus- 
sions which he engages in upon the different questions which 
his work embraces ; but merely point out his principal results. 
They are generally supported by sufficient proofs, and the 
criticism upon them is very careful. 

According to M. Wiarda, the text mixed with German 
words — in the copies, at least, which we possess of it — is not 
mare ancient than the other ; one might be tempted, indeed, 
to believe it more modern. Two articles especially seem to 
indicate that this is the case : — 1st. Title 61, entitled De Chre- 
necmda,^ which treats of the cession of property, is found alike 
in both texts ; but the purely Latin text gives it as a rule 
in vigor, while the text with the German gloss adds : " In 



* That is to say, concerning green herbage, from ancient German 
words which answer to the modern words griin, ^een, and kraut, 
herb or plant. 
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present times this no longer applies." 2d, Under title 68, 
9 Ist., the text with the gloss runs thus : " According to the 
ancient law, whoever disinterred or stripped a dead and 
buried body, was banished," &c. This law, described here 
as ancient, exists in the unmixedly Latin text without any 
observation. 

It is impossible to deny that these two passages of the text 
with the gloss seem to indicate posterior date. 

From this comparison of the texts, M. Wiarda passes to an 
examination of the preface, and easily discovers improbabilities 
and contradictions therein. Many manuscripts have no preface ; 
in those which have, they vary much. Even that which I 
have just read to you is composed of incoherent parts ; the 
second part, from the words, the inventors (^ laws, &c. &c., 
is copied textually in the treatise Of Etymologies and Origins, 
by Isidore of Seville, a writer of the seventh century ; the 
third from these words, Theodoric, king of the Franks, is also 
found at the head of a manuscript of the law of the Bavarians. 
The names of the first compilers of the law of the Salian 
Franks are not the same in the preface and in the body of the 
law itself. From these, and many other circumstances, M. 
Wiarda concludes that the prefaces are merely additions 
written at the head of the text, by the copyists, who collected, 
each in his own fashion, the popular reports, and that there- 
fore no authority is to be attributed to them. 

Moreover, none of the ancient documents, none of the first 
chroniclers who have minutely related the history of the 
Franks, neither Gregory of Tours, nor Fredegaire, for instance, 
speak of any compilation of their laws. We must come 
down to the eighth century in order to find a passage in which 
such compilation is mentioned, and then it is in one of the 
most confused and most fabulous chronicles of the time, the 
Gesta Fraricorum, that we read : 

" After a battle with the emperor Valentinian, in which 
Uieir chief, Priam, fell, the Franks left Sicambria, and came 
to establish themselves in the regions of Gem -any, at the 
extremity of the river Rhine. .... There they elected king 
Pharamond, son of Marcomir, and, elevating him upon their 
shields, they proclaimed him the long-haired king ; and then 
they began to adopt a law which their ancient gent.Ie council- 
lors, Wisogast, Windogast, Aregast, and Salogast, wrote in the 
German villages of Bodecheim, Salecheim, and Windecheim.*' 
{Gesta Franc, c. 3.) 
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II is upon this paragraph that all the prefaces, inscriptions, 
or narratives, placed at the head of manuscripts, are founded ; 
they have no other warrant, and merit no more faith. 

After having thus discarded the indirect documents ad- 
vanced in support of the high antiquity and of the purely 
German origin of this law, M. Wiarda comes directly to the 
question, and conceives, 1st. That the Salic law was written 
for the first time upon the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium, 
upon the territory situated between the forest of Ardennes, 
the M eus, the Lys, and the Scheldt ; a country which, for a 
long time, was occupied by the Salian Franks, whom espe- 
cially this law governed, and from whom it received its name ; 
2d. that, in none of the texts actually existing does this law 
appear to go further back than the seventh century ; 3d. 
that it h£is never been written except in Latin. This is 
acknowledged with regard to all other barbarous laws, the 
Ripuarian, Bavarian, and AUemanic laws ; and nothing indi- 
cates that the Salic law was an exception. Moreover, the 
Germanic dialects were not written before the reign of Charle- 
magne ; and Otfried of Weissemburg, the translator of the 
Gospel, calls the Prankish tongue, even in the ninth century, 
Unguam indisciplinaUlem. 

Such are the general results of the learned labor of M. 
Wiarda ; and, upon the whole, I believe that they are legiti- 
mate. He even places too little importance upon a kind of 
proof, which is, in my opinion, more forcible than the greater 
portion of those which he has so ingeniously examined — I 
mean, the contents themselves of the Salic law, and the facts 
which are clearly deducible therefrom. It seems evident to 
me, from the dispositions, the ideas, and the tone of their 
law, that it belongs to a period at which the Franks had for 
a long time existed amidst a Roman population. It constantly 
makes mention of the Romans ; and not as of inhabitants 
scattered thinly here and there over the territory, but as of a 
population ijpmerous, industrious, agricultural, and already 
reduced, in jgreat part,, at least, to the condition of laborers. 
We also perceive from this law, that Christianity was not of 
recent date among the Franks, but that it already held an im- 
portant place in society and men's minds. Churches, bishops, 
deacons, Oierks, are often treated of; and we may recognize, 
in more than one article, the influence of religion upon moral 
notions, and the change which it had already wrought upon 
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barbarous manners. In short, the intrinsic proof, derivable 
from the law itself, appears to me conclusive in favor of the 
hypothesis maintained by M. Wiarda. 

I believe, however, that the traditions which, through so 
many contradictions and fables, appear in the prefaces and 
epilogues annexed to the law, have more importance, and 
merit more consideration, than he gives them. They indi- 
cate that, from the eighth century, it was a general belief, a 
popular tradition, that the customs of the Salian Franks were 
anciently collected — they were Christians before, in a terri- 
tory more German than that which they now occupied. How- 
ever little their authenticity, and however defective the docu- 
ments where these traditions are preserved may be, they at 
least prove that the traditions existed. We are not obliged 
to believe that the Salic law, such as we have it, is of a very 
remote date, nor that it was compiled as recounted, nor even 
that it was ever written in the German language ; but that it 
was connected with customs collected and transmitted from 
generation to generation, when the Franks lived about the 
mouth of the Rhine, and modified, extended, explained, re- 
duced into law, at various times, from that epoch down to the 
end of the eighth century — ^this, I think, is the reasonable 
result to which this discussion should lead. 

Allow me, before quitting the work of M . Wiarda, to call 
your attention to two ideas which are developed there, and 
which contain, in my opinion, a large portion of truth. The 
Salic law, according to him, is, properly speaking, no law at 
all, no code ; it was not compUed and published by a legal, 
official authority, whether that of a king, or of an assembly of 
the people or great men. He has been disposed to see in it a 
mere enumeration of customs and judicial decisions — a collec- 
tion made by some learned man, some barbarian priest — a col- 
lection analogous to the Mirror of the Saxons, to the Mirror of 
the SwaUans, and many other ancient monuments of the Grer- 
manic legislation, which have evidently only this character. 
M. Wiarda founds the conjecture upon the example of many 
other nations at the same degree of civilization, and upon a 
number of ingenious arguments. One has escaped him — 
perhaps the most conclusive ; this is a text of the Salic law 
itself. There we read : — 

"If any one strips a dead person before he is placed in the 
earth, let him be condenmed to pay 1800 deniers, which make 
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45 scms ; wad, according to another decision {in aUa sentenUa), 
2500 d^ers, which make 02 sous and a-half."* 

This is evidently not a legislative text, for it contains two 
different penalties for the same crime ; and the words accord- 
ing to another decision, are exactly those which would be found 
In the language of jurisprudence, in a collection of decrees. 

M. Wiarda thinks, moreover, and this will confirm the pre- 
<3eding opinion, that the Salic law does not contain all the 
legislation, all the law of the Salian Franks. We find, in 
fiict, in the monuments of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, a certain number of cases which are called rules 
sectmdvm legem saUcam, and of which the text of that law 
makes no mention. Certain forms of marriage, certain rules 
of affiancing, are expressly called secundum legem salicam, 
^¥hich do not figure there at all. From whence one might 
eonclude that a large number of the customs of the Salian 
Franks had never been written, and form no part of the text 
which we possess. 

Here are a great many details, and I have suppressed many 
fnore ; I have given only the result of the controversies of 
which the history of the Salic law alone has been the object. 
It is from not having given proper attention to it, from not 
having scrutinized with care the origins and vicissitudes of 
this law, that such strange mistakes have been fallen into as 
to its character. Let us now enter into the examination of 
the legislation itself, and endeavor to bring to bear upon it 
A rather close criticism, for here also people have strangely 
&llen into vagueness and declamation. 

The two texts are of tinequal extent : the text, mixed with 
Germanic words, contains 80 titles and 420 articles or para- 
graphs ; the purely Latin text has but 70, 71, 72 titles, accord- 
ing to the difierent manuscripts, and 406, 407, or 408 articles. 
One manuscript, that of Wolfenbuttel, a very confused one 
in its arrangements, contains even a greater number. 

At the first aspect it is impossible not to be struck with the 
apparent utter chaos of the law. It treats of all things— -of 
political law, of civil law, of criminal law, of civil procedure, 
of criminal procedure, of rural jurisdiction, all mixed up to- 
gether without any distinction or classification. If we were 
to write out, each on a separate piece of paper, the various 



^ Pact Leg, Sal,, ed. Herold, tit xvii. de Ezpoliationibos, ^ 1 
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articles of oor-Tarious codes, and after having thrown th&a 
together into an urn, draw them out as each presented itself^ 
the order, or rather disorder, in which chance would throiir 
them, would differ very little from their arrangement in the 
Salic law. 

When we examine this law more closely^ we perceiye that 
it is essentially a penal regulation, that in it the criminal law 
occupies the first, and, indeed, almost the whole place. The 
political law makes its appearance quite incidentally and in- 
directly, and in reference only to instituticms, to facts which 
are regarded as established, and with the foundation or even 
declaration of which the law looks upon itself as having no- 
thing to do ; as to the civil law, it contains some enactments 
of a more precise and distinct nature, to the preparation of 
which much attention seems to have been paid. The same is 
the case with regard to civil procedure. As to criminal pro- 
cedure, the Salic law appears to consider almost every point 
established and understood ; all that it does under this head, 
is to supply a few obvious deficiencies, and to lay down in 
certain cases the duties of judges, of witnesses, &c. Pains 
and penalties are here entirely dominant ; the great aim is to 
repress crime, and to infiict punishment. It is a penal code. 
It contains three hundred and forty-three penal articles, and 
but sixty-five upon all other subjects. 

Such, indeed, is the character of all legislations in their 
infancy ; it is by penal laws that nations make the first visible 
steps— 4he first written steps, if I may use the expression — 
out of barbarism. They have no idea of writing the political 
law ; the powers which govern them, and the forms in which 
those powers are exercised, are clear, certain, understood 
facts : it is not in this period of their existence that nations 
discuss constitutions. The civil law exists in like manner as 
a fact ; the mutual relations between men, their covenants 
and agreements, are lefi; to the rules of natural equity, are 
conducted according to certain fixed principles, certain gene- 
rally admitted forms. The legal settlement of this portion of 
law does not take place until after a much fuller development 
of the social state. Whether under a religious form, or under 
one purely secular, the penal law is the first that makes its 
appearance in the legislative career of nations ; their first 
efl&rt towards the perfecting of civil life consists in raising 
barriers against, in proclaiming, beforehand, punishments for 
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I of individual liberty. The Salic lu»f belongs to this 
period of the history of our society. 

In order to acquire a true knowledge of this law, apart from 
the vague assertions and discussions of which it has been made 
the object, let us endeavor to consider it — first, in the enume- 
ration and definition of crimes ; secondly, in its application of 
punishments ; thirdly, in its criminal procedure. These are 
the three essential elements of all penal legislation* 

I. The crimes taken cognisance of in the Salic law are 
almost all of them classed under two heads : robbery, eind 
violence against the person. Of three hundred and forty- 
three articles in the penal law, one hundred and fifty have 
reference to cases of robbery, and of these seventy-four relate 
to and assign punishments for the stealing of animals — twenty, 
namely, to pig stealing ; sixteen to horse stealing ; thirteen - 
to the stealing of bulls, cows, and oxen ; seven to sheep and 
goat stealing ; four to dog stealing ; seven to bird stealing ; 
and seven to bee stealing. Under these heads the laws enter 
into the most minute details ; the crime and the punishment 
vary according to the age and sex of the thief, the number of 
animals stolen, the place and time of the robbery, &c. 

Cases of violence against the person furnish matter for 113 
articles, of which 30 relate to mutilation in every possible va- 
riety, 24 to violence against women, &c 

I need proceed no further in this enumeration of crimes. 
They exhibit to us in a clear light two marked characteristics 
of the law : 1st, it belongs to a society in a very low and in- 
artificial state. Open the criminal codes of another period, 
you find a far greater variety in the classes of crimes, while 
in each class the specification of cases is infinitely less detailed ; 
we recognize at once more various facts and more general 
ideas. The crimes set forth here are, for the most part, such 
only as may be anticipated in a condition of things under 
which mankind becomes more united, however simple their 
relations may be, however monotonous their life. 2d, It is 
also evidently a very coarse and brutal society, in which the 
confusion of individual wills and forces is carried to an extre- 
mity, where there is no kind of public power to prevent their 
excesses, where the safety of persons and properties is every 
instant in peril. This absence of all generalization, of all 
attempt to gfve a simple and common character to crimes, 
attests at once the want of intellectual development, and the 
precipitation of the legislator. It combines nothing; it is 
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under the influmioe of a pressing necessity; it takes, so to 
speak, every action, every case of robbery, of violence in the 
very fact, in order to immediately inflict a penalty upon them. 
Rude itself, it had to do with rude men, and had no idea but 
of adding a new article of law whenever a new crime was 
committed, however trifling its diflerence from those it had 
already contemplated. 

II. From the crimes let us pass to the punishments, and 
let us see what was the character of the Salic law in this re- 
spect. 

At the first glance, we shall be struck with its mildness. 
This legislation, which as to crimes reveals such violent and 
brutal manners, contains no cruel punishments, and not only 
is it not cruel, but it seems to bear a singular respect towards 
the person and liberty of men : of free men, that is to say; for 
whenever slaves or even laborers are in question, cruelty re- 
appears — ^the law abounds in tortures and in corporeal punish- 
ments for them ; but for free men, Franks and even Romans, 
it is extremely moderate. There are but few cases of the 
punishment of death, and from this criminals could always 
redeem themselves ; no corporeal punishments, no imprison- 
ments. The only punishment put forth in writing in the 
Salic law, is composition, wekrgeld, toidrigeld} — that is, a cer- 
tain sum which the guilty person was obliged to pay to the 
oflended person, or to his mmily. To the wekrgeld is added, 
in a great number of cases, what the German laws call the 
fredf* a sum paid to the king or to the magistrate, in repara- 
tion for the violation of publio peace. The penal system of 
the law reduces itself to this. 

Composition is the first step of criminal legislation out of 
the system of personal vengeance. The right concealed under 
this penalty, the right which exists at the foundation of the 
Salic law, and all barbaric laws, is the right of each man to 
do justice to himself, to revenge himself by force ; war be- 
tween the offender and the offended. Composition is an attempt 
to substitute a legal system for this war ; it is the right of the 
oflfender, by paying a certain sum, to protect himself from the 
vengeance of the offended ; it obliges the offended party to 
renounce the employment of force. 



> Prohibition money (from icAeren, wharen, bewahren), guarantee. 
See my Esaais mr VHistoire de France, p. 197 
• Frtm frieden, peace. 
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Be careful, however, not to suppose that it had this efiect 
from its origin ; the oflfended party for a long time preserved 
the privilege of choosing between composition and war, of re- 
fusing the toehrgeld, and having recourse to vengeance. The 
chronicles and documents of all kinds leave no doubt on the 
subject. I am inclined to think that at the eighth century 
composition was obligatory, and the refusal to be contented 
therewith was regarded as a violence, not as a right; but 
assuredly, it had not always been so, and composition was at 
first only a rather inefficacious attempt to put an end to the 
disorderly contest of individual force — a kind of legal offer 
from the offender to the offended. 

In Germany, and especially in later times, a far higher idea 
has been attached to it. Men of learning and of rare minds 
have been struck, not only with the respect for the power and 
liberty of man which appears in this kind of penalty, but with 
many other characteristics which they think are to be recog- 
nized in it. I shall arrest your attention but upon one : what, 
from the time that we consider things under an elevated and 
moral point of view, what is the radical vice of modem penal 
legislation? They strike, they punish, without troubling 
themselves to know whether the guilty party accepts the pe- 
nalty or not, whether he acknowledges his wrong, whether 
his will does or does not concur with the will of the law; they 
act only by constraint, justice cares not to appear to him she 
condemns, under other features thftn those of force. 

Composition has, so to speak, an entirely different penal 
physiognomy; it supposes, it involves the avowal of wrong by 
the offender ; it is, in its way, an act of liberty; he may refuse 
it, and run the risk of the vengeance of the offended ; when 
he submits to it, he acknowledges himself guilty, and offers 
reparation for the crime. The offended party, on his side, 
in accepting the composition, reconciles himself with the 
offender ; he solemnly promises to forget, to abandon ven- 
geance : so that composition as a penalty has characteristics 
much more moral than the punishments of more learned legis- 
lations ; it gives evidence of a profound feeling of morality 
and liberty. 

I here resume, in bringing them to more precise terms, the 
ideas of some modem Grerman writers ; among others, of a 
young man lately dead, to the great sorrow of science, M. 
kogge, who has set them forth in an Essay upon the Judicial 
System of the GermanSy published at Halle, in 1820* Among 
17* 
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many ingenious views, and some probable explafiations of tke 
ancient social Grerman state, there is, I think, in this system 
a universal mistake, a great want of understanding maa and 
barbaric society. 

The source of the error, if I mistake not, is the very false 
idea which is frequently formed of the liberty which seemed 
to exist in the earliest age of nations. There can be no doubt, 
but that, at this epoch, the liberty of individuals was, in fact, 
very great. On the one hand, there existed between men 
inequalities but little varied, and liule powerful ; those which 
arose from wealth, from antiquity of race, and from a multi- 
tude of complex causes, could not yet have been developed, 
or have produced anything more than very transitory effects. 
On the other hand, there was no longer any, or scarcely any, 
public power capable of holding in check or restraining indi- 
vidual wills. Men were firmly governed neither by other 
men nor by society : their liberty was real ; each did almost 
what he wished according to his power, at his own risk and 
perils. I say according to his power ; this co-existence of in- 
dividual liberties was, in fact, at this epoch a mere contest of 
powers ; that is, warfare between individuals and families, 
war incessant, capricious, violent, and barbarous as the men 
who carried it on. 

This was not society: and it was not long before they found 
this out ; efforts were made on all sides to escape from such a 
state, in order to enter upon social order. The evil every- 
where sought its remedy. Thus it was ordered by this mys- 
terious life, this secret power which presides over the destinies 
of the human race. 

Two remedies appeared : 1st, inequality between men de- 
clared itself; some became rich, others poor ; some noble, 
some obscure ; some were patrons, others clients ; some mas- 
ters, others slaves. 2dly. Public power developed itself; a 
collective force arose, which, in the name and interest of so- 
ciety, proclaimed and executed certain laws. Thus origi- 
nated, on the one side, aristocracy, and on the other, govern- 
ment — ^that is to say, two methods of restraining individual 
will, two means of subduing many men to a will different 
from their own. 

In their turn the remedies became evils ; the aristocracy 
tyrannized, and the public power tyrannized ; this oppression 
led to a disorder, different from the first, but profound and 
iiitderable* Still> in the heart of social life, by the sole effect 
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cf its continuance, and by the concurrence of numerous influ* 
ences, individuals, the sole real beings, developed, enlightened, 
and perfected themselves; their reason was less contracted, 
their will less irregular ; they began to perceive that they 
might live very well in peace without so great an amount of 
inequality or public power — ^that is to say, that society could 
subsist very well without so dear a sacrifice to liberty. At 
this time, just as there had been an effort for the creation of 
public power, and for inequality between men, so now there 
commenced an efi^it which tended to the attainment of a con- 
trary end, towards the reduction of the arbtocracy and the 
government; that is to say, society tended towards a state 
which, externally at least, and judging only from that point 
of view, resembled what it had been in its earliest age, at the 
free development*of individual wills, in that situation in which 
each man did what he pleased, and at his own risk and peril. 
If I have explained myself clearly, you now know where 
the great mistake lies of the admirers of the barbarous state : 
Struck, on the one hand, by the slight development, whether 
of public power, or of inequality, and on the other, by the 
extent of individual liberty which they met with, they thence 
concluded that society, despite the rudeness of its forms, was 
at bottom, in its normal state, under the empire of its legi- 
timate principles, such, in fact, as, afler its noblest pro- 
gressions, it evidently tends again to become. They forgot 
but one thing ; they did not trouble themselves to compare men 
themselves, in these two terms of social life ; they forgot that 
in the first, coarse, ignorant and violent, governed by passion, 
and always ready to have recourse to force, they were inca- 
pable of living in peace according to reason and justice — ^that 
is to say, of living in society, without an external force com- 
pelling them. The progress of society consists, above all, 
in a change in man himself, in his being rendered capable 
of liberty — that is to say, of governing himself according to 
reason. If liberty perished at the beginning of the social 
career, it was because man was incapable, while keeping it, 
Kji advancing in it ; his recovering and exercising it more and 
more, is the end and perfection of society, but it was by 
no means the primitive state, the condition of barbarous 
life. In the barbarous life, liberty was nothing but the 
empire of force-^hat is to say, the ruin, or rather the absence, 
of society. It is thence that so many men of talent have 
deceived themselves concerning the barbaric legislations, and 
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particularly concerning that which now occupies us. They 
nave there seen the principal external conditions of liberty, 
and in the midst of these conditions they have placed the 
sentiments, ideas, and men of another age. The theory of 
composition, I have jiist stated, has no other source : its inco- 
herence is evident ; and instead of attributing so much moral 
worth to this kind of penalty ,» it should be regarded only 
as a first step out of a state of warfare and the barbarous 
struggle of forces. 

111. With regard to criminal procedure, the manner of the 
prosecution and judgment of ofiences, the Salic law is very 
imperfect, and almost silent ; it takes the judicial institutions 
as a fact, and speaks neither of tribunals, judges, nor forms. 
One meets here and there, as to summoning, the appear, 
ance in court, the obligaticms of witnesses and judges, the 
proof by hot water, &c., a few special dispositions ; but in 
order to complete them, to reconstruct the system of inetitu- 
tic»is and manners to which they attach themselves, it is 
necessary to carry our investigations far beyond the text, and 
even the object of the law. Among the features of informa- 
tion which they contain concerning criminal procedure, I 
shall arrest your attention upon two points only, the distinction 
of fact and law, and the compurgators or conjuratores. 

When the offender, upon the citation of the offended party, 
appeared in the wiaZ, or assembly of free men, before the 
judges, no matter whom, called upon to decide, counts, rachim- 
burgs, ahrimans, dec, the question submitted to them was, 
what the law commanded as to the alleged fact : people did 
not come before them to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
the fact ; they fulfilled before them the conditions by which 
this first point should be decided; then, according to the 
law under which the parties lived, they were required to 
determine the rate of composition and all the circumstances 
of the penalty. 

As to the reality of the fact itself, it was established 
before the judges, in various ways, by recourse to the judg- 
ment of God, the test of boiling water, single combat, &;c.> 
sometimes by the depositions of witnesses, and most fre- 
quently by the oath of the coajuratares. The accused 
came attended by a certain number of men, his relations, 
neighbors, or friends — six, eight, nine, twelve, fifly, seventy- 
two, in certain cases even a hundred — who came to make oath 
that he had not done what was imputed to him. In o^ctaia 
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oases, the offended party also had his conjuratores. There 
was there neither interrogation, nor discussion of evidence, nor, 
properly speaking, examination of the fact ; the conjuratores 
simply attested, under oath, the truth of the assertion of the 
ofiended party, or the deniaj of the offender. This, as regards 
the discovery of facts, was the great means and general system 
of the barbarous laws : the conjuratores are mentioned less 
firequerttly in the law of the Salian Franks than in the other 
barbarous laws— in that of the Ripuarian Franks, for Instance ; 
yet there is no doubt that they were everywhere equally in 
use, and the foundation of criminal procedure. 

This system, like that of composition, has been an object 
of great admiration to many learned men ; they have seen 
in it two rare merits; the power of the ties of family, 
friendship^ or neighborhood, and the confidence placed by 
the law in the veracity of man : " The Germans," says Rogge, 
" have never felt the necessity for a regular system of proofs. 
What may appear strange in this assertion vanishes, if one is 
thoroughly impressed, as I am, with a full faith in the nobility 
of character, and, above all, the unbounded veracity of our 
ancestors.'" 

It would be amusing to pass from this sentence to Gregory 
of Tours, the poem of the Niebelungen, and all the poetical 
or historical monuments of the ancient German manners : 
to the artifice, deceit, and want of faith, shown there at every 
step, sometimes with the most dexterous refinement, and 
sometimes with the coarsest audacity. Can you believe that 
the Germans were any different when before their tribunals 
than in common life, and that the registers of their law-suits, 
if such things as registers then existed, should give the lie to 
their history ? 

I do not attach any special reproach to them for these 
vices; they are the vices of all barbarous nations, in all 
epochs, and under every zone ; American traditions bear 
witness to it as well as those of Europe, and the Iliad as 
well as the Niebelungen. I am far^ too, from denying that 
natural morality in man, which abandons him in no age 
or condition of society, and mixes itself with the most brutal 
empire of ignorance or passioji. But you will readily com- 
prehend, what, in the midst of such manners, the oathsf of the 
conjuratores must very frequently have been. 

* Ueber das gcrichtwesen der Germanen, Preface, p. 6. 
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M^ith regard to the spirit of tribe or family, it is tnie, it 
was powerful amoog the Grermans ; of this, among many 
other proofs, the canjuratores give one ; but it had not all tfa» 
causes, nor did it produce all the moral consequences which 
are attributed to it : a man accused was a man attacked; his 
neighbors followed and surrounded him before the tribunal 
as at a combat, h was between families that the state of 
warfare subsisted in the heart of barbarism : can we be sur- 
prised that they should group and put themselves in move- 
ment when, under such a form, war menaced them ? 

The true origin of the conjuraiores was, that all other 
means of establishing fistcts were almost impracticable. Think 
what such an inquiry exacts, what a degree of intellectual 
development and public power are necessary in order to con- 
front the various kinds of proofs, to collect and contest 
the evidence, to bring the witnesses before the judges, and 
to obtcun truth from them in the presence of the accusers 
and the accused. Nothing of this was possible in the society 
governed by the Salic law ; and it was neither from choice 
nor moral combination that they then had recourse to the 
judgment of Grod and the oath of relations, but because they 
could neither do, nor apprehend anything better. 

Such are the principal points of this law which seemed to 
me to merit your attention. I say nothing of the fragments 
of political law, civil law, or civil procedure, which are 
found dispersed through it, nor even of that famous article 
which onJers that '< Salic land shall not fall to woman ; and 
that the inheritance shall devolve exclusively on the males." 
No person is now ignorant of its true meaning. Some dis- 
positions, relative to the forms by which a man may separate 
himself from his family,^ the getting free of all obligation of 
relationship, and entering upon an entire independence, are 
very curious, and give a great insight into social life ; but 
they hold an unimportant place in the law, and do not de» 
termine its end. I repeat, that it is essentially a penal code, 
and you now comprehend it under this view. Considering it 
in its whole, it is impossible not to recognize in it a complex, 
uncertain, and transitory legislation. One feels at every 
moment the passage from one country into another, from one 
social state into another social state, from one religion into 
another religion, and from one language into another language; 

> Tit. liii. § 1—3. 
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almoeit every metamorphosis which can take place in the life 
c^ a nation is stamped upon it. Its existence also was pre- 
carious and brief; from the tenth century, perhaps, it was 
replaced by a multitude of local customs^ to which, of a 
surety, it had contributed a great deal, but which were 
likewise drawn from other sources, in the Roman law, the 
cuion law, and the necessities of circumstances ; and when, 
in the fourteenth century, they invoked the Salic law, in 
order to regulate the succession to the crown, it had certainly 
been a long time since it had been spoken of, except in re- 
membrance, and upon some great occasion. 

Three other barbarian laws ruled over the nations esta- 
blished in Gaul, those of the Ripuarians, the Burgundians, 
and the Visigoths ; these will form the subject of our next 
lecture. 
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TENTH LECTURE. 

OIneet of the lectore^-Is the transitory character of the Salic law 
found in the laws of the Ripuarians, the Burgunclians, and the Vi^- 
flpoths ? — Ist, The law of the Ripuarians — The Kipuarian Franks- 
History of the compilation of their Taw^— Its contents — Difference 
between it and the Salic law — ^2d, The law of the Barnindians — 
History of its compilation — Its contents— Its distinctive cnaracter — 
3d, The law of the Visigoths— It concerns the history of Spaia 
more than that of France — Its general character— Effect of Roman 
civilization npon the barbarians. 

In our last lecture^ the character which, on summing up, 
appeared to us dominant and fundamental in the Salic law, 
was that of being a transitory legislation, doubtless essentially 
Carman, yet distinguished b^ a Roman stamp ; which would 
have no future; and which i^HTWed, on the one hand, the 
passage from the German into the Roman social state, and on 
the other, the decay and fusion of the two elements for the 
good of a new society, to which they both concurred, and 
which began to appear amidst their wreck. 

This result of the examination of the Salic law will be 
singularly confirmed, if the examination of the other barba- 
rous laws likewise lead us to it ; still more, if we find in these 
various laws, different epochs of transition, dfflferent pfaases 
of transformation, which may be imperfectly discovered in the 
otfier ; if we recognize, for example, that the law of the Ripu- 
arians, the law of the Burgundians, and the law of the V^ 
goths, are in some measure placed in the same career as the 
Salic law, at unequal distances, and leave us, if the term be 
permitted, products more or less advanced in the combination 
of the Grerman and Roman society, and in the formation of 
the new state which was to be the result. 

It is to this, I believe, that the examination of the three 
laws will, in fact, conduct us, that is to say, of all those which, 
within the limits of Gaul, exercised any true influence. The 
distinction between the Ripuarian Franks and the Salian 
Franks is known to you ; these were the two principal tribes, 
or rather the two principal collections of tribes of the great 
confederation of the Franks. The Salian Franks pro^bly 
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took their name fix)m the river Yssel TYsala), upon the banks 
of which they were established, after the movement of nations 
which had driven them into Batavia ; their name was there- 
fore of German origin, and we may suppose that it was given 
them by themselves. The Ripuarian Franks, on the con- 
trary, evidently received theirs from the Romans. They 
inhabited the banks of the Rhine. As the Salian Franks 
advanced towards the south-west, into Belgium and Gaul, the 
Ripuarian Franks spread also towards the west, and occupied 
the territory between the Rhine and the Meuse, to the forest 
of Ardennes. The first became, or well nigh, the Franks of 
Neustria ; the last, the Franks of Austrasia. These two names, 
without exactly corresponding to the primitive distinction, 
reproduce it faithfully enough^ 

At the beginning of our history, the two tribes appear for 
a time re-united in a single nation and under a single empire. 
I will read to you, upon this subject, the account of Gregory 
of Tours ; always, without his knowing it, the truest painter 
of the manners and events of this epoch. You will there 
see what, at that time, was understood by the words union of 
nations and conquest. 

" When Clovis came to battle against Alaric, king of the 
Goths, he had for an ally the son of Sigebert-Claude (king 
of the Ripuarian Franks, and who resided at Cologne), named 
Chloderic. This Sigebert limped, from a blow on the knee 
which he had received at the battle of Tolbiac, against the 
Germans. . . . King Clovis, during his sojourn at Paris, sent 
secretly to the son of Sigebert, saying to him : * Your father 
is aged, and he limps with his bad leg : if he should die, his 
kin^om belongs to you of right, as well as our friendship.' 
Seduced by this ambition, Chloderic formed the project of 
killing his father. 

"Sigebert had gone out of the town of Cologne, and, 
having passed the Rhine, was walking in the forest of Bu- 
conia ; he slept at noon in his tent ; his son sent assassins 
against him and procured his death, in the hope that he 
should possess his kingdom. But, by the judgment of Grod, 
be fell into the very grave which he had maliciously dug for 
his father. He sent to king Clovis messengers announcing 
the death of his father, and said to him : < My father is dead, 
and I have in my power his treasures and his kii^om. Send 
to me and I will willingly give you what treasures you please.* 
Clovis returned for answer : * I return thee thanks for thy 
18 
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good will, and pray thee ihow thy treasures to my deputiMy 
after which thou shalt possess thorn all.' Chloderio then 
showed his father's treasures to the deputies. Whilst they 
examined them, the prince sdld t < This is the coffer in which 
my father was accustomed to amass his gold coin.' They 
said to him, < Plunge your hand to the bottom, in order to fmd 
all.' Having done this, and while he stooped low, one of the 
deputies raised his axe and broke his skull. Thus did this 
unworthy son suffer the same death which he had inflicted 
on his father. Clovis learning that Sigebert and his swi were 
dead, came to this same town, and having convoked all the 
people, he said to them: 'Listen to what has happened. 
While I was sailing upon the river Scheld, Chloderic, my 
cousin's son, alarmed his father by telling him that I wished 
to kill him. As Sigebert fled through the ferest of Buconia, 
Chloderic sent murderers after him, who put him to death ; 
he himself was assassinated, I know not by whom, at the 
moment of his opening his father's treasures. I am no accom- 
plice in these things. I could not shed the blood of my 
friends, because it is forbidden ; but since these things have 
happened, I have some advice to give you* If it is agreeable 
to you, follow it. Have recourse to me ; put yourselves under 
my protection.' The people answered these words by plaudits 
of hand and mouth ; and having raised him upon a shield, 
they created him their king. (Sovis then received the king- 
dom and treasures of Sigebert. Every day God caused Ms 
enemies to fall into his hands, and augmented his kingdom, 
because he walked with an upright heart before the Lord, 
and did the things that were pleasmg in his sight. "^ 

This union of the two nations, if such a fact may bear the 
name, was not of long duration. On the death of Clovis, his 
son, Theodoric, was king of the eastern Franks; that is 
to say, of the Ripuarian Franks ; he resided at Metz. To 
him is generally attributed the compilation of their law. 
This, in fact, is indicated by the preface to the Gallic law, 
which I have already read, and which is likewise found at 
the beginning of the Bavarian law. According to this 
tradition, then, the law of the Ripuarians should be placed 
between the years 511 and 634. It could not have, like 
the Salic, the pretension of ascending to the right-hand 



1 Gregory of Tours, in my Colleetion de9 Memoiret de V HUt&ire de 
Prance, i. pp. 104 — 107. 
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bank of the {thine, and to cmcient Grermany. Still its 
antiquity must be great. I am inclined to abridge it, in 
its aetual form at least, of nearly a century of existence. The 
preface, which describes it as digested under Theodoric, 
attributes to this chief also the law of the Germans ; now it 
is almost certain that this was not digested until the reign of 
Clotaire II., between the years 613 and 628 ; this is what 
the best manuscripts give us reason to suppose. The author* 
ity of this prefece, therefore, becomes very doubtful with 
regard to the law of the Ripuarians ; and, afler an attentive 
comparison of the evidence, I am inclined to believe that 
it was only under Dagobert I., between the years 628 
and 638, that it took the definite form under which it has 
reached us. 

Let us now pass to the history of its contents. I have 
submitted it to the same etnalysis as the Salic law. It con- 
tains 89 or 91 titles, and (according to various distributions) 
224 or 227 articles ; namely, 164 of penal law, and 113 of 
political or civil law, and civil or criminal procedure. Of 
the 164 articles of penal law, we reckon 94 for violence 
against persons, 16 for cases of thefl, . and 64 for various 
oSences. • 

At the first glance, according to this simple analysis, the 
llipuarian law a good deal resembles the Salic law ; it is also 
an essentially penal legislation, and gives evidence of nearly 
the same state of manners. Still, when regarded more closely, 
we discover important difierenees. I spoke to you at our last 
meeting of the conjurcUores, or compurgators, who, without, 
properly speaking, bearing witness, came to attest by their 
oath the truth or falsehood of the facts alleged by the offended, 
or the ofiender. The eonjuratores held a specially important 
place in the law of the Ripuarians. There is mention made of 
them in fiily-eight articles of this law, and on every oocasion it 
minutely regulates the number of the compurgators, the forms 
of their appearance, &c. The Salic law speaks much more 
rarely of them — so rarely, that some persons have doubted 
whether the system of the eonjuratores was in force among 
Uie Salian Franks. This doubt does not seem well founded. 
If the Salic law has scarcely spoken of it, it is because it looked 
upon the system as an established and understood fact, of 
which there was no need to write. Besides, everything 
indicates that this fact was real and powerful. What were 
the reasons for its frequent insertion in the law of the Ripu- 
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arians ? 1 will presently give the only explanation of this 
that I eto catch a glimpse of. 

Another custom is also much more frequently mentioned 
in the Ripuarian than in the Salic law ; I mean judicial 
oomhat. There are many traces of it in the Salic law ; but 
the Ripuarian law formally institutes it in six distinct articles. 
This institution, if such a fact merits the name of institution, 
played too important a part in the middle ages to allow of our 
not endeavoring to understand it at the moment that it appears 
for the first time in laws. 

I have endeavored to show how compositicm — properly 
speaking, the only punishment of the Salic law — was a first 
attempt to substitute a legal system in place of the right of 
war, in place of vengeance, and the contest of physical force. 
Judicial combat was an attempt of the same kind ; its aim was 
to subdue war itself, individual vengeance, to certain forms and 
rules. Composition and judicial combat were intimately con- 
nected, and simultaneously developed themselves. A crime 
had been committed, a man offended ; it was generally be- 
lieved that he had a right to revenge himself, to pursue by 
force the reparation of the wrong to which he had been 
subjected. But a commencement of law, a shadow of public 
power interfered, and authorized the offender to offer a certain 
sum to repair his crime. But, originally, the offended party 
had the right to refuse the composition, and to say—" I 
will exercise my right of vengeance, I desire war." Then 
the legislator, or rather the customs, for we personify, under 
the name legislator, mere customs which for a long period 
had no legal authority, the customs then interfered, saying 
— "If you wish to revenge yourself, and make war upon 
your enemy, you must do so according to certain terms, and in 
the presence of certain witnesses." 

Thus was judicial combat introduced into the legislation as 
a regulation of the right of war, a limited arena opened to 
vengeance. Such was its first and true source ; the recourse 
to the judgment of God, the truth proclaimed by God him^ 
self in the issue of the combat, are ideas whose association 
with it is of later date, when religious creeds and the Christian 
clergy played an important part in the thought and life of the 
barbarians. Originally, judicial combat was only a legal form 
of the right of the strongest — ^a form much more explicitly 
recognized in the law of the Ripuarians than in the Salic law. 

Judging from the two differences, one would be, for the 
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moment, inclined to suppose that the first of these two laws 
was the most ancient. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
the system of the conjuratores and judicial combat belonged to 
the primitive German society. The Ripuarian, therefore, 
Would seem their most faithful image. It was nothing of the 
kind. And, first, these two differences, which seemed to 
give to this law a more barbarous physiognomy, themselves 
indicate an effort, a first step out of barbarism, for they give 
evidence of the design, if not to abolish it, at all events to 
regulate it. 

Silence upon this subject leaves all things under the em- 
pire of custom — that is to say, of violence and chance : the 
Ripuarian law attempted in writing, by determining the 
custom, to convert it into law — ^that is to say, to render it 
fixed and general. A certain symptom of a more modem 
date, and of a society rather more advanced. 

Besides, there were other differences between these two 
laws which incontestably prove this result. 

IvSt, You have seen, by the simple enumeration of the 
articles, that civil law held a greater place in the Ripuarian 
than in the Salic law. There penal law always dominated. 
Still the law is less exclusively a penal code ; the proQ^dure, 
the rule of evidence, the state of persons, property and its 
various modes of transmission — in a word, all parts of legisla- 
tion not penal, are, at least, indicated in it, and often with a 
great deal of precision. 

2d, Moreover, and tliis is an important fact, royalty 
a{^»eared more in the Ripuarian law than in the other. It 
appeared but little in a political relation : it was not a question 
of royal power, nor the manner of exercising it ; but it was 
a question of the king, as of an individual more important 
in all respects, and with whom the law should sjpecially 
occupy itself. It regarded him, above all, as a proprietor or 
patron, as having vast domains, and upon these domains serfs 
who cultivated them — men engaged in his service or placed 
under his protection ; and by reeison of this title they accorded 
to him, to himself or those belonging to him, numerous and 
very important privileges. I will give a few examples. 

" I. If any one carry off by violence anything belonging to 
one of the king's men, or to any one attached to the church, 
he shall pay a composition treble what he would have had to 
pay had the crime been committed towards any other Ripu- 
arian." — Tit. xi. § 4. 

18* 
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<<Il. If the crime be oommitted by a man attached to the 
church, or to one of the king's domains, he shall pay half the 
composition which another Frank would have paid. In case 
of denial, he must appear with thirty-ax compurgators."— 
Tit. xviii. § 5. 

'^ III. A man attached to the domsdns of the king, Roman 
or freedman, cannot be tHe^object of d capital accusation." — 
Tit. Ix. § 22. 

'<IV. If he be summoned to appear in justice, he shall 
make known his condition by a declaration which he shall 
affirm upon the altar ; after which proceedings with regard 
to him shall be different from those with regard to the JEUpu* 
arians."— Ibid. § 23. 

V. Slaves belonging to the king or to a church do not 
plead by means of a defender ; but they defend themselves, 
and are allowed to justify themselves by oath, without being 
obliged to answer the summonses which may be addressed to 
them."— Ibid. § 24. 

" VI. If any one shall seek to overthrow a royal charter 
without being able to produce another repealing tha first, he 
shall answer this attempt with bis life." — Tit. Ivii. § 7. 

" VIL Whoever shall commit treason towards the king 
shall forfeit his life, and all his goods shall be confiscated." — 
Tit. Ixxi. § 1. 

The Salic law says nothing of this kind ; here royalty has 
evidently made an important progress. 

3d. The same difference exists between the two laws with 
regard to the church ; the articles which I have just read 
completely prove it ; the church is everywhere assimilated to 
royalty ; the same privileges are accorded to her lands and 
her laborers. 

4th. One discovers, also, in the Ripuarian law, a rather 
more marked influence of the Roman law ; it does not confine 
itself to mentioning it merely in order to say that tlie Romans 
lived under its empire ; it accepts some of its provisions. 
Thas, in regulating the formulse of enfranchisement, it says : 

*' We desire that every Ripuarian Frank, or freedman, 
who, for the good of his soul, or for a sum, wishes to free his 
slaves in the forms indicated by the Roman law, present him- 
self at the church, before the priests, deacons, and all the 
clergy and people. . . ." (The fermulse of enfranchisement 
fdlow.)— Tit. Ix. §1. 
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This, though a slight, is a teal indication of a more ad- 
vanced society. 

5th. Lastly, when we read the Ripuarian law attentively 
in its whole, we are struck with a character less harharous 
than that of the Salic law. The provisions are more precise 
and extensive ; we discover more purpose in them, and pur- 
pose more matured and political, and inspired by more univer- 
sal views. They are not always mere customs which they 
digest ; the legislators say at times, " We establish, we 
order.''' In fact, ever3^hing indicates that this legislation, if 
not in its form, at least in the ideas and manners which are 
its foundation, belongs to a posterior epoch, to a state some- 
what less barbarous, and shows a new step in the transition 
from the German to the Roman society, and from these two 
societies to a new society arising from their amalgamation. 

From the law of the Ripuarians let us pass to that of the 
Burgundians, and let us see if we shall there find the same 
fact. 

The compilation of the law of the Burgundians fluctuates 
between the year 467 or 468, the second of the reign of Gon- 
debald, and the year 534, the time of the fall of this kingdom 
under the arms of the Franks. Three parts, probably of dif- 
ferent dates, compose this law. The first, which compre- 
hends the first forty-one titles, evidently belongs to king Gon- 
debald, and appears to have been published before the year 
501. From the forty-second title, the character of the legis- 
lation changes. The new laws are scarcely anything more 
than modifications of the old ones; they explain, reform, 
complete, and announce them definitely. From the conside- 
ration of many facts, into the details of which I shall not 
enter hercj one is inclined to believe that this second part was 
digested and published towards the year 517, by Sigismond, 
the successor of Gondebald. Lastly, two supplements form 
a third part, added to the law, under the positive name of 
AddUamenta^ probably also by Sigismond, who died in 523. 

The preface, placed in front of the text, confirms these 
conjectures ; it is evidently composed of two prefaces of dif- 
ferent epochs ; one by King Gondebald, and the other by 
King Sigismond. Some manuscripts have attributed the lat- 
ter also to Gondebald ; but those which give it to Sigismond 
certainly merit the preference. 

« Tit Ixxvi. §1, lit xc. 
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This prefkce throws light upon questions much more im- 
portant than the date of the law, and at once clearly distin- 
guishes it from the two laws which have just occupied our 
attention. It is necessary that I should read it to you through- 
out. 

" The most glorious king of the Burgundians, after having, 
fbr the interest and repose of our people, deliberately reflected 
upon our institutions and those of our ancestors, and upon 
what, in every matter and every business, is expedient for 
honesty, regularity, reason, and justice, we have weighed all 
this in our great assemblies ; and as much by our advice as 
theirs, we have ordered the following statutes to be written, 
to the end that the laws may remain eternal : — 

" By the grace of God, in the second year of the most 
glorious Lord King Sigismond, tht book of ordinances touch- 
ing the eternal maintenance of the laws past and present, made 
at Lyons on the 4th day of the calends of April. 

" By love of justice, through which Grod becomes favorable 
to us, and by which we acquire power upon earth, having first 
held counsel with our counts and nobles, we have applied our- 
selves to regulate all things in such a manner that integrity 
and justice in judgments may dispel all corruption. All 
those who are in power, counting from this day, must judge 
between the Burgundian and the Roman according to the 
tenor of our laws, composed and amended by common accord ; 
in such manner that no person shall hope or dare, in a judg- 
ment or law-suit, to receive anything of one of the parties by 
way of gift or advantage ; but that the party having justice 
on his side shall obtain it, and that to this end the integrity of 
the judge shall suffice. We think it our duty to impose this 
duty on ourselves, to the end that no one, in what case soever, 
shall tempt our integrity by solicitations or presents, thus, 
from love of justice, repelling far from ourselves, what, 
throughout our kingdoms, we interdict all judges from doing. 
Our treasury shall no longer pretend to exact more as penalty 
than is found established in the laws. Let the nobles, counts, 
counsellors, domestics, and mayors of our house, the chancel- 
lors and counts of cities and districts, both Burgundians and 
Romans, as well as all deputy judges, even in case of war, 
know then that they are to receive nothing for causes treated 
or judged before them ; and that they shall ask nothing of the 
parties by way of promise or recompense. The parties shall 
not be forced to compound with the judge in such a manner 
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that he shall receive anything. If any of the said jud^^es 
allow themselves to be corrupted, and, despite our laws, be 
convicted of jeceiving a recompense in a law.suit or judg- 
ment, however justly tried, for the example of all, if the crime 
be proved, let him be punished with death, in such a manner, 
however, that he who is convicted of venality, having been 
punished himself, his possessions be not taken from his chil- 
dren or legitimate heirs. With regard to the secretaries of 
deputy judges, we think that, for their fee in cases, a third of 
a penny should be allowed them in causes above ten soUcU ; 
below that sum they must demand less. The crime of venality 
being interdicted under the same penalties, we order that 
Romans be judged according to Roman laws, as was done by 
our ancestors ; and let these latter know that they shall 
receive in writing the form and tenor of the laws according 
to which they shall be judged ; to the end that no person can 
excuse himself upon the score of ignorance. As regards 
what may have been ill-judged formerly, the tenor of the 
ancient law must be preserved. We add this, that if a judge 
accused of corruption cannot in any way be convicted, the 
accuser shall be. liable to the penalty which we have ordered 
to be inflicted upon a prevaricating judge. 

" If some point be found unprovided for in our laws, we order 
that it be referred to our judgment, upon that point only. If 
any judge, whether barbarian or Roman, through simplicity or 
negligence, judge not a cause upon which our law has deter- 
mined, and if he be exempt from corruption, let him know 
that he shall pay thirty Roman soUdi, and that the parties 
being interrogated, the cause shall be judged anew. We add 
that if, after having been summoned three times, the judges 
decide not ; and if he whose cause it is thinks it should be 
referred to us ; and if he prove that he has summoned bis 
judges three times, and has not been heard, the judge shall 
be condemned to a fine of twelve solidi. But if any person, 
*in any case whatsoever, having neglected to summon the 
judges three times, as we have prescribed, dares to address 
himself to us, he shall pay the fine which we have established 
for a tardy judge. And in order that a cause may not be 
delayed by the absence of the deputy judges, let no Roman 
or Burgundian count presume to judge a cause in the absence 
of the judge before whom it should be tried, to the end that 
those who have recourse to the law may not be uncertain as 
to the jurisdiction. It has pleased us to confirm this series 
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of our ordinances by the signature of tke counts, to the ^id 
that the rule which has been written by our will, and the will 
of all, be preserved by posterity, and have the solidity of an 
eternal compact." (Here follow the signatures of thirty-two 
counts.) 

Without going further, from this preface only the differ- 
ence of the three laws is evident ; this latter is not a mere 
collection of customs, we know not by whom digested, nor 
at what epoch, nor with what view ; it is a work of l^ida- 
tion, emanating from a regular power, with a view to public 
order, which offers some truly political characteristics, and 
gives evidences of a government, or, at least, the design of a 
government. 

Let us now enter into the law itself; it does not belie the 
pre&ce. 

It contains 110 titles, and 854 articles, namely: 142 arti- 
cles of civil law, 30 of civil or criminal procedure, and 182 
of penal law. The penal law is divided into 72 articles for 
crimes against persons, 62 for crimes against property, and 
44 for various crimes. 

These are the principal results to which we are conducted 
by the examination of the provisions thus classified : 

I. The condition of the Burgundian and the Roman is the 
same ; all legal difference has vanished : in civil or criminal 
matters, whether as offended or offenders, they are placed 
upon a footing of equality. The texts abound in proofs of it. 
I select some of the most striking : — 

1. " Let the Burgundian and the Roman be subjected to 
the same condition." — Tit. x. § 1. 

2. " If a young Roman girl be united to a Burgundian 
without the consent or knowledge of her parents, let her 
know that she shall receive none of her parents' possessions," 
—Tit. xii. § 5. 

3. "If any free Burgundian enter into a house for any 
quarrel, let him pay six sottdi to the master of the house; 
and twelve solidi as a fine. We wish in this that the same 
condition be imposed upon the Romans and the Burgundians." 
—Tit. XV. § 1. 

4. " If any man, travelling on his private business, arrive 
at the house of a Burgundian and demand hospitality of him, 
and if the Burgundian show him the house of a Roman, and 
this can be proved, let the Burgundian pay three saUdi to him 
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whose house he pointed out, and three soUdi by way of fine/* 
— Tit. xxxviii. § 6. 

These regulations certainly exhibit care to maintain the 
two people on the same footing. We thus read in Gregory 
of Tours : " King Grondebald instituted, in the country now 
named Burgundy, the most mild laws, in order that the Ro- 
mans might not be oppressed.*'* 

II. The penal law of the Burgundians is not the same as 
that of the Franks. Composition had always existed in it, 
but it was no longer the sole penalty ; corporal penalties ap- 
peared ; we find also certain moral penalties ', the legislator 
attempted to make use of shame.^ Already, even, it invented 
strange punishments, such as are so often found in the legis- 
lation of the middle ages. If, for example, a hunting spar- 
row-hawk was stolen, the robber was condemned to let the 
sparrow-hawk eat six ounces of flesh from his body, or to pay 
six soUdi, This is but a piece of fantastical savageness ; but 
it indicated attempts at punishment very different from the 
ancient German customs. The difference manifests itself 
also by other symptoms ; crimes are much more various, 
fewer of them are against persons, and we see some arise 
which bespeak more regular and complicated social relations. 

III. Civil right and procedure also occupy a much greater 
place in the law of the Burgundians than in the two preced- 
ing laws. They form the subject of nearly half the articles ; 
in the law of the Ripuarians they only occupy two-fifths, and 
only the sixth of the Salic law. One need only open the 
laws of Grondebald and Sigismund in order to perceive there 
a multitude of provisions upon successions, testaments, be- 
quests, marriages, contracts, &c. 

IV. One even meets there with some positive marks of the 
Roman law. We could scarcely discover any traces of such 
a fact in the Ripuarian law ; here it is plainly visible, par- 
ticularly in what concerns civil law ; nothing can be more 
simple ; civil law was rare and weak in barbarous laws ; from 
the time that the progress of civil relations furnished the mat- 
ter, as it were, it was from the Roman legislation that they 
were obliged to borrow the form. 

Here are two provisions where the imitation is certain : 

» Tom. i., p. 96, of my ColleeHon des Mimoirea relatifs d VBtM- 
toire de France. 
' See the first Supplement, tit x. 
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" If a Burgundlan woman, alter 
the death of her husband, enters, 
as happens, into a second or a 
third marriage, and if she has sons 
by each marriage, let her possess in 
usufruct, while she lives,* the 
nuptial donation ; but after her 
death, each of her sons shall come 
into the possession of what his fa- 
ther gave to his mother ; and thus 
the woman has no right to give, 
sell, or alienate anything that she 
received as a nuptial donation." — 
Tit xxiv. § 1. 

2. 

" Bequests and testaments made 
among our people shall be valid 
when five or seven witnesses have 
set thereto, as best they can, their 
seal or signature.*' — Tit. xliii. § 2, 



1. 
** Let no person be ignorant that 
if women, the lawful time being 
passed, enter into a second mar- 
riage, having children by the form- 
er marriage, they shall preserve, 
during their life, the usufruct of 
what they received *at the time of 
their marriage, the property com- 
ing entire to their children, to 
whom the most sacred laws pre- 
serve the right of it after their pa- 
rents* death."— Cod. Theod., liv. 
iii. tit. viii. 1. 3 ; Ibid. 1. 2. 



** In codicils that are not preced- 
ed by a testament, as in wills, the 
mediation of five or seven witness- 
es must never be wanting." — Cod. 
Theod. liv. iv., tit, iii. I. I. 



I might indicate other apparent analogies* 

V. Lastly, the law of the Burgundians clearly shows that 
royalty had made great progress among that people. Not 
that it is more in question there than elsewhere ; it was not 
in question at all in a political point of view; the Burgundian 
law is the least political of the barbarian laws, the one which 
most exclusively confines itself to penal and civil law, and 
contains the fewest allusions to general government ; but by 
this law in its whole, by its preface, and by the tone and spirit 
of its compilation, one is reminded at every step that the king 
is no longer merely a warrior chief, or merely a great pro- 
prietor ; and that royalty has left its barbarous condition, in 
order to become a public power. 

You see all this gives evidence of a more developed and 
better regulated society ; the Roman element prevails more 
and more over the barbarous element ; we visibly advance in 
the transition from one to the other, or rather in the work of 
fusion which is to combine them together. What the Bur- 
gundians appear to have chiefly borrowed from the Roman 
empire, independently of some traits of civil law, is the idea 
of public order, of government properly so called ; hardly can 
we catch a glimpse of any trace of the ancient German assem. 



1 Dttm (uLvivit usufructu posndeat. 

^ Bum advixerit in usufructu poisideat {Merpret) 
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JO uia^SiCs B os|B SI ;i ;nq 'saoisiAOjd aApB^siBoi jo iC^ips^oi 
c *9poo B iCpo ;oa si %i 'Ax9po3 jo sajisinbaj oqi ^b jc^ 3at 
-piAoid JO M9IA 9qi q^iM 'pa^saSip iC|iBopBwi9iSiCs 9poo b : mbJ 
pauiuiuo poB 'ifAio 'iBopiiod JO 9poo B *9poo ^BSjeAinn b si %! 
i UU0J9I |iAio ;b ;dui9))B )8jg B jou ^suio^sno ;u9ioub jo uopooi 
-[oo B Ym 81 )i i q)iM %9m oioq; 9Jib 8J9))Bui 9ApB|st39| \\y 

•uop09iioo siqi HI poani^aoo ojb *B0i9g oj 
oun^ uiojj *sSmT[ q^o^si^ oq; Aq p9Uiaoj9j jio papBno 8avb| 
eq; wy *9tBp poB saiSiio snouBA jo smbj ^oopsip xo ^sopi^B 
Q6Q papaaqajduioo 9jb qoiqM m '89pi; fQ o\ni popiAip '83(ooq 

aA^M) pOB *90Bjajd B SB S9AJI98 qOII{M 9pp B JO p980dui00 SI JJ 

•noi^uawB jno paidnooo ^snf OABq qoiqM 98oq) jo iCuB UBip 
aAisa9;x9 ajom XiqBjiBduiooat st sq^oSisi^ oqi jo mbj oqj, 

•9ioqAi 
e;i puB japBiBqo sji qjiiii pa^uiBnboB noA 03[Bai *9Joj9j9q; 
*9ui )9q 'aonaiuoudqd 9|qB^jBUJ9j Ajlqa b sb oiaq^ sgjnSg 
puB *SMB{ snojiBqjBq jo Xjojsiq |bj9U99 9q; ui 99B|c1 )B9j3 b 
saidnooo ji f |nBf) oiaqinos jo aoiviod hbuis b ai joSia ui 9uii; 
ouios joj SBM %i iips i )S9j9)ni pajipm ub A\uo /aouBi j ioj 
*9J0j9jaqj 'SBq vmDfpnf tunuoj oqx 'Xaiimoo oqi pepj aao|B 
tunuvtoQjiff aqi puB siuojsno ^uaiouB jiaq; jo nopBj^idujoo aq; 
*|nBf) JO qntos aqi paidnooo sqjoSisi^ aq; sb Saoj sy -^i aas 
Mou OM qoiqA japnn mjoj aq^ 3{ooi puB 'pa^aiduioo 'pado|aA9p 
BBM mn^vjpnt turuoj aqj {lOl'Zfd) '^^]^ oj aqjninsBpuiqQ 
uiojj jBq^ ajaq; sbm %i f pa^aiJuioo sbm uoiinpAaj siq; jBq; 
cnBdg UI 8BAi ;i ing •sqpSisi^ aq; Suouib uiojj ^t paqsi^oqB 
aq^umsBpuiqQ uaqM ^ik)ijbu snoreqjBq i|b 3nouiB pajiBAajd 
\\\}s puB pa|iBAaid pBq isb^ eiqjL 'saoBj jo aili^ijo o% Suipjoo 
-OB JO 'sMBj |BU08jad JO aoB^d aq^ ui *iCjojijj9; o; SuipjoooB 
ao '8MB| |Baj JO uia^sXs aqi sqpSisi^ aqi ^uouib pa)n;psqns 
SBAi snqj, -uopBU auo puB 'apoo auo inq auitj ;Bqj uiojj sba 
aiaq; f mB| ubuio^ aq^ paqsi|oqB iC||BaiJOj puB *auo ojni smbi 
o/A% aq; pasnj *{Z99'Zf^) aqiumsBpuiqQ *2ai3( JTaq:> i paja^jB 
mM ojBjg siu| *aiBdg ojur uaAup ajaM sqpSisi^ oqj oaq^ 
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•fioci 'wnfia 'eis » z '%id^^ *• 8 *j *i 'q *//»»•«»«• t 

'UMO 8)1 paapn^J 
uopvu qo«9 f loopsip ai9A ja^i UBuiag 9q; putt M^f snorBq 
-iBq 9q; f sipttJ^ 9q) pn« soBipnnSjng 9q; sb uopBn^is 9uib8 
9q; ui ai9Ai 'Xin^aao n;xis 9q; jo }U9ui9oa9uiuio9 9qj )« 'uaqi 
*sqjoiisi^ 9qj[, *mnuina»jLQ jo auiBu 9q; japan s^oafqns usm 
-a>j siq JO SAkBi aq; paqsjiqnd puB papat^oo 'suojq iq paupi 
SBAi oqAi *ouBiy *jossao3ns giq i nawiiAi aq o^ sqioJ[) aqj jo 
suicnsna aq^ pasnBO ouna 'asnojnox ?b pauSiaj aq aiiq^V 

•ji ui pa^jdiai A\d\os )soui|b si uiBdg *saaip 
ja^Bi xn f qooda siq^ ipun uouBziiup jno jo Xjojsfq aq^ ui 
aauByoduii ou jo si *ajqjajaq; *sq)oSisi^ aqj jo uopBisiSai aq j, 
'lUBuipdag B saauaiXj aq) jo qvton aq; no pa^jasajd X|uo 
Xaq; i auiBjinby ||b uiaqj tuojj 3|oo) puB *aonaq uiaq) aAOjp 
siAOiQ )Bq) ^OQ "! SBA )i i inB£) JO q^nos aq; ui paqsi|qB)sa 
)8jij aidAi sqpSisi^ aqj^ *apBui sbai aib] aq) uioqAi joj 
a^doad aq) jo uopBn)is aq) m aoB|d naifB) aABq )snui saSuBqo 
)BaaS %*lBAja)UT siq) ui *)Bq) saounouoB auoiB )uauia)B)s siqj^ 
•opajoj, )B papisaj oqAi *BZi2a jo BOiSg jo q)Bap aq) jo aiH|) 
oq) *ioz, JiBaX aq) o) *asno|noj^ )b papisaj oqM 'oung 2ui^ 
JO noissaooB aq) jo qooda 9q) ^^gf jBaX aq) uiojj <pa)SdSip 
]£[aAis8aoons sbm puB ^vinoyjpnC turuoj pappaa *aopoai|oa 
aiqBjapisnoo tt pauwoj )] •uoi)Bjnp xa)Baa8 jo puB *)aB)jod 
-uii aiom sBAi sq)o2isi^ aqijo mb^ aq)jo Xupsap aqj^ 'ju 

*AiB| siq) Japan 
9AII JAOU 'oAjasqo jCaq) *aaui Maj )nq f jBuioaijj puB pjBqoSy 
sdoqsiq aq) iCq iC[n)uao q)nra aq) ui paaoi)uaixi Awbuuoj 
USAO )i puij a^ i^i oAOjd anSBUiaiJBqQ jo saiaBin)idBO aq:| 
puB jinojB|\[ JO sBinuijoj aq) i s7[Wbj^ aq) jo asfoX aq) japun 
passBQ pBq suBipunSang aq) ja:yB joSia ut panupuoo )j 

•uofiBjsiSai s)i puB uGi)Bu aq) sazija^oBjBqo puB *aiB)jao si 
)OBj aq) *aq iCBUi siq) jaAdAvop} tujoj jBinSaJ ajoiu b q)iAi )i 
pa)saAUi Xi)dcuojd OABq Xbcu 's3[nBjjj aq) jo sq)o2isc^ aq) jo 
asoq) UBq) s)tuiTi jaAiojjBu uiq)iM paso|Daa *)uaiuqsiiqB)sa Jiaq) 
*osiB *sdBqjad i os iCpBau ao *pa)sixa j|i)s ajiduia aq) jo uopBZ 
-iubSio aq) a|iqAi *papunoj )saiiJBa aq) jo auo sba qoiqAi *uiop 
-Suiif iiaq) JO a)Bp aq) ui joj )q2nos aq p]noq8 asnBO aq) sdsq 
-laj -{apoui Jiiaq) ja^B pauSiaj puB sjojadiua aq) paAioi|<^ 
iCia)aiduioo )soui aq; aABq o) raaas s2ui^ uBipnnSjng aqj, 

*jaAiod iBixaduii 
aq) aonpojdaj o) aAoa)s puB 'paipsAajd qoiqAk iC)iBXoj sbai )| 
i )UBniuiop jBaddB )ou saop ASiBp aq) jo aoaan^in w{\ i sai^q 
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the work of the clergy ; it emanated from the <)ouncils of 
Toledo. The councils of Toledo were the national assemblies 
of the Spanish monarchy. Spain has this singular charac- 
teristic, that, from the ewliest period of its history, the clergy 
played a much greater part in it than elsewhere ; what the 
field of Mars or May was to the Franks, what the Witten- 
agemote to the Anglo-Saxons, and what the general assembly 
of Pavia was to the Lombards, such were the councils of 
Toledo to the Visigoths of Spain. It was there that the laws 
were digested, and all the great national afiairs debated. 
Thus, the clergy was, so to speak, tlie centre around which 
grouped royalty, the lay aristocracy, the people and the 
whole of society. The Visigoth code is evidently the work 
of the ecclesiastics ; it has the vices and the merits of their 
spirit; it is incomparably more rational, just, mild, and 
exact ; it understands much better the rights of humanity, the 
duties of government, and the interests of society ; and it 
strives to attain a much more elevated aim than any other of 
the barbarous legislations. But, at the same time, it leaves 
society muoh.rmore devoid of guarantees ; it abandons it on 
one side to the clergy, and on the other to royalty. The 
Frank, Saxon, Lombard, and dven Burgundian laws, respect 
the guarantees arising from ancient manners, of individual 
independence, the rights of each proprietor in his domains, 
the participation, more or less regular, and more or less exten- 
sive, of freemen in the afiairs of the nation, in judgments, 
and in the conduct of the acts of civil life. In the Forum 
judicumy almost all these traces of the primitive German 
society have disappeared ; a vast administration, semi-ecclesi. 
astical and semi-imperial, extends over society. I surely need 
not observe, for your thoughts will have outrun my words, 
that this is a new and prodigious step in the route on which 
we proceed. Since we have studied the barbarous laws, we 
advance more and more towards the same result, the fusion of 
the two societies becomes more and more general and profound ; 
and in this fusion, in proportion as it was brought about, the 
Roman element, whether civil or religious, dominated more 
and more. The Ripuarian law is less German than the Salic ; 
the law of the Burgundians less so than the Ripuarian law ; 
and the law of the Visigoths still less so than that of the Bur- 
gundians. It is evidently in this direction that the river flows, 
towards this aim that the progress of events tends. 

Singular spectacle ! Just now we were in the last age of 
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Roman civilizaticm) and found it in full decline, without 
strength, fertility, or splendor, incapable, as it were, of sub. 
sisting ; conquered and ruined by barbarians ; now all of a 
sudden it reappears, powerful and fertile ; it exercises a pro- 
digious influence over the institutions and manners which 
associate themselves with it ; it gradually impresses on them 
its character ; it dominates over and transforms its conquerors. 

Two causes, among many others, produced this result ; the 
power of a civil legislation, strong and closely knit ; and the 
natural ascendency of civilization over barbarism. 

In fixing themselves and becoming proprietors, the bar- 
barians contracted, among themselves, and with the Romans, 
relations much more varied and more durable, than any 
they had hitherto known ; their civil existence became much 
more extensive and permanent. The Roman law alone could 
remilate it ; that alone was prepared to provide for so many 
remtions. The barbarians, even in preserving their customs, 
even while remaining masters of the country, found them- 
selves taken, so to speak, in the nets of this^ learned legis- 
lation, and found themselves obliged to submit, in a great 
measure, doubtless not in a political point of view, but in 
civil matters, to the new social order. Besides, the mere 
sight of Roman civilization exercised great influence on their 
imagination. What now moves ourselves, what we seek with 
eagerness in history, poems, travels, novels, is the represen- 
tation of a society foreign to the regularity of our own ; it is 
the savage life, its independence, novelty, and adventures. 
Very different were the impressions of the barbarians ; it 
was civilization which struck them, which seemed to them 
great and marvellous ; the remains of Roman activity, the 
cities, roads, aqueducts, and amphitheatres, all that society 
so regular, so provident, and so varied in its fixedness — 
these were the objects of their astonishment and admira- 
tion. Although conquerors, they felt themselves inferior to 
the conquered; the barbarian might despise the Roman in- 
dividually, but the Roman empire in its whole appeared 
to him something superior; and all the great men of the 
age of conquests, the Alarics, the Ataulphs, the Theodorics, 
and many others, while destroying and throwing to the 
grojmd the Roman JJmpire, exerted all their power to 
imitate it. 

These are the principal facts which manifested themselves 
in the epoch which we have just reviewed, and, above all, 
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in the oompilatioii and successive transformation of the bar- 
baric laws. We shall seek, in our next lecture, what re- 
mained of the Roman laws to govern the Romans themselves, 
while the Germans were applying themselves to writing 
their own. 
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ELEVENTH LECTURE. 

Perpetuity of the Roman law after the fall of the Empire — Of the Btg- 
tory of the Roman Law in the Middle Jlgea, by M. de Savigny— 
Merits and deficiencies of this work — 1. Roman law among the 
Visigoths — Bretfiarium Aniani^ collected by command of Alaric — 
History and contents of this collection — 2. Roman law amonff the 
Burgundians — Papiani Responsorum — History and contents of this 
law — 3. Roman law among the Franks — No new collection — ^The 
perpetuity of Roman law proved by various facts — ^Recapitulation. 

YoTT are now acquainted with the state of German and Roman 
society before the invasion. You know the general result of 
their first approximation, that is to say, the state of Gaul 
immediately after the invasion. We have just studied the 
barbaric laws ; that is, the first labor of the German nations 
to adapt their ancient customs to their new situation. Let us 
now study Roman legislation at the same epoch, that is to say, 
that portion of the Roman law and institutions which survived 
the invasion and continued to rule the Gallic Romans. This 
is the subject of a German work, for some years past cele- 
brated in the learned world. The History of the Roman Law in 
the Middle Ages, by M. de Savigny. The design of the 
author is more extended than ours, because he retraces the 
history of the Roman law, not only in France, but throughout 
Europe. He has also treated of what concerns France with 
more detail than I have been able to give to it here ; and, 
before beginning the subject, I must request your attention a 
moment while I speak of his work. 

The perpetuity of the Roman law, fVom the fall of the 
Empire until the regeneration of sciences and letters, is its 
fundamental idea. The contrary opinion was long and gene^ 
rally spread ; it was believed that Roman law had fallen with 
the Empire, to be resuscitated in the twelfth century by the 
discovery of a manuscript of the Pandects, found at Amalfi. 
This is the error that M. de Savigny has wished to dissipate. 
His first two volumes are wholly taken up by researches into 
the traces of the Roman law from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and in prt)ving, by recovering its history, that it had 
never ceased to exy$. 
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The demonstration is ccmvincing, and the end fully attained. 
Still, the woric, ccxisidered as a whole, and as an historical 
production, leaves room for some observations. 

Every epoch, every historical matter, if I may so speak, 
may be considered under three different points of view, and 
imposes a triple task upon the historian. He can, nay, he 
should first seek the facts themselves ; collect and bring to 
light, without any aim than that of exactitude, all that has 
happened. The facts once recovered, it is necessary to know 
the laws thai; have governed them ; how they were connected ; 
what causes have brought a^ut those incidents which are the 
life of society, and propel it, by certain ways, towards certain 
ends. 

I wish to mark with clearness and precision the difference 
of the two studies. Facts, properly so called, external and 
visible events, are the body of history ; the members, bones, 
muscles, organs, and material elements of the past^ their 
knowledge and description form what may be called historical 
anatomy. But for society, as for the individual, anatomy is 
not the only science. Not only do facts subsist, but they are 
connected with one another ; they succeed each other, and are 
engendered by the acti(m of cerlain forces, which act under 
the empire o^ certain laws. There is, in a word, an organiza- 
tion and a life of societies, as well as of the individual. This 
organization has also its science, the science of the secret laws 
which preside over the course of events. This kt the physi- 
ology of history. 

Neither historical physiolc^ nor anatomy are complete 
and veritable history. You have enumerated the facts, you 
have feUowed the internal and general laws which produced 
them. Do you also know their external and living physiog- 
nomy 1 Have you them before your eyes under individual 
and animaite features ? Thb is absolutely necessary, because 
these facts, now dead, have lived — ^the past has befen the 
present ; and unless it again become so to you, if the dead 
are not resuscitated, you know them not ; you do not know 
history. Could the anatomist and physiolc^ist surmise man 
if they hcwi never seen him living ? 

The research into facts, the study of their organization, 
the reproduction of their fimn and motion, these are history 
such as truth would have it. We may accept but one or 
other of these t&sks ; we may consider the past under such 
er such a point of view, and propose sqi^h or such a design ; 
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we may prefer the criticism of fticts, or the study oi tlieir 
laws, or the repioductioii of the spectacle. These labom 
may be excellent and honorable ; but it must never be for- 
gotten that they are partial and incomplete ; that this is not 
history — that history has a triple problem to resolve; that 
every great historical work, in order to be placed in its true 
position, should be considered and judged of under a triple 
relation. 

Under the first, as a research of, and criticism upon, histo- 
rical material elements, The History cf the Roman Law i» the 
Middle Ages is a very remarkable book. Not only has M. 
de Savigny discovered cur re-established many unknown or 
forgotten facts, but (what is much more rare and difficult) he 
has assigned to them their true relation. When I say their 
relation, I do not yet speak oi the links which unite them in 
their development, but merely of their disposition, of the {dace 
which they occupy in regard to one another, and of their rela- 
tive importance. Nothing is so common in history, even with 
the most exact knowledge of facts, as to assign to them a place 
other than that which they really occupied, of attributing to 
them an importance which they did not possess. M/de Sa- 
vigny has not st]ruck on this -rock ; his enumeration of facts is 
learned and equal; and he distributes and compares them 
with like knowledge and discernment ; I repeat, that, in all 
that belongs to the anatomical study of that portion of the past 
which forms the subject of his work, he has left scarcely any- 
thing to be desired. 

As a philosophical history, as a study of the general and 
progressive organization c^ facts, I cannot say so much for it. 
It does not appear to me that M. de Savigny has proposed 
this task to himself, or that he has even thought of it. Not 
only has he omitted all attempt to place the particular history 
upon which he occupied himself in relation with the general 
history of civilization and of human nature, but even within 
his own subject, he has troubled himself but little with any 
systematic concatenation of &cts ; he has not in the least 
considered them as causes and effects, in their relation of 
generation. They present themselves in his work, totally 
isolated, and having between them no other relation than that 
of dates, a relatiiMi which is no true link, and which gives to 
^ts neither meaning nor value. 

Nor do we meet, in any greater degree, with poetical truth ; 
facts do not appear to M. de Sav^y uiuler their livii^ pby* 
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aic^iiomy. It is tnie, upon such a subject, he had neither 
characters nor scenes to reproduce ; his personages are texts, 
and his events publications or abrogations of laws. Still these 
texts and legislative reforms belonged to a society which had 
its manners and its life ; they are associated with events 
more suited to strike the imagination — ^to invasions, ^nda« 
tioi» of states, dec. There is among these a certain dramatic 
aspect to seize ; in this M. de Savigny has failed ; his disser. 
tsticms are not marked with the hue of the spectacle with 
which they are connected i he does not reproduce the external 
and individual tndts of history any more than its internal and 
general laws. 

And do not suppose that in this there is no other evil than 
that of a deficiency, and that this absence of philosophical 
and poetical truth is without influence upon the criticism of 
the material elements of history. More than once M. de 
Savigny, from not properly taking hold of the laws and phy- 
siognomy of facts, has been led into error regarding the facts 
themselves; he has not deceived himself as to texts and 
dates; he has not omitted or incorrectly reported such or 
such an event ; he has committed a species of error for which 
the English have a word which is wanting in our tongue, 
misrepreientationf that is to say, he has spread a false hue 
over facts, arising, not from any inaccuracy in particular de- 
tails, but from want of verity in the aspect of the whole, in 
the manner in which the mirror reflects the picture. In 
treating, £:>r example, of the social state of the Germans be- 
fore the invasion, M. de Savigny speaks in detail of the free 
men, of their situation and their share in the national institu- 
tions ;^ his knowledge of historical documents is extensive 
and correct, and the facts alleged by him are true ; but he 
has not rightly considered the mobility of situations among 
the barbarians, nor the secret contest between those two socie- 
ties, the tribe and the warlike band, which co-existed among 
die Germans, nor the influence of the latter in altering the 
individual equality and independence which served as the 
foundation of the former, nor the vicissitudes and successive 
transformations to which the condition of the free men was 
subjected by this influence. Hence arises, in my opinion, a 
general mistake in the painting of this c(Hidition ; he has 
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made it too fine, ioo fixed, and too powerful ; he has not, in 
the least, represented its weakness and approaching fall. 

The same fault is seen, although in a less degree, in his 
history of the Roman law itself, from the fifth to the twelfUi 
century ; it is complete and correct, as far as the collection 
of facts goes ; hut the facta are all placed there, so to speak, 
upon the same level ; one is not present at their successive 
niodifications, one does not perceive the Roman law transform 
itself in proportion as the new society is developed. No moral 
concatenation connects these so learnedly and ingeniously re- 
established facts. Anatomical dissection, in a word,^is the 
dominant character of the work ; internal organization and 
external life are alike wanting to it. 

Reduced to its true nature, as a criticism of material facts, 
M. de Savigny's book is original and excellent ; it ought to 
serve as the basis of all studies whose subject is this epoch, 
because it places beyond all doubt the perpetuity of Roman 
law from the fifth to the twelfth century, and thus fully re- 
solves the problem which the author proposed to himself. 

Now that it is resolved, one is surprised that this problem 
should ever have been raised, and that the permemence of 
the Roman law, after the fall of the Empire, should ever have 
been doubted. Not only do the barbaric laws everywhere 
make mention of the Roman laws, but there is scarcely a 
single document or act of this epoch which does not, directly 
or indirectly, attest their daily application. Perhaps the error 
which M. de Savigny has contested, has not been so general 
nor so absolute as he appears to suppose, and as it is commonly 
said to be. It was the Pandects which reappeared in the 
twelfth century ; and when people have celebrated the resur- 
rection of the Roman law at this period, it is above all of the 
legislation of Justinian that they have spoken. On regarding 
more closely, one will perceive, I think, that the perpetuity of 
other portions of the Roman law in the west, the Theodosian 
code, for example, and of all the collections of which it served 
for the basis, has not been so entirely departed from, as the 
work of M. de Savigny would give us to believe. But it 
matters little ; more or less extended, the error upon this sub- 
ject was real, and M. de Savigny, in dissipating it, has given 
a prodigious progress to knowledge. 

I shall now ]^ace before you the principal results of his 
work, but I shall do so in an order contrary to that which we 
have followed in studying the German laws. We eommenoed 
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wkh the most barbaroas, in order to finish with those in which 
the Roman spirit had penetrated the deepest. We shall now, 
on the contrary, first study the countries where the Roman 
law preserved the greatest empire, in order to follow it in the 
rarious degrees of its diminution of strength. 

It ^lows that the kingdom of the Visigoths is the first 
upon which we have to occupy ourselves. It was, you will 
recall to mind, from the year '!66 to 484 that king Euric, 
who resided at Toulouse, for the first time caused the cus- 
toms of the Goths to be written. In 506, his successor> 
AlariG II., caused the laws of his Roman subjects to be col- 
lected and published under a new form. We read, at the 
beginning of some of the manuscripts of this collection, the 
following prefoce : — 

"In this volume are contained the laws or decisions of 
equity, selected fix)m the Theodosian code and other boi^s, 
and explained as has been ordered, the lord king Alaric being 
in the twenty-second year of his reign^ the illustrious count 
Goiaric presiding at this work. Copy of the decree : — Letter 
of advice to Timothy, Viscount* With the aid of God, occu» 
pied with the interests of our people, we have corrected, after 
mature deliberation, all that seemed iniquitous in the laws, in 
such manner that, by the labor of the priests and other noble- 
men, all obscurity in the Roman and in our own ancient laws 
is dissipated, and a greater clearness is spread over it, to the 
end that nothing may remain ambiguous, and ofier a subject 
for lengthened controversies for pleaders. All these laws, 
then, being explained and re-united in a single book by the 
choice of wise men, the assent of venerable bishops, and of 
our provincial subjects, elected with this view, has confirmed 
the said collection, to which is appended a clear interpreta- 
tion. Our Clemency, then, has oixlered the subscribed book 
to be entrusted to count Groiaric, for the decision of afiairs, to 
the end that hereafter all processes may be terminated accord- 
ing to its dispositions, and that it be not allowed to any person 
to put forward any law or rule of equity, unless contained in 
the present book, subscribed, as we have ordered, by the hand 
of the honorable man Anianus. It is, therefore, expedient 
that thou take heed that, in thy jurisdiction no other law or 
form be alleged or admitted; if, perchance, such a thing 
should happen, it shall be at the peril of thy head, or at the 
expense of thy fortune. We order that this prescript be 
joined to the book that we send thee, to the end that the rule 
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o£ our will and the fear of the penalty may restrain aQ ocff 
aubjects, 

" ' I, Anianusy honorable man, according to the order of 
the very glorious king Alaric, have subscribed and published 
this volume of Theodosian laws, decisions of equity, and othes 
books, collected at Aire, the twenty-second year of his reign. 
We have collated them. 

" * Given the fourth day of the nones o[ February, the 
twenty-second year of the reign of king Alaric, at Tou- 
louse.' " 

This pre&ee contains all we know concerning the history 
of the digestion of this code. I have a few ei^anations to 
add to it. Groiaric was the count of the palace, charged with 
the superintendence of its execution throughout the kingdom ; 
Anianus, in quality of referendary, was to subscribe the va- 
rious copies of it, and send them to the provincial counts; 
Timothy is one of these counts. Hie greater part of the 
manuscripts being but copies made for private purposes, give 
neither the preface nor any letter. The collection of Alaric 
contains : 1st, the Theodosian code (sixteen books) ; 2d, the 
books of civil law of the emperor TheodoMus, ValentiniaD, 
Marcian, Majorian, and Severus ; 3d, the Institutes of Gaius, 
the jurisconsult ; 4th, five books of Paul, the jurisconsult, 
entitled RecepUB SetUentuB; 5th, the Gregorian code (thirteen 
titles) ; 6th, the Hermoginian code (2 titles) ; 7th, and lastly, 
a passage from the work of Papinian, entided JJber R^pon- 
sarum. 

The Constitutions and Novels of the emperors are called 
Leges ; the works of the jurisconsults, including the Gregorian 
and Hermoginian codes, which did not emanate from any o& 
oial or public power, bear simply the name of Jus. This is 
the distinction between law and jurisprudence. 

The whole collection was called Lex Romano^ and not 
Brevianum ; the latter name was unknown before the six- 
teenth century.' Of the Breviarium Alaridanum, there is but 
one separate edition, published in 1528, at Basle, by Sichard. 
It has besides this been inserted, sometimes partially and 
sometimes entire, in the various editions of the Theodosian 
code. 



' In the preceding lecture it is sajd that Alaric caused the laws of 
his Roman sobjects to be collected and published under the name c& 
Brewictnum, This is an oversight. 
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It is divided into two essential parts : 1st, a text or abstract 
of the sources of the law which I have just enumerated ; 2d, 
an interpretaticm. The InsdUiUs of Gaius is the only work 
in which the interpretation and the text are fused in one. 
, The text is merely the reproduction of the original text, it 
is not always complete ; all the imperial constitutions, for ex- 
ample, are not inserted in the Bremarium; but those which it 
did produce are not mutilated. There the ancient law appears 
in all its purity, independent of the changes which the fall of 
the Empire must have introduced into it. The Interpretaiionf 
cm the contrary, digested in the time of Alaric by civil or 
ecclesiastical jurisconsults, whom he had charged with this 
work, takes ci^izance of all these changes ; it explains, mo- 
difies, and sometimes positively alters the text, in order to 
adapt it to the new state of the government and of society ; it 
is, therefore, for the study of the institutions and Roman laws 
of this epoch, more important and curious than the text itself. 
The mere existence of such a work is the most clear and con^ 
elusive proof of the perpetuity of Roman law. One need, 
indeed, scarcely open it. Should we open it, however, we 
shall everywhere find the trace of the Roman society, of its 
institutions and magistrates, qs well as of its civil legislation. 
The municipal system occupies an important place in the In- 
terpreUUixm of the Breviarium ; the curia and its magistrates, 
the duumvirs, the defensoresy &c., recur at every step, and 
attest thsU the Roman municipality still subsisted and acted. 
And not only did it subsist, but it acquired more importance 
and independeace. At the fall of the Empire, the governors 
of the Roman provinces, the prasides, the consulares, the cor* 
rectores, disappeared ; in their place we find the barbarian 
counts. But all the attributes of the Roman governors did 
not pass to the counts ; they made a kind of partition of 
them ; some belonged to the counts ; and these, in general, 
were those in which the central power was interested, such 
as the levying of taxes, men, &;c. ; the others, those which 
only concerned the private life of the citizens, passed to the 
curiae and the municipal magistrates. I have not cared to 
enumerate all these changes ; but here are some examples 
drawn from the Interpretation. 

1st. That which was formerly done by the prcetor (aUhi the 
president) shall now be executed by the judges of the city.^~ 
Interp. Paul, 1, 7, § 2 ; Int. C. Th., xi., 4, 2. 
20 
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2d. Emancipation, which has usually been done before tfbe 
president, must now be done before the curia. — Galus 1, 6. 

3d. Guardians were nominated at Constantinople by the 
prefect of the town, ten senators, and the prstor. The Iraer* 
pretation puts in their place " the first of the city with the 
judge" (probably the duumvir). — Int. C. Th., iii., 17, 3. 

5th. Wills must be opened in the curia. — ^Interp. C. Th., 
iv., 4, 4. 

Cases of this kind are numerous, and do not allow of a 
doubt, but that, so far from perishing with the Empire, the 
municipal system acquired long after the invasion, at least in 
Southern Gaul, more extension and liberty. 

A second considerable change is also visible. In the an- 
cient Roman municipality, the superior magistrates, the du* 
timvir, the quinquennalis, &c., exercised their jurisdiction as 
a personal right, not by any means by way of delegation, or 
in quality of representatives of the curia; it was to them- 
selves, not to the municipal body, that the power apper- 
tained. The principal of the municipal system was more 
aristocratical than democratical. Such was the result of the 
ancient Roman manners, and especially of the primitive 
amalgamation of the religious and political powers in the su- 
perior magistrates. 

In the Breviarium the aspect of the municipal system 
changes ; it was no longer in its own name, it was in the 
name and as the delegate of the curisB that the defensor ex- 
ercised his power. The jurisdiction belonged to the curia in 
a body. The principle of its organization became dennocrati. 
cal ; and already the transformation was in preparation, which 
was to make of the Roman nmnicipality the corporation of 
the middle ages. 

These are the principal results of M. de Sifvigny's work, 
with regard to the permanence of Roman law under the Visi- 
goths. I hardly know whether he has measured its whole 
extent and all its consequences in the history of modem 
society, but he has certainly caught glimpses of it ; and in 
general his ideas are as precise as his learning is correct 
and extensive. Of all German savans who have occupied 
themselves on this subject, he is certainly the mo5t exempt 
from all Grerman prejudices, who least allows himself to be 
carried away by the desire to enlarge upon the power of the 
ancient Grerman institutions and manners in modem civi- 
lization, and who makes the Roman element constitute the 
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better part. Sometitnes, however, the prepossession of the 
national spirit, if I may so express myself, has still deceived 
him, and of this I will cite a single example. He says at 
the end of the chapter upon the municipal system under the 
Visigoths : — 

"The text of the Code orders that at Rome, in order to 
pronounce upon a criminal accusation against a senator, five 
senators be appointed by lot : the Interpretation renders this 
rule general, and requires five of the principal citizens of the 
same rank as the accused, that is to say, decurions or plebeian^ 
according to the condition of the accused himself. , . . May we 
not here conjecture the influence of the Grerman ScoMni ^"^ 

Thus M. de Savigny supposes that, according to the Inter- 
pretation of the Breviarium, the judges drawn by lot, in 
criminal matters, were, under the Visigoths in the sixth cen- 
tury, to be of the same condition as the accused, that every 
man was to be judged by his peers ; ior it is thus that they 
commonly digest the principle of the institution of the jury, 
according to German manners. Here is the Latin sentence 
upon which this induction is founded. 

" Cum pro objecto crimine, aliquis audiendus est, qmnque 
nohiHssimi virtjudices, de reUqvis siU sindlihus, missis sortihts 
eUgantur,'^ 

That is to say : 

" If any one be eked to appear on accusation of crime, let 
five nobles be appointed by lot, from among co-equals, to be 



These words, de reUquis siU simiUbus, evidently signify 
that the five judges shall be drawn by lot from the same class, 
and not from the class of the accused. There is, therefore, 
no trace in it of the idea that the judges must be of the same 
rank and condition of the accused. The words noUUssimi 
viri might have convinced M. de Savigny, and prevented his 
error : how, indeed, can they apply to plebeian judges ? 

Let us pass from the Visigoths to the Burgundians, and see 
what was the state of the Roman legislation at the same epoch, 
among the latter. 

The preface to their law ecmtains, as you will recollect, 
&is sentence : 

" We order that Romans be judged according to Rc»nan 



» Vol. i, p. 265. « Interp. Cod. Th., xi., 1, 13. 
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laws, as was done by our aobestors, and that they receive in 
writing the fonn and tenor of the laws according to which 
they shall be judged, to the end that no person can excuse 
himself upon the score of ignorance," 

The Burgundian Sigismond, therefore, intended to do in 
617, what Alaric, the Visigoth, had done eleven years before, 
to collect the Roman laws for his Roman subjects. 

In 1566, Cujas found in a manuscript a law work which he 
published under the title of Papiani Respansum^ or Liber 
Responsorumy and which has always since borne that name. 
It is divided into 47 or 48 titles, and c^rs the following 
characteristics : 

1st. The order and heading of the titles corresponds almost 
exactly with those of the barbaric law of the Burgundians ; 
title II. de homieidus, to title II. de honUcidiis ; title III. de 
Ubertatilms, to title III. de KbertaUlms servorum nastrorwn, 
and so on. M. de Savigny has drawn up a comparative view 
of the two laws,^ and the correlativeness is evident. 

2d. We read in title II. of this work, de handcidus : 

" And as it is very clear that the Roman law has regulated 
nothing concerning the value of men killed, our lord has 
ordered that acconiing to the quality of the slave, the mur- 
derer shall pay to his master the following sums, namely : 

For an intendant, 100 solidi. 

For a personal servant, 60 

For a laborer or swineherd, 30 

For a good gold- worker, • . . . ^ • 100 

For a smith, • . • • . 50 

For a carpenter, 40 

<< This must be observed according to the order of the king." 

The enumeration and the composition, under the corre- 
sponding title, are the same in the law of the Burgundians. 

3d. Lastly, two titles of the first supplement of this law 
^t. I. and XIX.) are textually borrowed from the Papiaxd 
Responsum, published by Cujas. 

It is evident that this work is no other than the law pro- 
claimed by Sigismond to his Roman subjects, at the time that 
he published the law of his barbaric subjects. 

Whence comes the title of this law ? Why is it called 

» VoL ii., pp. 13—16. 
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Papiani Responsum ? Is it, in fact, a repetition of a work 
of Papinianus, often called Papian by the manuscripts ? 
Nothing is less probable. M. de Savigny has very inge- 
niously resolved this question. He conjectures that Cujas 
found the manuscript of the Roman law of the Burgundians 
at the end of a manuscript of the Breviarium of Alaric, with- 
out marking the separation of the two works ; and that the 
Breviarium finishing by a passage of the Liber Besponsorum 
of Papinianus, Cujas has inadvertently ascribed this passage 
and given this title to the work following. The examination 
of many manuscripts confirms this conjecture, and Cujas 
himself was doubtful of error. 

As the Breviarium of Alaric preceded the law of the Roman 
Burgundians by only a few years, some people have supposed 
the latter to be merely an abstract of it. This is an error. 
Much more brief and incomplete than the Breviarium, the 
Papiani Responsum, since it keeps •that name, has still, more 
than once, drawn from the sources of the Roman law, and 
famishes upon this point many important indications. 

It probably fell into disuse when the kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians fell under the yoke of the Franks. Everything 
indicates that the Breviarium of Alaric, more extensive and 
better satisfying to the various wants of civil life, progres- 
sively replaced it, and became the law of the Ronmns in all 
the countries of Gaul that the Burgundians, as well as the 
Visigoths, had possessed. 

The Franks remain to be considered. When they had con- 
quered, or almost conquered the whole of Gaul, the Brevia- 
rium, and^ for some time also, the Papian, continued in vigor 
in the countries where they had formerly prevailed. But in 
the north and north-east of Gaul, in the first settlements of the 
Franks, the situation was different. We there find nothing 
of a new Roman code, no attempt to collect and digest the 
Roman law for the ancient inhabitants. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it continued to rule them ; here are the principal 
facts which do not admit of a doubt of this. 

1st. The Salic and Ripuarian laWs continually repeat that 
the Romans shall be judged according to the Roman law. 
Many decrees of the Frank kings — among others, a decree of 
Cbtaire I., in 560, and one of Childebert II., in 595, renew 
this injunction, and borrow from the Roman law some of its 
provisions. The legislative monuments of the Franks, there- 
fore, attest its perpetuity. 
20* 
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2d. A different kind of monuments, no Ims authentic, Vikd* 
wise prove it Many of you know the formulse, or models of 
forms, according to which, from the sixth to the tenth cen* 
tury, the principal acts of civil life, wills, bequests, enfran- 
chisements, sales, &c., were drawn up. The principal 
collection of fbrmulse is that published by Marculf the monk, 
towards the end, as it seems, of the eighth century. Many 
men of learning — Mabillon, Bignon, Sirmond, and Linden- 
brog— have recovered others of them from old manuscripts. 
A large number of these formulee reproduced, in the same 
terms, the ancient forms of Roman law concerning the en- 
franchisement of slaves, bequests, testaments, prescriptions, 
^., and thus prove that it was still of habitual application, 

3d. All the monuments of this epoch, in the countries 
occupied by the Franks, are full of the names of the Roman 
municipal system — duumvirs, advocates, curia, and curial, 
and present these institutions as always in vigor. 

4th. Many civil acts, in fact, exist, testaments, bequests, 
sales, &c., which passed according to the Roman law in the 
curia, and were so inscribed upon the registers. 

5th. Lastly, the chroniclers of the time often speak of men 
versed in the knowledge of the Roman law, and who make 
an attentive study of it. In the sixth century, the Auvergnat 
Andarchius " was very learned in the works of Virgil, the 
books of the Theodosian law, and in the art of calculation."* 
At the end of the seventh century. Saint Bonet, bishop of 
Clermont, " was imbued with the principles of the grammari. 
ans, and learned in the decrees of Theodosius."' Saint 
Didier, bishop of Cahors, from 629 to 654, " applied himself," 
says his life in manuscript, "to the study of the Roman 
laws." 

Of a surety there were then no erudiis ; there was then no 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions, and people did not study the 
Roman law for mere curiosity. There can, then, be no 
reason for doubting that among the Franks, as well as among 
the Burgundians and Visigoths, it continued in vigor, particu- 
larly in the civil legislation and in the municipal system. 
Those among you who would seek the proofs in detail, the 
original texts upon which the results which I have just stated 
are founded, will find a large number of them in the work of 



' Greg, of Tours, 1. 4, c. 47. * jtcta sane Juana, c. 1, No. 3. 
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M. de Savigny (vol. i., p. 267—278 ; vol. ii., p. 100 — 118), 
and still more in the Histoire du Regime Municipal de France^ 
published by M. Raynouard— a work replete with curious 
researches, researches so complete upon certain questions 
that, in truth, one might almost tax them with superfluity. 

You see the fact which I proposed to bring forward is indu- 
bitable. Monuments of all kinds show it, doubtless in unequal 
degrees among different nations, but everywhere real and 
permanent. Its importance is greats because it proclaimed to 
Gaul a social state entirely different from that in which it had 
hitherto lived. It was hardly more than five cepturies since 
it had fallen beneath the power of the Romans, and already 
scarcely a trace of the ancient Gaulish society remained. 
Roman civilization had the terrible power of extirpating the 
national laws, manners, language, and religion— of fully assi- 
milating its conquests to itself. AH absolute expressions are 
exaggerated; still, in considering things in general at the 
sixth century, we may say, everything in Gaul was Roman. 
The contrary fact accompanies barbaric conquest : the Grer- 
mans leave to the conquered population their laws,4ocal insti- 
tutions, language, and religion* An invincible unity followed 
in the steps of the Romans : here, on the contrary, diversity 
was established by the consent and aid of the conquerors. 
We have seen that the empire of personality and individual 
independence, the characteristic of modem civilization, was of 
Grerman origin ; we here find its influence ; the idea of per- 
sonality presided in laws as in actions ; the individuality of 
peoples, while subject to the same political domination, was 
proclaimed like that of man. Centuries must pass before the 
notion of territory can overcome that of race, before personal 
legislation can become real, and before a new national unity 
can result from the slow and laborious fusion of the various 
elements. 

This granted, and the perpetuity of Roman legislation 
being established, still do not let this word deceive you : there 
is in it a great deal that is illusory ; because it has been seen 
that the Roman law continued, because the same names and 
forms have been met with, it has been concluded that the 
principles, that the spirit of the laws had also remained the 
same : the Roman law of the tenth century has been spoken 
of as that of the Empire. This is erroneous language; 
when Alaric and Sigismond ordered a new collection of the 
Roman laws for the use of their Roman subjects, they did 
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exactly what had elsewhere been done by Theodoric and 
Dagobert, in causing the barbaric laws to be digested for their 
Fruik subjects. As the Salic and Ripuarian laws set forth 
ancient customs, already ill suited to the new state of the 
Crerman peof^e, so the Bremarium of Alaric and the Pnpiani 
Responsum collected laws already old, and partly inapplica- 
ble. By the fall of the Empire and by the invasion, the 
whole social order was entirely changed ; the relations be- 
tween men were different, and another system of property 
commenced ; the Roman political institutions could not sub- 
sist ; facts of all sorts were renewed over the whole face of 
the land. And what laws were given to this rising society, so 
disordered and yet so fertile ? Two ancient laws : the ancient 
barbarous customs and the ancient Roman legislation. It is 
evident that neither could be suitable ; both must be modified, 
must be profoundly metamorphosed, in order to be adapted to 
the new facts. 

When, therefore, we say that at the sixth century the 
Roman law still lasted, and that the barbarous laws were 
written ; when we find in posterior centuries always the same 
words, Roman law, and barbaric laws, it must not be supposed 
that the same laws are spoken of. In perpetuating itself, the 
Roman law altered ; afler having been written, the barbaric 
laws were perverted. Both are among the number of the 
essential elements of modem society ; but as elements enter- 
ing into a new combination, which will arise afler a long fer- 
mentation, and in the breast of which they will only appear 
transformed. 

It is this successive transformation that I shall attempt to 
present to you ; historians do not speak of it ; unvarying 
phrases hide it ; it is an internal work, a profoundly secret 
spectacle ; and at which one can only arrive by piercing 
many inclosures, and guarding against the illusion caused by 
the similitude of forms an3 names. 

We now find ourselves at the end of our researches con- 
cerning the state of civil society in Gaul, from the sixth to 
Ae middle of the eighth century. In our next lecture, we 
shall study the changes which happened in the religious 
society at the same epoch, that is to say, the state and const!- 
tution of the church. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE. 

Object of the lecture — State of the church in Graul, from the sixth to 
the middle of the eighth century — Analogy between the primitive 
state of the religious society and the civil society — ^The unity of the 
church or the spiritual society — Two elements or conditions of 
spiritual society ; 1st Unity of truth, that is to say, of absolute rea- 
son ; 2d. Liberty of minds, or individual reason — State of these two 
ideas in the Christian churctt, from the sixth to the eighth century 
— She adopts one and rejects the other — Unity of the church in 
legislation — General councils — Difference between the eastern and 
the western church as regards the persecution of heretics — Relations 
of the church with the state, from the sixth to the eighth century : 
Ist, in the eastern enipire ; 2d, in the west, especially in Prankish 
Gaul— Jnterference of the temporal power in the affairs of the 
church — Of the spiritual power m the affairs of the state — ^Recapitu- 
lation 

We re-enter a route over which we have already gone ; we 
again take up a thread which we have once held : we have 
to occupy ourselves with the history of the Christian church 
in Gaul, from the completion of the invasion to the fall of the 
Merovingian kings, that is to say, from the sixth to the middle 
of the eighth century. 

The determination of this epoch is not arbitrary ; the acces- 
sion of the Carlovingian kings marked a crisis in religious 
society as well as in civil society. It is a date which consti- 
tutes an era, and at which it is advisable to pause. 

Recall the picture which I have traced of the state of the 
religious society in Gaul, before the decisive fall of the Roman 
empire, that is to say, at the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. We have considered the church 
under two points of view : 1st, in her external situation, in 
her relations with the state ; 2d, in her internal constitution, 
in her social and political organization. Around these two 
ftindamental problems we have seen that i|ll the particular 
questions, all the facts collect. 

This two-fold examination has enabled us to see, in the 
first five centuries of the church, the germ of all the solutions 
of the two problems, some example of all the forms, and trials 
of all the combinations. There is no system, whether in re- 
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gard to the external relations of the church, or her internal 
orgcmization, which may not be traced to this epoch, and 
there find some authority. Independence, obedience, sove- 
reignty, the compromises of the church with the state, 
presbyterianism or episcopacy, the complete absence of the 
clergy, or its almost exclusive domination, we have found all 
these. 

We have just examined the state of civil society after the 
invasion, in the sixth and seventh centuries, and we have 
arrived at the same result. There, likewise, we have found 
the germ, the example of all the systems of social organization, 
and of government : monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; 
the assemblies of free men ; the patronage of the chief of the 
land towards his warriors, of the great proprietor towards the 
inferior proprietor, royalty, absolute and impotent, elective 
and hereditary, barbarous, imperial, and religious: all the 
principles, in a word, which have been developed in the life 
of modem Europe, at that time simultaneously appeared 
to us. 

There is a remarkable similarity in the origin and primi- 
tive state of the two societies : wealth and confusion are alike 
in them ; all things are there ; none in its place and propor- 
tion ; order will come with development ; in being developed, 
the various elements will be disengaged and distinguished ; 
each will display its pretensions and its own powers, first in 
order to combat, and afterwards to become reconciled. Such 
will be the progressive work of ages and of man. 
. It is at this work that we have hereafter to be present ; we 
have seen in the cradle of the two societies all the material 
elements, and all the rational principles of modem civilization ; 
we are about to follow them in their struggles, negotiations, 
amalgamations, and in all the vicissitudes both of their special 
and their common destiny This, properly speaking, is the 
history of civilization ; we have as yet only arrived at the 
tiieatre of this history, and named its actors. 

You will not be surprised that in entering upon a new era 
we should first encounter the religious society : it was, as you 
are aware, the most advanced and the strongest ; whether in 
the Roman municipality, in the palace of the barbarous 
kings, or in the hierarchy of the conquerors now become pro- 
prietors, we have everywhere recognized the presence and 
influence of the heads of the church. From the fourth to the 
thirteenth century, it was the church that took the lead in the 
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career of civilization. It is natural, then, that, during this 
period, every time that we have made a halt, and again moved 
forward, it should be with her that we recommence. 
, We shall study her history from the sixth to the eighth 
century, under the two points of view already indicated ; 
1st, in her relations with the state ; 2dly, in her peculiar and 
internal constitution. 

But before approaching either of these questions, and the 
facts which are attached thereto, I must call your attention to 
a fact which dominates over all, which characterizes the 
Christian church in general, and has, as it were, decided her 
destiny. 

This fact is the unity of the church, the unity of the Chris- 
tian society, despite all the diversities of time, place, domina- 
tion, language, or origin. 

Singular phenomenon ! It was at the very time that the 
Roman empire fell to pieces, and disappeared, that the Chris- 
tian church rallied, and definitively formed herself. Poli- 
tical unity perished, religious unity arose. I know not how 
many nations, of various origins, manners, language, and 
destiny, are thrown upon the scene ; all becomes partial and 
local ; every extended idea, every general institution, every 
great social combination vanishes ; and at this Very moment 
the Christian church proclaims the unity of her doctrine, the 
universality of her right. 

This is a glorious and powerful fact, and one which, from 
the fifth to the thirteenth century, has rendered immense 
services to humanity. The mere fact of the unity of the 
church, maintained some tie between countries and nations 
that everything else tended to separate ; under its influence, 
some general notions, some sentiments of a vast sympathy 
continued to be developed ; and from the very heart of the 
most frightful political confusion that the world has ever 
known, arose perhaps the most extensive and the purest idea 
that has ever rallied mankind, the idea of spiritual society ; 
for that is the philosophical name of the church, the type 
which she wished to realize. 

What sense did men, at this period, attach to these words, 
and what progress had they already made in this path ? 
What was actually, in minds and in facts, this spiritual socie- 
ty, the object of their ambition and respect ? How was it 
conceived and practised ? These questions must be answered 
in order to know what is meant when we speak of the unity 
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of the church, and what oi^ht to be thought of its principles 
and results. 

A common conviction, that is to say, an identical idea, 
acknowledged and received as true, is the fundamental basis, 
the secret tie of httman society. One may stop at the most 
confined and the most simple association, or elevate oneself 
to the most con5)licated and extensive; we may examine 
what passes between three or four barbarians united for a 
hunting expedition, or in the midst of an assembly convoked 
to treat of the affairs of a great nation ; everywhere, and 
under all circumstances, it is in the adhesion of individuals to 
the same thought, that the fact of association essentially 
consists : so long as they do not comprehend one another, 
they are mere isolated beings, placed by the side of one 
another, but not holding together. A similar sentiment 
and doctrine, whatever may be its nature or object, is the 
first condition of the social state; it is in the midst of 
truth only, or in what they take for truth, that men become 
united, and that society takes birth. And in this sense, a 
modern philosopher* was right in saying that there is no 
society except betweem intellects ; that society only subsists 
upon points and within limits, where the union of intellects is 
accomplished ; that where intellects have nothing in common, 
there is no society ; in other words, that intellectual society is 
the only society, the necessary element, and, as it were, the 
foundation of all external and visible associations. 

Now, the essential element of truth, and precisely what is, 
in fact, the social tie, par excellence, is unity. Truth is one, 
therefore the men who have acknowledged and accepted it 
are united ; a union which has in it nothing accidental nor 
arbitrary, for truth neither depends upon the accidents of 
things, nor upon the uncertainties of men ; nothing transitory, 
for truth is eternal ; nothing confined, for truth is complete 
and infinite. As of truth, unity then will be the essential 
characteristic of the society which shall have truth alone for 
its object, that is to say, of the purely religious society. 
There is not, there cannot be, two spiritual societies ; it is, 
from its nature, sole and universal. 

Thus did the church take birth : hence that unity which 
she proclaims as her principle, that universality which has 
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^Jurays been her ambition. In degrees niore or less evident, 
and more or less strict, it is the idea which rests at the bottom 
of all her doctrines, which hovers over all her works. Long 
before the sixth century, from the very cradle of Christianity, 
it appears in the writings and ads of its most-illustrious inter- 
preters. 

But unity of truth in itself is not sufficient for the rise and 
subsistence of the religious society ; it is necessary that it 
should be evident to minds, and that it should rally them. 
Union of minds, that is to say, spiritual society, is the conse- 
quence of the unity of truth ; but so long as this union is not 
accomplished, the principle wants its consequence, spiritual 
society does not exist. Now, upon what condition do minds 
unite themselves in truth? Upon this condition, that they 
acknowledge and accept its empire ; whoever obeys truth with- 
out knowing it, from ignorance and not from light, or who- 
ever, having knowledge of the truth, refuses to obey it, is 
not part of the spiritual society ; none form a part of it if 
they do not see nor wish it ; it excludes, on one side, igno- 
rance, and cm the other, constraint ; it exacts from all its 
members an intimate and personal adhesion of intellect and 
liberty. 

Now, at the epoch upon which we are occupied, this second 
principle, this second characteristic of spiritual society, was 
wanting to the church. It would be unjust to say that it 
was absolutely unknown to her, and that she believed that 
spiritual society Could exist between men without the consent 
of their intellect or liberty. Thus put in its simple and 
naked form, this idea is offensive and necessarily repulsed ; 
besides, the full and vigorous exercise of reason and will was 
too recent and still too frequent in the church, for her to fall 
into so entire an oblivion. She did not affirm that truth had 
a right to employ constraint ; on the contrary, she incessantly 
repeated that spiritual arms were the only arms of which 
she could and ought to avail herself. But this principle, if I 
may so express myself, was only upon the surface oi minds, 
and evaporated from day to day. The idea that truth, one 
and universal, had a right to pursue by force the conse- 
quences of its unity and universality, became from df^y to day 
the dominant, active, and efficaOious idea. Of the two con- 
ditions of spiritual society, the rational unity of doctrine, 
and the actual unity of minds, the first almost solely occu- 
21 
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pred the church ; the second was incessantl j feigotten or 
violated. 

Many centuries were necessary in order to give to it its 
place and power, that is to say, to hring out the true nature 
of spiritual society, its complete nature, and the harmcoiy of 
its elements. It was long the general error to believe that 
the empire of truth — that is, of universal reason — could he 
estahlished without the free exercise of individual reason, 
without respect to its right. Thus they misunderstood spiritual 
society, even in announcing it ; they exposed it to the risk of 
being but a lying illusion. The employment offeree does:&r 
more than stain it, it kills it ; in order that its unity may be, 
not only pure, but real, it b necessary that it shine forth in 
the midst of the development of all intellects and all liber- 
ties. 

It will be the honor of our times to have penetrated into 
the essence of spiritual society much further than the world 
has ever yet done, to have much more completely known and 
asserted it. We now know that it has two conditions : 1st, 
the presence of a general and absolute truth, a rule of 
doctrines and human action : 2d, the full development of all 
intellects, in face of this truth, and the free adhesion of souls 
to its power. Let not one of these conditions ev^r allow 
us to forget the other; let not the idea of the liberty of 
minds weaken in us that of the unity of spiritual society : 
because individual convictions should be clear and free, let 
us not be tempted to believe that there is no universal truth 
which has a right to command ; in respecting the reason of 
each, do not lose sight of the one and sovereign reason. 
The history of human society has hitherto passed alternately 
from one to the other of these dispositions. At certain epochs 
men have been peculiarly struck with the nature and rights 
of this universal and absolute truth, the legitimate master to 
whose reign they aspired : they flattered themselves that at 
last they had encountered and possessed it, and in their foolish 
confidence they accorded to it the absolute power which soon 
and inevitably engendered tyrcuiny. After having long sub- 
mitted to and respected it, man recognized it, he saw the 
name and rights of truth usurped by ignorant or perverse 
force ; then he was more irritated with the idols than occupied 
with Giod himself; the unity of divine reason, if I may be 
permitted to use the expression, was no longer the object of 
his habitual contemplation ; he above all thought upon the 
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right of kuman reason in the relatioDS of men, and often 
finished by forgetting that, if it is free, the will is not arbitra- 
ry ; that if there is a right of inquiry for individual reason, it 
is still subordinate to that general reason which serves for the 
measure and touchstone of all minds. And even as in the 
first instance there was tyranny, so in the second there was 
anarchy, that is to say, the absence of general and powerM 
belief, the absence of principles in the soul, and of union in 
society. One may hope that our time is called to avoid each 
of these 8and.banks, for it is, if I may so speak, in possession 
of the chart which points them both out. The development 
of civilization must be accomplished hereafter under the 
simultaneous influence of a two-fold reverence ; universal 
reason will be sought as the supreme law, the final aim ; in- 
dividual reason will be fi^ee, and invoked to develope itself as 
the best means of attaining to universal reason. And if 
spiritual society be never complete and pure — ^the imperfec- 
tion of humanity will not allow it — at least its unity will no 
longer run the risk of being factitious and fraudulent. You 
have had a glance at the state of minds concerning this great 
idea, at the epoch upon which we are occupied : let us pass 
to the state of facts, and see what practical consequence had 
already been produced by that unity of the church, of which 
we have jast described the rational characteristics. 

It was seen above all in the ecclesiastical legislation, and it 
was so much the more conspicuous there, from being in con- 
tradiction to all that passed elsewhere. We have studied in 
our last lectures civil legislation from the fifth to the eighth 
century ; and diversity, which gradually increased, has ap- 
peared to us its fundamental trait. The tendency of religious 
society is very diflferent ; it aspired to a unity in laws, and 
attained it. And it is not that she exclusively drew her laws 
from the primitive monuments of religion, from the sacred 
books, always and everywhere the same : in proportion as she 
was developed, new desires were manifested, new laws were 
necessary, or a new legislator. Who should it be? The 
east was separated from the west, the lyest was daily parcelled 
out into distinct and independent states. Should there be, for 
the church thus dispersed, many legislators? Shall the 
councils of Gaul, Spain, or Italy, give them religiou$ laws ? 
No ; there shall be an universal and sole legislation for the 
whole church, superior to all the diversities of national 
churches and councils, and to all the differences which are 
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iMeesBftYfly Introduoed into diacipline, wor^ip^ and usages. 
The decrees of the general councils shall everywhere be oh- 
ligatory and accept^. From the fourth to the eighth cen- 
tury there were six cscunienioal or general councils ; they 
were all held in the east, by the bishops of the east, and un- 
der the influence of the eastern emperors ; there were scarcely 
any bishops from the west among them.^ Yet, despite so 
many causes for misunderstanding and separation, desjHte the 
diversity of languages, governments, and manners, and more- 
over, despite the rivalry of the patriarchs of Rome, Constanti- 
nople, aiui Alexandria, the legislation of the general councils 
was everywhere adopted ; the west and the east alike yielded 
to it ; a few only of the decrees of the fifth council were for 
a moment contested. So powerful already was the idea <^ 
unity in the church ; such was the spiritual tie dominating all 
things! 

With regard to the second principle of spiritual society, 
liberty of minds, some distinction must be made between the 
east and the west ; the state of facts was not the same in 
them. 

In setting forth the state of the church in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, I have made you acquainted with the disposition 
of the legislation, and of minds generally, with regard to 
heresy. The principle of persecution, you will recollect, was 
neither clearly established, nor constantly dominant ; still it 
gradually prevailed ; in spite of the generous protestations of 
some bishops, in spite of the variety of cases, the laws of 
Theodosius, the persecution of the Arians, the Donatists, the 
Pelagians, and the punishment of the Priscillianists^ do not 
admit a doubt of this. 



I Table of the General Councils from the Fourth to the Mghih 
Century. 



Date. 


Place. 


Present 


Eastern. 


Western. 


325 


Nicea . . . 


318 


315 


3 


381 


Constantinople 


150 


149 


1 


431 


Ephesus . . 
Chalcedonia . 


68 


67 


1 


451 


353 


350 


3 


553 


Constantinople 


164 


158 


6 


680 


Constantinople 


56 


51 


5 
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Datiog from the sixth century, aod in the Empire of the 
east, the true successor aod oontinuator of the Roman empire^ 
events and ideas followed the same course ; the principle of 
persecution was developed ; the history of the Monophysite^ 
and Monothelites, that of many other heresies, and the legis* 
Igtioa of Justinian, give proof of this. 

In the west, the invasion and all its consequences for some 
time delayed its prepress ; almost all intellectual movem^it 
came to a stand still. Amidst the incessant confusion of life, 
what room could be left for contemplation and study ? Here- 
sies were rare ; the contest continued between the Arians aod 
the orthodox ; but we see but few new doctrines arise, and 
those which attempted to introduce themselves were scarcely 
anything more than a weak echo of the heresies of the east. 
Persecution, therefore, so to speak, wanted matter and occa- 
sion. Besides, the bishops did not in any way provoke it ; 
more pressing affairs occupied them ; the situation of the 
church W€is perilous ; she not only was under the necessity 
of occupying herself about her temporal interests, but her 
safety, her very existence, was in danger ; they cared little 
for minor varieties of opinion. Fifty-four councils were held 
in Gaul in the sixth century ; two only, that of Orange and 
that of Valentis^ in 529, occupied themselves with dogmas ; 
they condemned the heresy of the semi-Pelagians, which th« 
fifth century had bequeathed to them. 

Lastly, the barbaric kings, the new masters of the soil, took 
bat litde interest^ and rarely any part in such debates. The 
emperors of the east were theologians as well as bishops ; they 
had been born and bred in theology ; they h^d personal and 
fixed opinions concerning its problems and quarrels. Jus- 
tinian and Heraclius willingly engaged upon their own 
acoount in the suppression of heresy. Unless impelled by 
some powerful political motive, neither Grondebald, Chilperic, 
nor Grontran, troubled themselves in the matter. Numerous 
actions and words have come down to us of the Burgundian, 
Gothic, and Frank kings, which prove how little they were 
disposed to exert their power in such causes. << We cannot 
command religion," said Theodoric, king of the Ostrogothft ; 
" no one can be forced to believe, in spite of himself."^ . . • 
^ Since the Deity fuffisrs various religions," said King Theo^ 
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dobat, <' we dare not prescribe a single one. We remember 
having read that God must be sacrificed to willingly, and not 
under the constraint of a master. Those, therefore, who at. 
tempt to do otherwise, evidently oppose themselves to the 
divine commands."' 

Doubtless, Cassiodorus here lends to the two Grothic kings 
the superiority of his reason ; but they adopted his language ; 
and in many other cases, whether it be ignorance or good 
sense, we find the barbaric princes manifesting the same dis- 
position. 

In fact, therefore, firom the concurrence of various causes, 
the second condition of spiritual society, liberty of minds, was 
at this epoch less violated in the west than in the east. It is 
necessary, however, not to be mistaken in this matter ; it was 
but an accident, the temporary effect of external cireum- 
stances ; at bottom the principle was equally overiooked, and 
the general course of things tended equally to bring about the 
prevalence of persecution. 

You see that, in spite of some differences, the unity of the 
church, with all the consequences attached thereto, was every- 
where the dominant fact, alike in the west and in the east ; 
alike in the social state and in minds generally. That was 
the principle which, in religious society, presided over opinions, 
laws, and actions, the point from which they always started ; 
the end to which they incessantly tended. From the fourth 
century, this idea was, as it were, the star under whose influ- 
ence religious society was developed in Europe, and which it 
is necessary to keep always in view, in order to follow and to 
comprehend the vicissitudes of its destiny. 

This point agreed upon, and the characteristic feet of this 
epoch being w3l established, let us enter upon the particular 
examination of the state of the church, and seek what were : 
first, her relations with civil society and its government ; 
secondly, her peculiar and internal organization. 

I would pray /ou to recall what I said when speaking of 
the church in the fiflh century : it appeared to us that her re-' 
lations with the state might be determined into four different 
s)rstems : 1st, the complete Independence of the church : the 
unnoticed and unknown church, receiving neither law nor 
support from the state ; 2dly, the sovereignty of the state over 
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the church i religious society governed, if not completely, at 
least in its principal elements, by the civil power ; Sdly, the 
sovereignty of the church over the state : the temporal govern- 
ment, if not directly possessed, at least completely dominated 
by the spiritual power ; 4thly, and lastly, the co-existence of 
the two societies, the two powers, which, though separate, were 
allied by certain various and variable conditions, which united 
without confounding them. 

We, at the same time, rect^nized that in the fifth century 
this latter system prevailed ; that the Christian church and 
the Roman empire both existed, as two distinct societies, each 
having its government and laws, but adopting and mutually 
sustaining each other. In the midst of their reliance, we 
discovered traces still visible of another principle, of an ante- 
rior state, the sovereignty of the state over the church, the 
intervention and decided jpreponderance of the emperors in 
her administration 5 lastly, but only in the distance, we 
caught a glimpse of the sovereignty of the church over the 
state, the domination over the temporal government by the 
spiritual power. 

Such appeared to us, in its whole, the situation of the 
Christian church of the fifteenth century in her relations with 
the state. 

In the sixth century, if we regard the eastern empire, over 
which it is always necessary to extend our view in order to 
comprehend properly what happened in the west, and the 
changes which the barbaric invasion brought about in the 
course of things, we shall be struck by two simultaneous 
facts :— 

1st. The clergy, especially the episcopacy, unceasingly 
procured from the emperors new favors and privileges. Jus- 
tinian gave to the bishops: 1st, the civil jurisdiction over 
monks and nuns, the same as over clerks ;^ 2d, the inspec- 
tion of property in cities, and the preponderance in all muni- 
cipal administration ;^ 3d, the enfranchisement from paternal 
power ;^ 4th, he forbad the judges calling them as witnesses, 
and demanding an oath of them.^ Herodius granted them 
the criminal jurisdiction over clerks.' The influence and 
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immiiiuties of i^Iigious society m dvil sodety wei^ 411^ » 

2d. The emperors, however, mixed themselves taore and 
more in the a£&irs of the church ; not only in her relatians 
with the state, but in her internal afiairs, consdtuUcm, and 
discipline. And not only did they meddle with her govern- 
men^ but they interfered in her creeds ; they gave decrees in 
favor of such and such a dogma ; they regulated the faith. 

Upon the whole, the authority of the eastern emperors over 
religious society was more general, active, frequent, despotic, 
than it had ever been hitherto ; despite the progress of her 
privileges, the situation of the church with regard to the civil 
power was weak, inferior, and fallen off from what it was in 
the ancient Empire. 

Two contemporaneous texts will prevent yoar dxHibting 
this. 

In the middle of the sixth century, the Franks sent a& em* 
hassy to Constantinople; the clergy of Italy wrote to the 
Frank envoys to give them, as to the empire of the easl^ such 
information as they believed might be beneficial to the success 
of their mission : 

" The Greek bishops," it said to them, " have gpeat jEUodL 
opulent churches, and they cannot bear being suspended two 
months from the government of ecclesiastical a^rs ; so ac- 
commodating themselves to the age, and to the will of princes^, 
they consent without contest to all that is demanded of 
them.''^ 

The 9ext is a document which speaks still mofe emphati* 
cally. Maurice, emperor of the east (582 — 602), h&ui inter- 
dicted all persons occupied in civil functions from becooakig 
clerks or entering a monastery ; he had sent this law to Rpme^ 
to pope Gregory the Great, in order that he might spread it 
in the west. Rome was only held to the Greek empire by a 
feeble tie ; Gregory had not in reality anything to fear from 
die emperor ; he was ardent and proud ; the decree dT Mau- 
rice ofi^nded him; he wished to mark his disapprobatioo» 
Eirhaps even attempt some resistance ; he thus tefminat^d h» 
tter: 

" I, who say these things to my lords, what am I, but dust 
er an earth-worm ? Still, as I think that this law goes again^ 
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God, the author of all things, I cannot coooeal this thouf ii^ 
from my lords ; and see wh^t Christ answers to it, in saying* 
to you, through me, the last of his servants and yonrs : * Frook 
secretary I have made thee count of the guards, from count 
of the guards, Ca^ar, from Csesar, emperor, and not only em- 
peror, but also father of an emperor ; I have coniided my 
priests to thy hands,, and thou withdrawest thy soldiers from 
my service.' I pray thee, most pious lord, say to thy ser- 
vant, what wilt thou answer at the day of judgment to thy 
God, who will come and say these things to thee ? 

^ As for me, submitting to thy order,^ I have sent this law 
to the various countries of the earth, and I have said to my 
serene lords, in this paper, whereon I have deposited my re- 
flections, that this law goes against that of the alUpowerAil 
Grod ; I have therefore fulfilled my duty upon each side ; I 
have rendered obedience to Ceesar, and I have not been silent 
as to what appeared to me against God."^ 

Of a surety, from such a man, in such a situation, and 
with suph a design, the tone of this letter is singularly mild 
and modest. Some centuries later, Gregory would have used 
a very different lemguage towards even the nearest and most 
redoubtable sovereign. The language which he adopts here, 
can have no other cause than the habits of subordination and 
dependence of the church towards the eastern emperors, 
amidst the continual extension of her immunities. 

The church of the west, after the invasion and under the 
barbaric kings, offers a different spectacle. Her new masters 
mixed themselves in no manner with her dogmas ; they left 
her, in matters of faith, to act and govern herself as she 
pleased. They interfered almost as little in her discipline, 
properly so called, in the relations of the clergy among them- 
selves. But in all which concerned the relations between the 
religious and civil societies, in all that could interest temporal 
power, the church lost independence and privilege ; she was 
less free, and not treated so well as under the Roman empe- 
rors. 1st. You have seen that, before the fall of the Empire,- 
the bishops were elected by the clergy and the peof^e. The 
emperor only interfered in rare cases, in the electicm for the 
most considerable towns. It was no longer so in Gaul after 
the establishment of the barbaric monarchies. The churches 
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were wealthy ; the barbaric kings made them a means ot re- 
oompensing their servants and enriching themselves. In nu- 
merous instances, they directly nominated the bishops. The 
church protested ; she claimed the election ; she did not 
always succeed therein ; many bishops were retained in the 
sees where they had been placed by the kings alone. Still 
the fact Was not changed into a matter of right, and continued 
to pass for an abuse. The kings themselves admit this on 
many occasions. The church, by degrees, r^ained the elec- 
tion ; but she also gave way in her turn ; she granted that 
after the electicm the confirmation of the king was necessary. 
The bishop, who formerly toc^ possession of his see, from the 
time that be was consecrated by the archbishop, now ascended 
not his throne until after obtaining the sanction of royalty. 
Such is not only the fact, but the religious and civil law. 

" Let no person be permitted," orders the council of Or- 
leans in 549, " to acquire a see by means of money ; but with 
the consent of the king, let him who shall have been elected 
by the clergy and the people, be consecrated bishop by the 
archbishop and his suffragans." 

" Upon the death of a bi^op," says Clotaire II., in 615, 
*^ he who is to be ordained in his place by the archbishop 
and his suffragans, shall be elected by the clergy and the 
people, and ordained by the order of the prince." 

The contest between election and royal nomination was 
often reproduced ; but in every case the necessity of confir- 
mation was acknowledged. 

2d. As under the Roman empire, councils could not be 
convoked but with the consent of the prince, and he ^reat- 
ened the bishops when they attempted to evade it. " We have 
learnt firom public report," wrote king Sigbert to Didier, 
bishop of Cabors, in the seventh century, " that you have 
been convoked by . . . the bishop of Vulfoleud, to hold a 
council in our kingdom, the 1st of September . • . with the 
others . . . bishops of your province. . . . Although we desire 
to maintain the observance of the canons and ecclesiastical 
rules, as they were preserved by our ancestors, still because 
we have not been made acquainted with the convocation of this 
assembly, we have agreed, with our great men, not to suffer this 
council to be held unthout our knowledge in our states ; and 
that no bishops of our kingdom shall assemble at the approach- 
ing calends of September. In future, if we have timely 
intimation of the object of a council, whether it meets in 
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(»rder to regulate the discipline of the church, or ht the good 
of the state, or for other anairs, we shall not refuse our con- 
sent to its meeting ; provided, however, that information is 
first given us of it. The reason we write you this letter is, 
to forbid your attending this assembly.*' The monuments, 
the very acts of thirteen councils assembled in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, formally express that they were convoJced 
by the order, and held with the consent of the Jcing.^ I do 
not doubt, however, but in this, the fact was very often con- 
trary to the acknowledged right, and that a number of coun- 
cils, especially the mere provincial councils, met and r^ulated 
their affairs without any withorization. 

3d. Some writers' have thought that the independence of 
the church also suffered from an institution which was more 
developed among the Franks than elsewhere ; I mean the 
chapel of the king, and the priest who had the direction of it, 
under the name of ArcMcapeUanus, Alibas rtgii oraiorii Apo- 
erisiarius. At first charged only with the exercise of wor- 
ship in the interior of the palace, this superior of the chapel 
assumed gradually more importance, and became, to speak 
in the language so little applicable of our own times, a kind 
of minister of ecclesiastical affairs for the whole kingdom ; 
it is supposed these were managed almost entirely by his in- 
termediation, and that by his means royalty exercised a great 
influence over them. It may be that this influence was real 
at certain times, under such or such a king, under Charle- 
magne, for example ; but I very much doubt that in general. 



> These are : 




1. The council of Orleans, in 511. 


2. — 


Orleans, in 533. 


3. — 


Clermont, in 635. 


4. — « 


Orleans, in 549 


5. — " 


Paris, in 656. 


6. — 


Tours, in 667. 


7. — « 


Lyons, in 575. 


8. — 


Chalons, in 579. 


9. — 


Macon, in 581. 


10. — 


Valencia, in 584. 


11. — " 


Verdun 


12. — « 


Paris, in 616. 


13. — « 


Chalons, in 650. 


> Among others, M. Planck, in his History of the CofutihiHcn of 
the Christian Church (in German), a work of rare science and impar- 


tiaUty.— See vol. u., 147. 
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«Mi of kaiM, tbo iofdUitioa was effioaoiou^ ; it wo^Id aiviw 
lailber the power of tko ohui^ oy^ the king, thaa that of Ant 
kjqg in the ehurch. 

4th. There was Boroething more real in the restrictioiia to 
which, at this epoch, the ecclesiastical privileges were subject- 
ed» They were numerous and important. For ei(ai»ple, il 
was forbidden any bishop to ordain a free man as prie^it with« 
out the consent of the king.^ Priests were exempt from mili- 
tary service ; the king did not choose that free men should 
relieve themselves at will by means of this title. The churchy 
therefore, at this epoch was peopled with slaves ; it was espe* 
cially among her own slaves, among the serfs and laborers (S 
her domains, that ahe recruited herself; and this circum- 
stance, perhaps, is one of those which have not least contri- 
bii^ to the efforts of the church for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the ser&. Many priests were taken &om among 
them ; and, independently of religious motives^ they knew the 
miseries of their situation, they bore some sympathy for those 
who were plunged in it. In criminal matters, the priests in 
the west had not obtained the privilege which Heraclius had 
granted to those in the east ; they were tried by the ordinal^ 
kiy judges. In civil matters the clergy judged itself, but only 
in cases where the cause interested simply priests ; if tli^ 
difference was between a priest and a layman, the layman 
ffm not bound to appear before the bishop ; on the contrary^ 
be had the priest before his judges* With regard to publio 
(du^gesy there were certain churches whose domains w«ni 
exempt, and the number of these daily increased ; but the 
immunit y was by no meims general. Upon the whole, imme- 
diately after the invasion, in its principal relations with the 
temporal power, the clergy of Prankish Gaul seemed less in- 
dependent, and invested wit^ less privileges^ than it was in 
Roman Gaul. 

But means were not Wanting both to regain in time advan- 
tages, and to assure herself of large compensations. By not 
in any way interfering in dogmatical points, that is, in the in- 
tellectual government of the church, the barbaric kings left 
to her the most fertile source of power. She knew how to 
draw largely upon it. In the east, the laity took part in the- 
ology and in the infiueasce which it conferred* In the west. 
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tbe elefgy aiooe addressed itself to minds, and alone waa 
Muster of them. It alone spoke to tiie people, and alone raU 
Ued tiiem around certain ideas which became laws. It wa9. 
if this means especially that it re-aequired power, and repaired 
the losses to which the invasion had subjected it. Towards 
tb6 end of the epoch upon which we are occupied, this had 
already become visible. The church evidently recovered 
from the shocks which had been given her by the disorder of 
the times and the brutal avidity of the barbarians. She made 
her right of asylum acknowledged and consecrated. She 
acquired a kind of right of superintendence and revision over 
the lay judges of an inferior order. The consequences of 
her jurisdiction over all sins were developed. By wills and 
marriages, she penetrated more and more into the civil order. 
Ecclesiastical judges were associated with lay judges every 
time a priest was concerned in the suit. Lastly, the presence 
of the bishops, whether with the king, in the assembly of 
great men, or in the hierarchy of proprietors, assured them a 
powerful participation in the political order ; and if the sove- 
reign power meddled in church affairs, the church, in her 
turn, extended her action and power more and more into the 
affairs of the world. 

This is the dominant character of this epoch, as regards the 
reciprocal situation of the civil and religious society. The 
temporal and spiritual powers approached, penetrated, and 
encroached more and more upon each other. Before the in- 
vasion, when the Empire was still erect, although the two so- 
cieties were already strongly entwined with one another, still 
there was a profound distinction* The independence of the 
church was sufficiently complete in what directly concerned 
her ; and in temporal matters, although she had much influ- 
ence, she had hardly any direct action except upon the muni- 
cipal system, and in the midst of cities. For the general 
government of the state, the emperor had his machinery all 
prepared, his councils, magistrates, and armies; in a word, 
the political order was complete and regular, apart from the 
religious society and its government. After the invasion, 
amidst the dissolution of the political order, and the universal 
trouble, the limits of the two governments vanished ; they 
lived from day to day without principles, without settled con- 
ditions ; they encountered everywhere, clashing, confounded, 
disputing the means of action, struggling together in darkness 
and by chance. Of this irregular co-existence of temporal 
22 
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and spiritual power, this ^tastical entanglemeiit of their 
attributes, these reciprocal usurpations, this uncertainty as to 
their limits, all this chaos of church and state, which has 
played so great a part in our history, which has brought foiih 
so many events and theories, it is to the epoch which now oc- 
cupies us that the origin must be assigned ; that only is its 
most striking feature. 

In our next lecture we shall occupy ourselves with the 
internal organization of the church, and the changes which 
happened in it during the same period. 
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TfflRTEENTH LECTURE. 

Of the internal organization and state of the Gallo-Frankish church, 
from the sixth to the eighth century— Characteristic facts of the 
Gaulish church at the fifth century— What became of them after the 
invasion — The exclusive domination of the clergy in the religious 
society continues— Facts which modify it : 1. Separation of ordina- 
tion and tenure ; priests not ecclesiastics — 2. Patronage by laymen 
of the churches which they founded — 3. Oratories, or particular 
chapels— 4. Advocates of the churches— Picture of the general orga- 
nization of the church— Parishes and their priests — Arcfapriests and 
archdeacons— Bishops — Archbishops — ^Attempts to establish the pa- 
triarchates in the west — ^Fall of the archbishops — Preponderance 
and despotism of the episcopacy — Struggle of the i^iests and 
parishes a^inst the bishops— The bishops triumphant — Despotism 
corrupts them — Decline of the secular clergy — Necessity for a re- 
formation. 

We have seen what were the relations between the church 
and the state, and their principal modifications, in Prankish 
Gaul, from the sixth to the eighth century. We shall now 
examine the peculiar and internal organization of the church 
at the same epoch ; it is curious and full of vicissitudes. 

It will be recollected that a religious society may be con- 
stituted according to two principal systems. In one, the faith- 
ful, the laymen, as well as the priests, take part in the govern- 
ment ; the religious society is not under the exclusive empire 
of the ecclesiastical society. • In the other system, power be* 
longs to the clergy alone ; laymen are strangers to it ; it is 
the ecclesiastical society which governs the religious society. 

This fundamental distinction once established, we have seen 
tbftt in each of these two great systems, totally various modes 
of organization might be developed : where religious society 
governed itself, for example, it might be — 1st, that the local 
associations were united in one general church, under the 
direction of one or more assemblies, where the ecclesiastics 
and the laity were together ; 2dly, that there should be no 
general and sole church, that each particular congregation, 
each local church should govern itself; 3dly, that there should 
be no clergy, properly so called^ no men invested with per- 
manent spiritual power ; that the laity should fulfil the reli- 
gbus functions. These three modes of organization have 
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been realized by the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the 
Quakers. 

If the clergy alone dominates, if the religious society is 
under subjection to the ecclesiastical society, this latter may 
be monarchically, aristocratically, or democratically consti- 
tuted and governed, by the papal power, the episcopacy, or 
by assemblies of priests, equal among themselves. The ex- 
ample of these various constitutions is likewise met with in 
history. 

In fact, in the Gaulish church of the fifth century, two of 
these principles had already prevailed : 1st, the separation of 
the religious society and the ecclesiastical society, of the 
clergy and the people, was consummated ; the clergy alone 
governed the church — a domination, however, palliated by 
some remains of the intervention of the faithful in the election 
of bishops. 2dly, in the bosom of the clergy, the aristocrat- 
ical system prevailed ; episcopacy alone dominated ; a domi- 
nation which was likewise palliated, on one hand by the 
intervention of the simple priests in the election of bishops, 
on the other by the influence of councils, a source of liberty 
in the church, although none but bishops sat in them. 

Such were the dominant facts, the characteristic features 
of the Gaulish church at the time of the invasion : what did 
they become after the invasion : did they remain or disappear ? 
to what nwdifications were they subjected from the sixth to 
the eighth century? These are the questions which must 
oocupy us at present. 

I. And, first, there cannot be a doubt but that the separa- 
tion of the clergy and the people*, the exclusive domination of 
the ecclesiastics over the laity, was kept up. Immediately 
after the invasion, it appeared to waver for a moment ; in the 
Q9flQmon peril, the clei^y and the people were brought tc^ether. 
This fact is nowhere positively written and visible ; but it is 
seen by glimpses, it is everywhere felt : in going over the 
documents of this epoch, one is struck with I know not what 
new intimacy between the priests and the faithful ; these latter 
livied in the churches, so to speak : on ntunberless occasions, 
the bishops met them, spoke with them, consulted them ; the 
solemnity of the times, the community of sentiments and des- 
tinies, obli^d the government to establish itself in the midst 
of die population ; it mistatned the power which protected it : 
in sustaining it, it toc^ part therein. 

Thisei^t was. of short duration. You will recollect ik» 
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principal cause to which I have attributed the exclusive dotni- 
m^n of the clergy over the people. It appeared to me 
especially to result from the inferiority of the people, an infe- 
riority of intellect, of energy, of influence. After the inva- 
sion, this fact did not alter, it was rather aggravated. The 
miseries of the time made the Gaulish-Roman population fall 
still lower. The priests, on their side, when once the con- 
querors were converted, no longer felt the same want of close 
union with the conquered ; the people, therefore, lost the 
momentary importance which it seemed to have acquired. 
The barbarians inherited none of it ; they were in no way 
capable of associating with the government of the church ; 
they had not the least wish so to do ; and kings were soon the 
only laymen who took part in it. 

Many facts, however, combated this isolation of the eccle- 
siastical society in the religious society, and gave influence to 
the laity in default of power. 

1st. The first, which, in my opinion, has been oo little 
marked, and which has had enduring and important con- 
sequences, was the separation of ordination and tonsure. 
Down to the sixth century, the tonsure took place at the time 
of entering into orders ; it was regarded as the sign of ordi- 
nation, signum ordinis. Dating from the sixth century, we 
find the tonsure conferred without any admission into orders ; 
instead of being signum ordiniSy it was called signum desitna- 
Horns ad ordinem. The principle of the church had hitherto 
been, Umsura ipsa est ordoy " tonsure is the order itself." She 
maintained this principle, with this ex«planation : 

Tonsure is the order itself, but in the largest sense of the 
term, and as a preparation to the divine service, in a word, 
everything attests that, from that time, tonsure and ordina- 
tion were distinct ; and that many men were tonsured with- 
out entering into orders ; became clerks without becoming 
ecclesiastics.' 



' M. Plank even says that thev often gave the tonsure to children ; 
and he refers to the 6th canon of the 10th council of Toledo, held in 
696, which forbids its being conferred before the age of ten. But 
there is some confusion in this: this canon only concerns children 
brought up in nK>na8teries, and whom the tonsure devoted to a reli- 
gious life. This fact has no analogy with that which occupies us, and 
to the support of which M. Plank invokes it. — Hist de la Constit. de 
TEglise Chretienne, ii., p. 13, not. 8. Labb^, Gone, t. vi., col. 463. 
22* 
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They wished to participate in the immunitiea of the 
church ; she received them into her ranks in the same way 
as she opened her temples to the proscribed ; she thereby 
gained an extension of her credit and her forces. But the 
religious society gained thereby, in its turn, a means of action 
upon the ecclesiastical society ; those who were merely ton- 
sured did not share completely either the interests or the 
esprit^'Corps, or the life of the clergy, properly so called ; 
they preserved, to a certain degree, the habits and feelings 
of the lay population, and introduced them into the church. 
More numerous than they are generally supposed, this class 
of men has played a considerable part in the history of the 
middle ages. Bound to the church without belonging to her, 
enjoying her privileges without falling under the yoke of her 
interests and manners, protected and not enslaved, it was in 
its breast that that spirit of liberty was developed which we 
shall see burst forth towards the end of the eleventh century, 
and of whioh Abailard was then the most illustrious interpre- 
ter. From the eighth century, it mitigated that separation 
of the clergy and the people which was the dominant cha- 
racteristic of the epoch, and prevented it from bearing all its 
fruit. 

2dly. A second fact concurred to the same result. From 
the time that Christianity became powerful, it was, as you 
know, a frequent custom to found and to endow churches. 
The founder enjoyed, in the church which owed its origin to 
him, certain privileges which, at first, were purely honorary ; 
they inscribed his name in the interior of the church, they 
prayed for him, they even granted him some influence over 
the choice of the priests charged with the divine offices. It 
happened that bishops wished to found churches beyond 
their diocese, whether in their native town, in the midst of 
some domain, or from some other motive. Their right to 
choose the priest called to perform the duties was unhesitat- 
ingly recognized ; many councils occupied themselves in 
regulating the exercise of this right, and the relations of the 
bishop who founded the church with the bishop in the diocese 
where the foundation was situated. 

" If a bishop," says the council of Orange, " wishes to 
build a church iq the territory of a city, whether for the 
interest of his domains, for the benefit of die Church, or for 
any other reason, afler having obtained permission fbr this, 
which cannot be denied him without crime, let him not 
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nieddle with its consecration, which is absolutely reserved to 
the bishop of the see where the new church is situated. 
But this grace shall be granted to the bishop who founded it, 
that the bishop of the place shall ordain whatever priests the 
founder may desire to see in his foundation ; or, if they be 
already ordained, the said bishop of the place shall accept 
them."* 

This ecclesiastical patronage soon led to a lay patronage of 
the same nature. Foundations by the laity became nK>re and 
more frequent Their conditions and forms were very 
various. Sometimes the founder reserved a portion of the 
revenues with which he endowed his church ; he sometimes 
even went so far as to stipulate that he should enter into a 
participation of the offerings which the church should require 
in addition ; so that men founded and endowed churches 
out of speculation, to run the chance of their fortune, and 
to associate themselves in their future prosperity. The 
councils took measures against this abuse, but they recog- 
nized and consecrated the right of the fbunders, whether 
laymen or ecclesiastics, to influence the choice of the official 
priests. 

" Moved by a pious compassion," say the bishops of Spain, 
met in council at Toledo, " we have decided that as long as 
the founders of churches shall live they shall be permitted to 
have the care of them, and they must especially make it their 
business to present, for the ordination of bishops, worthy 
priests for these churches ; if they do not propose such, then 
those whom the bishop of the place shall judge pleasing to 
God shall be consecrated to his worship, and, with the con- 
sent of the founders, shall officiate in their church. If, 
in contempt 6£ the foimders, the bishop performs an ordina- 
tion, it shall be null, and he shall be constrained, to his 
shame, to ordain hr the place suitable persons chosen by the 
founders."' 

By this means, therefore, the laity exercised a certain 
influence in the church, and took some part in her govern- 
ment. 



• Council of Orange, in 441, c. 20. 

" Ninth council of Toledo, held in 655, c. 2. I shall often cite the 
Spanish councils, because they have committed to writing more ex- 
plicitly and more clearly facts which took place also in Gaul. 
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8<fly. At the same time, and in proportion as the mxM 
state became a little fixed, the custom was introduced aviong 
the great proprietors in the country, and even in the towii% 
of instituting at home, in the interior of their house, an ora. 
tory, a chapel, and of having a priest to officiate in it. These 
chaplains soon became the object of lively solicitude on the 
part of the bishops. They were placed under the depends 
ence of their lay patron fkr more than under that of the 
neighboring bishops ; they were likely to participate in the 
feelings of the house where they lived, and separate more or 
less from the church. This was, besides, a means for the 
power^i laity to procure the assistance of reli^n, and of 
fulfilling its duties without depending wholly on the bishop of 
the diocese. We accordingly find the councils of this epoch 
carefully watching this non-embodied clergy, disseminated in 
the lay society, and of which they seemed to fear sometimes 
the servitore, sometimes the independence. 

" If any one," orders the council of Agde, " wishes to have 
an oratory on his own ground, besides the parish church, we 
allow that in ordinary festivals he shall there cause mass to 
be said for the accommodation of his own people ; but 
Easter, Christmas, £piphany, Ascension, Pentecost, the birth 
of St. John the Baptist, and all the other days which should 
be held as great festivals, must only be celebrated in cer- 
tain churches. The priests who, without the order or 
permission of the bishop, shall, on the above enumerated fes- 
tivals, say or hear mass in oratories, shall be excluded from 
the communion."* 

" If rectories," says the council of Orleans, ** are established 
in the houses of powerful men, and the priests who officiate 
there, warned by the archdeacon of the city, neglect, in fiivor 
of the power of the master of the house, that which, according 
to the degree of their order, is their duty in the house of Um» 
Lord, let them be corrected according to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. And if by the agents of the lords, or by the lords 
themselves, the said priests are opposed in the performance 
of any ecclesiastical duty, let the authors of such iniquity 
be removed from the holy ceremonies until, being amended, 
they shall re-enter into the peace of the church.^'* 

" Many of our brothers and bishops," says likewise the 



* Council of Agde, in 506, e. 21. * CottBcil of Orloans, 541, c. ^ 
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eoimeil of Ch^bds, " have complained to the hdy convoe«tkm, 
upon the subject of the otatories^ long since constructed in 
the country houses of the great men of the state. Those to 
whom these houses belong, dispute with the bishops property 
which has been given to these oratories^ and do not allow that 
even the priests who officiate in them are under the juris- 
diction of the archdeacon ; it is important that this should be 
reformed : accordingly, let the property of the oratories, and 
the priests who officiate in them, be under the power of the 
bishop, in order that he may acquit himself of what is due to 
these oratories and to the divine service; and if any one 
oppose himself thereto, let him be excommunicated, according 
to the tenor of the ancient canons."* 

It was not without reason that the bishops, having an eye 
to their power, looked upon this domestic clergy with so much 
mistrust : an example of it is met with in modem' times, which 
shows us its effects. In England, under the reign of Charles L, 
before the breaking out of the revolution, during the struggle 
between the English church and the puritan party, the 
bishops drove from their cures all the ecclesiastics suspected 
of puritan opinions. What was the consequence ? — the 
gentry, the great proprietors, who shared these opinions, took 
into their houses, under the name of chaplains, the expelled 
ministers. A large portion of the clergy who were suspected 
by the bishops, accordingly, placed themselves under the 
patronage of the lay society, and there exercised an influence 
formidable to the official clergy. In vain the English church 
pursued her adversaries, even into the interior of families; 
when tyranny is forced to penetrate so deep, it soon becomes 
enervated, or hastens towards its ruin : the inferior nobility, 
the high bourgeoisie of England, defended their chaplains 
with the most persevering energy ; they concealed them, they 
changed them from house to house ; they eluded or they braved 
the episcopal anathemas. The bishops might manoeuvre, 
oppress ; they were no longer the only, the necessary clergy ; 
' the population harbored in its breast a clergy foreign to the 
legal church, and more and more at enmity with it. From 
the sixth to the eighth century, the danger was not the same ; 
the bishops had to fear neither schism nor insurrection- Still 
the institution of the chaplains had an analogous effect : it 



1 Council of Chalons, in 650, c. 14. 
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tended to form an inferior clergy, less cletely united to tlM 
body of the church, nearer to the laity, more disposed to 
share their manners, in fine, to make common cause with the 
age and the people. Accordingly, they did not cease atten- 
tively to overlook and curb the chaplains. They, however, 
by no means destroyed them ; they dared not attempt it : the 
development of the feudal system even gave to this institution 
a fixity which at first was wanting to it : and this was also 
one of the ways by which the laity regained that influence in 
the government of the religious society, which its legal and 
internal constitution refused to it. 

4thly. The bishops themselves were constrained to open 
another way to it. The administration of the temporal 
affairs and property of the church was often a source of 
embarrassment and danger to them ; they had not only differ<- 
ences to decide, and suits to maintain, but, in the fearful dis- 
order of the time, the property of the church was exposed to 
continual devastations, engaged and compromised in numerous 
quarrels, in private wars ; and when it was necessary to 
make a defence, when the church, in behalf of her domains 
or her rights, had some robbery to repel, some legal proof, 
perhaps even, in some cases, a judicial combat to maintain, 
pious menaces, exhortations, excommunications even did 
not always suffice ; she wanted temporal and worldly arms. 
In order to procure them, she had recourse to an expedient. 
For some time past certain churches, especially in Africa, had 
been in the habit of selecting defenders who, under the name of 
catisidici, iutores, vice-dondrd, were charged with the duty of 
appearing for them before justice, and oi protecting 'hem 04:- 
versus potendas cUvitum. An analogous necessity, and one far 
more pressing, led the churches of Frankish-Gaul to seek 
among their neighboring laity a portion who, under the name 
of advoaUus, took their cause in hand and became their man, 
not only in judicial disputes, where they had need of him, 
but against any robberies which might threaten them. From 
the sixth to the eighth century, the advoccdes of the church 
did not yet appear with the development nor under the 
forms which they received at a later period, in the feudal 
system ; we do not as yet distinguish the advocaU sagaUf 
or armed, from the advocati togad, charged merely with civil 
affairs. But the institution was not the less real and effica- 
cious ; we find numerous churches choosing advocates ; they 
were careful to take powerful and brave men ; kings some- 
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times gave them to churches who as yet had no advocates, 
and the laity were thus called in to participate in the temporal 
administration of the church, and to exercise an important 
influence over her affairs. 

It was generally by granting them certain privileges, espe- 
cially in giving them the usufruct of some domain, that the 
churches thus solicited the support, and paid the services <^ 
some powerful neighbor. 

We may already see, if I may so express myself, four 
doors opened to religious society to enter the ecclesiastical 
society, and there exercise some power ; the separation of ordi- 
nation and tonsure, that is to say, the introduction into the 
church of many clerks who were not ecclesiastics ; the rights 
attached to the foundation and to the patronage of churches ; 
the institution of private oratories ; and lastly, the interven- 
tion of advocates in the administration of the temporal inte- 
rests of the church ; such were the principal causes which, at 
the epoch which occupies us, combated the exclusive domina- 
tion of ecclesiastical society over religious society, and 
weakened or retarded its effects. I might point out many 
others which I omit, because they are less general and less 
evident. A priori, such a fact was easy to presume : this 
separation of the governing and the governed could not be so 
absolute as he official institutions of the church at this epoch 
would lead us to suppose. If it had been so, if the body 
of the faithful had been strangers to the body of priests to 
such a degree, and deprived of all influence over its govern- 
ment, the government, in its turn, would have soon found 
iuiclf a t^^anger to its people, and deprived of all power. It 
must not be supposed that servitude is complete wherever 
the forms or even the principles of tyranny are found. Pro- 
vidence does not permit evil to be developed in all the rigor 
of its conseauences ; and human nature, often so weak, so 
easily vanquished by whomsoever wishes to oppress it, has 
yet infinite ability and a wonderful power for escaping from 
the yoke which it seems to accept. There can be no doubt 
but that, from the sixth to the eighth century, the religious 
society bore that of the ecclesiastical society, and that the 
separation of the clergy and the people, already a source of 
much evil, one day was to cost both of them dearly ; but it 
was much less complete than it c^peared ; it only took place 
with a crowd of restrictions and modifications which alone 
rendered it possible, and alone can explain them. 
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II. Let OS now enter into the bosom of ecctesiastical society 
itself, and let us see what became of its internal organization 
from the fifth to the eighth century, especially of that prepon- 
derance of the episcopacy which in the fifth century was its 
dominant characteristic. 

The oi^anization of the clergy at this epoch was complete, 
and almost the same, at least in its essential forms, as it has 
remained up to modern times. I can therefore place it before 
you in its ensemble ; you will so better follow the variations. 

The clergy comprehended two orders, the minor orders and 
the major orders. The first were four in number : the aco- 
lytes, the porters, the exorcists, and the readers. They called 
major orders, the under-deacons, the deacons, and the priests. 
The inequality was great ; the four minor orders were pre- 
served scarcely more than in name, and out of respect for 
ancient traditions ; although they were reckoned as clergy, 
they did not, truly speaking, form a part of it ; they had not 
imposed upon them, they were not even recommended to 
celibacy : they were looked upon rather as servants than 
as members of the clergy. When, therefore, the clergy and 
the ecclesiastical government of this epoch is spoken of, it is 
only the major orders that are meant. 

Even in the major orders the influence of the first two 
named, the under-deacons and deacons, was weak ; the dea- 
cons were occupied rather in administering the property of the 
church, and the distribution of her alms, than in religious 
government properly so called. It is to the order of priests, 
truly speaking, that this government was confined ; neither 
the minor orders, nor the two others of the major orders, really 
participated in it. 

The body of priests were subject, in the first six centuries, 
to numerous and important vicissitudes. The bishop, in my 
opinion, ought to be considered as its primitive and fund amen- 
tal element; not that the same functions, the same rights, 
have always been indicated by this word ; the episcopacy of 
the second century greatly differed from that of the fourth ; it 
is no less the starting point of ecclesiastical organization. The 
bishop was, originally, the inspector, the chief of the religious 
congregation of each town. The Christian church took birth 
m towns ; the bishops were its first magistrates. 

When Christianity spread into the rural districts, the mu- 
nicipal bishop no longer sufficed. Then appeared the chore- 
piscopi, or hiral bishops, moving, ambulatory bishops, «piff. 
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eopi vagi) considered, sometimes as the delegates, sometimes 
as the equals, the rivals even of the metropolitan bishops, and 
whom the latter attempted at first to subject to their power, 
«uid afterwards to abolish. 

They succeeded therein : the rural districts once Christian, 
the chorepiscopi in their turn no longer sufficed : something 
more fixed, more regular, was necessary ; something less con- 
tested by the most influential magistrates of the church, that 
is to say, the metropolitan bishops. Then parishes were 
formed ; each Christian agglomeration at all considerable be- 
came a parish, and had a priest for its religious head, natur- 
ally subordinate to the bishop of the neighboring town, from 
whom he received and held all his powers ; for it seems that 
originally parish priests acted absolutely only as representa- 
tives, as delegates of the bishops, and not in virtue of their 
own right. 

The union of all the agglomerated parishes around a town, 
in a circumscription for a long time vague and variable, 
formed the diocese. 

After a certain time, and in order to bring more regularity 
and completeness into the relations of the diocesan clergy, 
they formed a small association of many parishes under the 
name of the rural chapter, and at the head of the rural chap- 
ter was placed an archpriest. At a later period many rural 
chapters were united in a new circumscription under the 
name of district, which was directed by an archdeacon. This 
last institution had scarcely arisen at the epoch of which we 
treat : it is true that long before we find archdeacons in the 
dioceses ; but there was but one, and he did not preside over 
a territorial circumscription ; established in an episcopal town, 
in the same town with the bishop, he tobk his place, some- 
times in the exercise of his jurisdiction, sometimes in the 
visitation of the diocese. It was only at the end of the 
seventh, or, at least, at the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, that we see many archdeacons in the same diocese, re- 
siding at a distance from the bishop, and each placed at the 
head of a district. We still encounter at this epoch, in 
Prankish Gaul, some chorepiscopi ; but the nan^e and charge 
were not long in disappearing. 

The diocesan organization was then complete and defini- 
tive. The bishop, as you see, had been its source, as he re- 
mtuned its centre. He was much changed himself, but it 
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was aioand him, and under his infiuencey that almost all 
other changes were brought about. 

All the dioceses in the civil province formed the ecclesias- 
tical province, under the direction of the metropolitan or arch- 
bishop. The qualitv of the archbishop was but the expres- 
sion of this fact. The civil metropolis was generally more 
wealthy, more populous than the other towns of the province ; 
its bishop had more influence ; people met around him on all 
important occasions ; his residence became the chief place of 
the provincial council ; he convoked it, and was the president 
of it; he was moreover charged with the confirmation and 
ccMisecration of the newly elected bishops of the province ; 
with receiving accusations brought against bishops, and the 
appeals from their decisions, and with carrying them, after 
having made a first examination, to the provincial council, 
which alone had the right of judging them. The archbi^iops 
unceasingly attempted to usurp this right, and make a per- 
sonal power of it. They often succeeded ; but, in truth, as to 
all important circumstances, it was to the provincial council 
that it appertained ; the archbishops were only charged with 
superintending the execution of it. 

In some states finally, especially in the east, the organiza- 
tion of the church extended beyond the archbishops. As they 
had constituted parishes into the diocese, and the dioceses 
into the province, they undertook to constitute provinces into 
national churches, under the direction of a patriarch. The 
undertaking succeeded in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, in the 
Eastern Empire ; there was a patriarch at Antioch, at Jeru- 
salem, at Constantinople ; he was, with regard to archbishops, 
what archbishops were to bishops ; and the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization corresponded in all degrees of the .hierarchy with 
Uiepolitical organization. 

The same attempt took place in the west, not only on the 
part of the bishops of Rome, who labored at an early period 
to become the patriarchs of the whole west, but Independently 
of their pretensions, and even againat them. There are 
scarcely any of the states formed after the invasion, which 
did not attempt, from the sixth to the eighth century, to be- 
come a national church, and to have a patriarch. In Spain, 
the archbishop of Toledo; in England, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; in Prankish Gaul, the archbishop of Aries, of Vi- 
enne, of Lyons, of Bourges, bore the title of primate or patri- 
arch of Gaul, of Great Britain, of Spain, and attempted to ex- 
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ercise b1\ its rights. But the attempt everywhere failed : the 
western i^ates had scarcely taken rise; their limits, their 
government, their very existence were incessandy in ques- 
tion. Gaul, particularly, was divided between many nations, 
and, in the heart of each nation, between the sons of the 
kings ; the bishops of a kingdom were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the authority of a foreign primate ; the civil govern- 
ment was equally opposed to it. Besides, the bishop of Rome, 
already in possession of great influence, even where his offi- 
cial supremacy was not acknowledged, warmly contested the 
establishment of the patriarchs; in Gfaul, the principle upon 
which he acted was constantly to transfer the primacy from 
one metropolitan to another, so as to prevent its remaining too 
long attached to one particular see ; at one time he favored 
the pretensions to the primacy of the metropolitan of Vienne, 
then those of the bishop of Aries ; at another time those of the 
bishop of Lyons ; and then again those of the bishop of Sens ; 
so as, by this constant fluctuation and uncertainty in the reli- 
gious and civil order, to prevent the institution from attaining 
force or fixity. 

The same causes which operated agcunst this particular in- 
stitution, extended their influence beyond it ; in the same way 
that they had prevented the system of the patriarchate from 
taking root, they weakened and finally broke down the archi- 
episcopal system. From the sixth to the eighth century, the 
metropolitan bishops fell from time to time lower and lower ; 
so that, at the accession of the Carlovingians, they could 
hardly be said to exist at all. The circumstance alone of the 
parcelling out of Gaul into different states, was calculated to 
be of fatal consequence to them. The circumscription of the 
religious society no longer agreed with that of the civil 
society. Within the province of the archbishop of Lyons, 
for instance, there were bishops subject to the kingdom of 
the Visigoths, and to the kingdom of the Franks, and 
who, on all occasions, eagerly availed themselves of this 
pretext for evading their spiritual superior's authority, 
quite certain of being supported by the temporal sovereign. 
Moreover, as you have seen, the preponderance of the metropo* 
litans was based upon that of the town in which they respec- 
tively resided, and upon its former quality as a metropolis. 
Now, in the general disorder occasioned by the invasion, con- 
siderabl^ changes took place in the relative importance of 
towns ; rich, important cities, metropoles, truly so called, be- 
pame poor and depopulated. Others, on whom fortune 
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smiled more fkyorably, acquired. a wealth and po|>ulatioii pie- 
viously unknown to tiiem. With the disappearance from a 
city of its importance, disappeared the cause which had r^i^ 
dered its hishop a metropolitan, and the word metropolitan 
became, by degrees, a falsehood, a circumstance highly dan- 
gerous to the power which it outwardly expressed. Besides, 
it was in the very nature of the institution to be assailed at 
once, on the one hand, by the bishops, who were not desirous 
of having a spiritual superior ; on the other by the Inshop of 
Rome, who naturally wished to have no rivals ; the result 
was what might have been expected. The bishops preferring, 
as their general metropolitan, the bishop of Rome, who lived 
at a distance, and took care to conciliate them, not having 
them as yet within his power, adopted the course of support- 
ing the bishop of Rome against their more immediate metropo- 
litans. Thus attacked on both sides, the metropolitans daily 
declined in influence and power ; the bishops ceased to pay 
any attention to their mandates, or even to their exhortations ; 
the body of the church to have recourse in any way to their 
intervention ; and when, in 744, Pepin-le-Bref consulted pope 
Zachary on the best means of restoring order to the confused 
and agitated church, one of his first questions was, what 
course he should adopt for procuring respect for the metrc^x). 
litans at the hands of the bishops and parochial priests. 

In point of fact, the whole government of the church, at 
this period, was in the hands of the bishops and of the priests : 
they were the only members of it who were at all active and 
powerful. What were their mutual relations? how was 
power divided between them ? 

The general manifest fact was, the exclusive domination 
and, we may say, despotism of the bishops. Let us seek 
closely for the causes of this : it is the best means of properly 
understanding the situation of the church. 

1. And first, the fall of the metropolitans lefl the Inshops 
without superiors, or very nearly so. With the head of the 
ecclesiastical province declined the provincial aynod, which it 
was his privilege to assemble and preside over. These synods, 
heretofore the unquestionable superiors of the bbhops, to 
which appeals were carried from the decbions of the bishops, 
and which took cognizance of all the causes which the bishops 
could not of themselves decide, became rare and inactive. In 
the course of the sixth century, there were held in Gaul fifly- 
ibur councils of every description ; in the seventh century, 
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only twenty ; in the first half of the eighth century, only 
seven, and five of these were held in Belgium, or on the banks 
of the Rhine. 



Table of the Gaulish Councils of the Sixth Century. 



Bate. 

506 

507 
511 
515 
516 
517 
517 
517 
624 
527 
529 
529 
529 
530 
533 
535 
538 
540 
541 
545 
549 

549 
550 
550 
554 

555 

555 
557 
563 
567 
567 
673 
675 
577 
578 



579 
579 



Place, 



Agde. 



Toulouse. 

Orleans 

St. Maurice...., 

Lyons 

Place uncertain. 

Epaonense , 

Lyons •, 

Aries , 

Carpentras 

Orange , 

Valencia. 

Vaison , 

Angers 

Orleans 

Clermont , 

Orleans 

Orleans 

Orleans 

Aries. 

Orleans 



Aries. 
Toul. 
Metz. 
Aries. 



Place uncertain in 
Brittany. 

Paris 

Paris 

Saintes 

Lyons 

Tours 

Paris 

Lyons. 

Paris. 

Auxerre 



Ch&lons. 
Salutes. 



Present, 

25 bi^ops, 8 priests, 2 deacons, re- 
presenting their bishops 

32 bishops 

4 bishops, 8 counts. 

16 bishops. 

25 bishops. 
11 bishops. 

14 bishops, 4 priests. 

19 bishops. 

14 bishops, 8 trtrt illustres, 

11 or 12 bi^c^. 

5 bishops. 

26 bishops, 5 priests. 
16 bishops. 

19 bishops, 7 priests. 

38 bishops, 11 priests, 1 abbot. 

5 bishops, 21 priests, archdeacons, 

or abbots 
10 bishops. 



11 bishops, 8 priests, deacons, or 
archdeac<m8. 



27 bishops. 
16 bishops. 

8 bishops, 5 priests, 1 deacon. 
7 bishops. 
32 bi^ops, 1 priest 



The bishop of Auxerre, 7 abbots, 34 
priests, 3 deacons, all of the dio- 
cese of Auxerre. 
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Table of ike GauH$h CotmeiU of the 9ixA Century-^GatMnmed. 



Date. 

580 
581 
581 
583 
584 
585 

587 
588 
588 
589 
589 
589 
590 

590 

590 
591 
594 


Place, 
Braines. 
Lyons. 
M^con «•••••• 


Present. 

21 bishops. 
8 bishops, 12 delegates of bishops. 

43 bishops, 15 delegates, 16 bidiops 
without sees. 

7 bishops. 
6 bishops. 


Lyons •••••••• •«•• 


Valencia. 

Macon. •••••••••••• 


Andelot 

Clermont 

Place uncertain. 

Sourcy, near Soissons. 

Chalons. 

Narbonne .......... 


Upon the confines of 
Auvergne,of Rouer- 
gue, and of Givau- 
dan. 

Poictiers. 

Metz. 

Nanterre. 

Chalons. 



Table of the CouneOs of Gaul in the Seventh Century. 



Date. 

603 

615 
shortly > 
afterwards ) 

625 

627 

628 

633 

638 

648 
650 or 645 

650 

658 

664 

669 

670 

670 

679 
684 or 685 

688 
692 or 683 



Place. 

Chalons. 
Paris. 

Place uncertain. 

Rheims 

Mkcon. 
Clichy.., •••.... 

Clichy 

Paris 

Bourges. 
Orleans. 

Chalons , 

Nantes. 

Paris 

Clichy 

Sens 

Autun. 

Place uncertain 

In the palace of the 

king. 
Ibid. 
Rouen. •••••.. 



Present. 



4J bishops. 

Bishops and high laymen. 
15 bishops, Dagobert, great men. 
9 bishops, Dagobert, great men. 

38 bishops, 5 abbots, 1 archdeacon 

25 bishops. 

Bishops and great men. 

30 bishops. 



16 bishops, 4 abbots, 1 legate, 
archdeacons, many priests and 
deacons. 
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Table of the CouneiU of Gaul in thefint half of Oe EHfsfUh Ctntun/. 



Date^ 

729 
742 
743 
744 

746 

748 
752 


Place. 

Maestricht 

In Germany. 

Septines. 

Soissons.. •*•«•••*••«« 


Present, 

23 bishops, many priests and high 
laymen. 


In Germany. 

Ibid. 

Vermeric. 



Thus gradually freed from individual superiore, and from 
assemblies of their equals, the bishops found themselves in an 
almost entirely independent position. There was a change, 
too, in the system of episcopal elections. You have seen that 
the election by the clergy and the people, although still legal 
and of frequent occurrence at the epoch which occupies us, 
was still far more uncertain and far less real. A foreign 
force, royalty, constantly interfered therein, in order to bring 
trouble and impotence into it: kings unceasingly directly 
nominated bishops, despite the continual protestations of the 
church, and, in all cases, the elected required their confirma- 
tion. The ties which united the bishops to their priests be- 
came accordingly very much weakened ; it was almost solely 
by election that the clergy influenced the episcopacy, and this 
influence, if it was not destroyed, was at least enervated and 
disputed. 

adly. There resulted from this another circumstance 
which still more separated the bishq)s from their priests: 
when the clergy elected them, it took them from its own 
bosom ; it selected men already known and accredited in the 
diocese. When, on the contrary, a crowd of bishops received 
their title from kings, the greater part arrived strangers, un- 
known, alike without credit and without affection among the 
clergy whom they had to govern* Taken even in the diocese, 
they were there often destitute of consideration ; intriguers 
who had succeeded, by disgraceful means, or even by money, 
in obtaining the royal preference. Thus were still fiirther 
broken the ties which united the bishops to the clergy ; thus 
the episcopal power, which no longer possessed any superior 
power, was alike released from the influence of its people ; as 
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the olei|[y was separated from the lay population, so was the 
episcopacy separated from the clergy. 

3dly. This is not all : the clergy itself declined ; not only 
did it lose its power, but its position, and, so to speak, its 
quality was diminished. You hare seen that, at this epoch, 
a great number of slaves entered into the church, and by 
what causes. The bishops soon perceived that a clergy thus 
fi>rmed was without principle, without power, far more easy 
to govern and to conquer, if it attempt to resist. In many 
dioceses they took care to recruit it from the same source, to 
aid themselves the natural course of things ; this origin of a 
crowd of priests long contributed to the sovereignty of the 
episcopacy. 

4thly. Here we have a fourth cause, even more powerful 
and extensive. The bishops were the sole administrators of 
the property of the church. This property was of two kinds : 
on one side, foundation property, every day more considera- 
ble, for it was under this form that the greater part of dona- 
tions to churches were made ; on the oiher, the ofiEerings of 
the faithful in the churches themselves. I shall say a word, 
in passing, of a third kind of ecclesiastical revenue, which at 
a later period played an important part, but which, at the 
seventh century, was not yet well established ; I mean the 
tithe. From the earliest ages, the clei^ made continual 
efforts to bring back or to generalise this Hebrew institution ; 
it preached it, it praised it ; it recalled the Jewish traditions 
and manners. Two Gaulish councils of the sixth centuiy, 
that of Tours, in 567, and that of M&con, in 585, made it the 
subject of formal provisions. But they felt, by their very 
tone, that these di^)ositions were rather exhortations than 
laws : " We urgently caution you," writes the council of 
Tours to the faithful, " that, following the examples of Abra- 
ham, you do not fail to offer to God the tenth of all your pro- 
perty, to the end that you may preserve the rest ;"* and these 
exhortations were of but little effect. 

It was at a later period, and only under the Carlovingians, 
that, with the aid of the civil power, the clergy attained its 
end, and rendered the tithe general and regular. At the 
epoch of which we treat, the foundation property and the 
offerings were her only revenues. Now it must not be sup. 
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posed that these revenues heloi^ed to a particular church or 
parish) where the source of them lay : the produce of all the 
adjacent domains, of all offerings received in the diocese, 
formed a mass of which the bishop alone had the disposition : 

^' Let the domains, estates, vineyards, slaves, the peculium, 
.... which are given to parishes," says the council of Or- 
leans, ** remain in the power of the bishop."* Charged with 
the cost of dispensing worship and the maintenance of the 
priests, in the whole diocese, it was the bishop who determined 
the part allotted to each parish. Certain rules, it is true, 
were soon established with regard to this matter : three parts 
were usually made of the revenues of a parish ; one third 
was appropriated to the priest who performed its duties; 
another to the expense of worship ; and a third returned to the 
bishop. But in spite of this legal injunction, often repeated 
by the canons, the centralization of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues continued : the general administration belonged to the 
bishop, and it was easy to foresee the extension of this means 
of power. 

5th. He disposed of persons almost as of things, and the 
liberty of the parish priests was scarcely better guaranteed 
than their revenue. The principle of the servitude of the 
glebe, if I may so express myself, was introduced into the 
church : we read in the acts of the councils : 

<' It is said, in the law concerning the laborers of the field, 
that each must remain wherever he began to live. The 
canons likewise order, that the priests who work for the 
church remain where they commenced."* 

" Let no bishop raise in degree a strange priest."' 

** Let no one ordain a priest who does not first promise to 
remain where he shall be placed."* 

Never was power over persons more expressly established. 

6th. The prepress of the political importance of the bishops 
turned equally to the prc^t of their religious domination. 
They entered into the national assemblies ; they surrounded 
and counselled kings. How could the poor priests struggle 
with any advantage against such superiors ? Besides, such 
was the disorder of the times, and both the difiiculty and the 
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neoesfflty of maintaining some general tie, some unity in the 
administration of the church, that the course of things agree- 
ing with the passions of men, tended to strengthen the central 
power. The despotism of the episcopal aristocracy prevailed 
by the same causes which caused that of the feudal aristo- 
cracy to prevail ; this was, perhaps, at this epoch, the com- 
mon and dominant want, the only means of maintaining 
society. 

But it redounds to the honor and safety of human nature, 
that an evil, although inevitable, is never accomplished with- 
out resistance, and that liberty, incessantly protesting and 
struggling against necessity, prepares the enfranchisement, 
even at the moment that it submits to the yoke. The bishops 
strangely abused their immense power : the priests, and the 
revenues of their diocese, were the prey to violences and 
exactions of all kinds ; the acts of the councils, composed of 
bishops only, are, in this respect, the most unexceptionable 
testimony. 

" We have learned," says the council of Toledo, ** that the 
bishops treat their parishes, not episcopally, but cruelly ; and 
while it has been written * neither as being lords over God's 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock,' they load their 
dioceses with loss and exactions. It is for this reason that 
the things which the bishops appropriate to themselves are to 
be refused them, with the exception of what the ancient insti. 
tuti(ms grant them ; let the priests, whether parochial or dio- 
cesan, who shall be tormented by the bishop, carry their com- 
plaints to the metropolitan, and let the metropolitan delay not 
to repress such excesses."^ 

" Those who have already obtained ecclesiastical d^rees, 
that is to say, the priests," says the council of Braga, " must 
in no way be subject to receive blows, except for grave and 
deadly faults. It is not suitable that each bishop should, ac- 
cording to his inclination and when it pleases him, strike with 
blows and cause his honorable ministers to suffer, for fear he 
lose the respect which is his due from those who are subject 
to him."« 

The priests did not lose all respect for the bishops, nor any 
more did they accept all their tyranny. An important feet, 
and one too little remarked, is seen here and there during the 
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oDtume oi this epoch : this is the c(mtest of the parochial 
priests against the bishops. Three jmncipal 8yn^>tonis in the 
acts of the councils must not be overlooked : 

1st. The parochial priests, the inferior clerks, leagued 
among thiBmselves to resist : they formed conjuraHos against 
the bishops similar to those cox^xiratios, to those fratermties 
formed at a later period by the burghers against their lords. 

** If any priests, as has happened lately in many places, at 
the instigation of the devil should rebel against authority, 
unite in a conspiracy, should take a common oath among 
themselves, or unite in a common bond, let such audacity be 
concealed under no pretext, and, the ^ing once known, let 
the l^shops, assembled in synod, punish the guilty according 
to their rank and quality."^ 

" If any priests, for the purpose of revolt, should combine 
in a common bond, whether verbal or written, and should 
cunningly lay snares for their bishop, and once warned to 
give up Uiese practices should refuse to obey, let them be de- 
graded from their rank."' 

2d. The priests have constantly recourse aj^ainst their 
bishops, to the aid of the laity, probably to tiiat of the lord of 
the manor, or any other powerful person in the district with 
whom they are in connexion. We find this injunction re- 
peatedly in the acts of the councils : 

^' Let not the priests rise up against their bishops by the 
aid of secular power."' 

3d. But while repeating this prohibition, while proscribing 
the conjuratwnes of the priests, the councils themselves en- 
deavored to apply some remedy to the evils combined against : 
complaints were constantly addressed to them from all quar- 
ters, to which they felt themselves compelled to pay atten- 
tion : a few passages from their acts will be more elucidatory 
on this point than any comments of ours : 

^^ As some complaints have reached us, of certain bishops 
having taken possession of things given by the faithful for 
the use of their parishes, so that little or nothing is left to the 
churches upon which these gifts were really bestowed, it has 
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appeared to us juat and reasonable, and we hereby declam 
that, if the church of the city wherein the bishop resides is 
80 wdl provided, that, by the grace of Christ, it wants for 
nothing, all that remains to the parishes should be distributed 
among the clerks who officiate in them, or employed in re^ 
pairing their churches. But if the bishop is involved in 
much expense, without sufficient revenue to meet it, there 
shall be given to the richer parishes that which is fitting and 
reasonable, whether for priests, or for the support of the 
buildings, and let the bishop appropriate the surplus to his 
own use, in order that he may provide for his expenses."^ 

*^ If offerings have been made to the baisilicas established in 
cities, of lands, goods, or any other things whatsoever, let 
them be at the disposition of the bishop, and let them be free 
to employ what is suitable, whether in the repair of the basi« 
lica, or in the support of priests who officiate in it. With re- 
gard to parochial property or basilicas established in boroughs, 
dependent upcxi cities, let the custom of each place be ob- 
served." ' 

^^ It has been decided that no bishop, in the visitation of his 
diocese, shall receive from any church anything beyond what 
is due to him, as a mark of honor to his see ; he shall not 
take the third of all the ofierings of the people in the pari^ 
churches, but this third shall remain for the lighting and re- 
pairs of the churches ; and each year the bishop shall have 
an account of it. For if the bishop take this third, he robs 
the church of its light and the support of its roof."* 

" Avarice is the root of all evil, and this guilty thirst seizes 
even the hearts of the bishops. Many of the faithful, from 
love for Christ and the martyrs, raise basilicas in the parishes 
of the bishops, and deposit offerings therein ; but the bishops 
seize upon them and turn them to their own use. Thence it 
follows that priests are wanting to perform Divine service, 
because they do not receive their fees. Dilapidated cathe- 
drals are not repaired because sacerdotal avarice has carried 
off all the funds. The present orders, therefore, that bishops 
govern their churches without receiving more than is due to 
them according to the ancient decrees, that is to say, the third 
of the offerings and of the parochial revenues ; if they take 



* Council of Carpentres, in 537. Council of Orleans, in .'SSS, c. 5. 
^ Council of Braga. in 572, c. 3. 
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more than this, the council will cause it to he returned on the 
demand of either the founders of the church themselves if 
they he living, or of their descendants. Nevertheless, the 
founders of churches are not to suppose that they retain any 
power whatever over the property with which they have en- 
dowed the said churches, seeing that according to the canonsi 
not only the church itself, hut the property with which it is 

endowed, is under the jurisdiction, duly administered, of the 
- - - ^ j>i 

' Among the things which it behoves us to regulate by 
common consent, it is more especially necessary to meet dis- 
creetiy, the complaints of the parochial priests of the province 
of Galacia, touching the rapacity of their bishops, which has 
grown to such a height as to compel the priests to demand 
public inquiry into them; such inquiry having been made, it 
has clearly resulted that these bishops overwhelm their paro- 
chial churches with their exactions ; and that while they 
themselves wallow in luxury, they have brought many of the 
churches to the verge of ruin ; in order to put a stop to such 
abuses we order that, according to the regulations of the 
synod of Braga, each of the bishops of the said province shall 
receive annually from each of the churches in his diocese the 
sum of two soUdi? and no more. And when the bishop visits 
his diocese, let him be burdensome to no one from the multi- 
tude of his attendants, let him have no more than five car- 
riages with him, and let him stay no longer than one day at 
each church."* 

The extracts here given are amply sufficient to prove the 
impression and the resistance, the evil and the attempt to reme- 
dy it ; — ^the resistance was abortive, the remedy ineiSectual : 
episcopal despotism continued to take deeper and wider root. 
Thus, at the commencement of the eighth century, the church 
had fkllen into a etate of disorder almost equal to that preva- 
lent in civil society. Without superiors, without inferiors at 
all to be dreaded — relieved from the superintendence of the 
metropolitans and of the councils, rejecting the influence of 
the priests— a crowd of bishops were seen yielding themselves 
up to the most scandalous excesses. Masters of the ever in- 
creasing wealth of the church, ranking amongst the great 



1 Cooneil of Toledo, in 638, c. 33. * About 19i. 

8 Council of Toledo, in 646, c. 4. 
24 
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knded pit^rietors, they adopted Aeir interests and their mafi. 
ners ; Uiey relinquished their ecclesiastical character and led 
a wholly secular life ; they kept hounds and &loons, they went 
from place to place surrounded hy an armed retinue, they 
took part in the national warfare ; nay more, they undertook, 
finom time to time, expeditions of videnoe and rapine against 
their neighbors on their own account. A crisb was inevita- 
ble : everything prepared the necessity for reformation, every, 
thing proclaimed it, and you will see that in point of fisu^t, 
shoitly after the accession of the Carlovingians, an attempt 
at reformation was made by the civil power, but the church 
herself contained the germ of a remedy : side by side with 
the secular clergy, there had been rising up another order, 
influenced by o^er principles, animated with another spirit, 
and which seemed destined to prevent that dissolution with 
which the church was menaced; I speak of the monks. 
Their history from the sixth to the eighth century will be the 
object of our next lecture. 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 

History of the regular clergy, or the monks, from the sixth to the 
eighth centtury—That the monks were at first laymen — ^Importance 
of this fact— Origin and progressive development of the monastic 
life in the east — -First rules— Importation of the monks into the west 
— They are ill received there — ^Their first progress — Difference be- 
tween eastern and western monasteries — Opinion of Saint Jerome, 
as to the errors of the monastic life — General causes of its extension 
— State of the monks in the west in the fifth century — Their power 
and their want of coherence— Saint Benedict — His life — He founds 
the monastery of Monte Cassino— Analysis and estimate of his rule 
— It diffuses itself throughout the west, and becomes predominant 
in almost all the monasteries there. 

SiNCB we resumed the history of religious society in Frank- 
ish Gauly we have considered : 1, the general dominant feet 
which characterized the church from the sixth to the eighth 
century — ^that is to say, its unity ; 2, its relations with the 
state ; 3, its internal organization, the mutual position of the 
governors and the governed, the constitution of the govern- 
ment—that is to say, of the clergy. 

We have seen that, towards the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, the government of the church, the clergy, had fallen 
into a state of great disorder and decay. We have recog- 
nized a crisis, the necessity for reformation ; I mentioned to 
you that a principle of reform already existed in the bosom of 
the clergy itself; I named the regular ctergy, the monks ; it 
is with their history of the same period that we are now about 
to occupy ourselves. 

The term, regular clergy, is calculated to produce an illu- 
sory eficct ; it gives one the idea that the monks have always 
been ecclesiastics, have always essentially formed a part of 
the clergy, and this is, in point of fact, the general notion 
which has been applied to them indiscriminately, without re- 
gard to time, or place, or to the successive modifications of the 
institution. And not only are monks regarded as ecclesias- 
tics, but they are by many people considered as, so to speak, 
the most ecclesiastical of all ecclesiastics, as the most com- 
pletely of all clerical bodies separated from civil society, as 
the most estranged from its interests and from its manners. 
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This, if I mistake not, is the impression which the mere men- 
tion of their name at present, and for a long time past, natu- 
rally arouses in the mind ; it is an impression full of error ; 
at their origin, and for at least two centuries afterwards, the 
monks were not ecclesiastics at all ; they were mere laymen, 
united together indeed by a common religious creed, in a com- 
mon religious sentiment, and with a common religious object, 
but altogether apart from the ecclesiastical society, from the 
clergy, especially so called. 

And not only was such the nature of the institution at its 
origin, but this primitive character, which is so generally un- 
heeded, has prominently influenced its whole history, and 
alone enables us to comprehend its vicissitudes. I have 
already made some remarks upon the establishment of monas- 
teries in the west, more especially in the south of Gaul . I 
will now, in renewing the subject, trace back the facts to their 
remotest sources, and follow them more closely in their de- 
velopment. 

You are all aware it was in the east that the monks took 
their rise. The form in which they first appeared, was very 
different from that which th^y afterwards assumed, and in 
which the mind is accustomed to view them. In the. earlier 
years of Christianity, a few men of more excitable imagina- 
tions than their fellows, imposed upon themselves all sorts of 
sacrifices and of extraordinary personal austerities ; this, how- 
ever, was no Christian innovation, for we find it, not only in 
a general tendency of human nature, but in the religious 
manners of the entire east, and in several Jewish traditions. 
The ascetes (this was the name first given to these pious 
enthusiasts ; naKnas, exercises, ascetic Ufe) were the first form 
of monks. They did not segregate, in the first instance, from 
civil society ; they did not retire into the deserts ; they only 
condemned themselves to fasting, silence, to all sorts of aus- 
terities, more especially to celibacy. 

Soon afterwards they retired from the world ; they went to 
live far from mankind, absolutely alone, amidst woods and 
deserts, in the depths of the Thebaid. The ascetes became 
hermits, anchorites ; this was the second form of the monastic 
life. 

After some time, from causes which have left no traces be- 
hind them — ^yielding, perhaps, to the powerful attraction of 
some more peculiarly celebrated hermit, of Saint Anthony, 
for instance, or perhaps simply tired of complete isolation, 
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the anchorites collected together, built their huts side by side, 
and while continuing to live each in his own abode, performed 
their religious exercises together, and began* to form a regular 
community. It was at this time, as it would seem, that they 
first received the name of monks.* 

By and bye they made a further step ; instead of remaining 
in separate huts, they collected in one edifice, under one roof : 
the association was more closely knit, the common life more 
complete. They became cenobites / this was the fourth form 
of the monastic institution, its definitive from, that to which 
all its subsequent developments were to adapt themselves. 

At about this period we see arising, for the conduct of 
these houses of cenobites, for these monasteries, a certain dis- 
cipline mutually agreed upon, certain written rules, directing 
the exercises of these small societies, and laying down the 
obligations of their members ; among these primitive rules 
of the eastern monks, the most celebrated are those of Saint 
Anthony, Saint Macharius, Saint Hilarius, and Saint Paco- 
mus ; all these rules are brief and general, directed to a few 
leading circumstances of life, but without any pretension to 
govern the whole life ; they are precepts, in fact, rather than 
rules, customs, rather than laws. The ascetes, the hermits, 
and the other different classes of monks, continued to subsist, 
concurrently with the cenobites, in all the independence of 
their first condition. 

The spectacle of such a life, of so much rigidity and en- 
thusiasm, of sacrifice and of liberty, strongly excited the 
imagination of the people. The monks were multiplied with 
a prodigious rapidity, and varied to infinity. As you may 
suppose, I shall not enter into the detail of all the forms 
which, under this name, were taken by the exaltation of the 
faithful ; I shall only indicate the extreme terms, so to speak, 
of the career which it ran through, and its two effects, at once 
the most strange and the most various. While, under the 
name of MessaUans^ or •tJx'ro, numerous bands of fanatics 
overran Mesopotamia, Armenia, &c., rejecting the legal wor- 
ship, merely celebrating irregular spontaneous prayer, and 
abandoning themselves in the towns, upon public places, to 
all sorts of extravagances ; others, in order to separate them- 



1 Monachus, novaxos* from fiovos, alone. 

2 Cenobitae, K9i»o0toi, from koivou common, and 0ios^ life. 
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lelyes mcnre oompletely from all human interoourse, esUu 
blished themaelyes, after the example of Saint Simeon of 
Antioch, on the summit of a column, and under the name of 
ttyUteSy devoted their life to this fantastical isolation; and 
neither one nor the other were in want of admirers and 
imitators.^ 

In the last half of the fotirth century, the rule of Saint 
Basil brought some regularity into the new institution. 
Digested into the form of answers to questions of all kinds,' 
it soon became the general discipline of the monasteries of the 
west— of all those, at least, which had neither any entirety ncMP 
fixity. Such could not fail to be the result of the influence 
of the secular clergy over the monastic life, of which the most 
illustrious bishops. Saint Athanasius, Saint Basil, Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen, and numerous others, then declared 
themselves the patrons. This patronage could not fail to 
introduce into it more order and system. Still, the monaste- 
ries remained purely lay associations — strangers to the clergy, 
to its functions, to its rights. For the monks, there was no 
ordination, no ecclesiastical engagements. Their dominant 
characteristic was always religious exaltation and liberty. 
They entered into the association, they went out from it, they 
chose their own abode, their own austerities ; enthusiasm took 
the form and entered the path which pleased it. The monks, 
in 3 word, had nothing in common with the priests, except 
their doctrines and the respect with which they inspired the 
population. 

Such was the state of the monastic institution in the east 
at the last half of the fourth century. It was somewhere 
about this period that it was introduced into the west. Saint 
Athanasius, driven from his see, retired to Rome f he took 
there with him some monks, and there celebrated their virtues 
and glory. His accounts, and the spectacle offered by the 
first monks, or those who followed their example, were ill 
received by the western population. Paganism was still 
very strong in the west, especially in Italy. The superior 
classes who had abandoned its doctrines wished at least to 
preserve its manners, and a part of the inferior orders still 



^ There were stylites in the east down to the twelfth ctntvy. 
It contained 203 questions, and as many answers. 
•In 341. 
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preserved its prejudices. The monks, at their first aj^ar- 
ance, were then an object of contempt and of anger. At the 
funeral of Blesilla, a young Roman nun, who died, it was 
said, from excessive fasting, in 384, the people cried : << When 
will they drive this detestable race of monks from the town ? 
Why do they not stone them ? Why don't they throw them 
into the river 1" It is St. Jerome who records these popular 
ebullitions.^ 

" In the cities of Africa," says Salvienus, " and more espe- 
cially in Carthage, no sooner did a man in a cloak make his 
appearance, pale, and with his head shaved, than the miser- 
able infidel populace assailed him with curses and abuse ; 
and if some servant of God, from the monasteries of Egypt, or 
the holy city of Jerusalem, or the venerable retreat of some 
hermitage, proceeded to that city to fulfil some pious duty, the 
people pursued him with odious insults, ridiculing and hissing 
him.* 

I have already, mentioned Rutilius Numatianus, a Gaulish 
poet, who resided for a long time at Rome, and has left us a 
poem, celebrating his return t6 his native country; in the 
course of this poem, he says, in reference to the Isle of 
Gorgona : 

"I defest those rocks, scene of the recent shipwreck of one 
I hold dear : it was there a fellow-townsman of my own de- 
scended living into the tomb. He was one of our own nobles, 
possessor of a splendid fortune, blessed in a happy and dig- 
nified marriage; but, impelled by madness, he abandoned 
Grod and men, and now, a credulous exile, foolishly takes 
delight in a foul retreat in this island. Unfortunate man, 
who seeks celestial food amidst filthy garbage, and, more cruel 
to himself than are his oiSended gods, persists in his miserable 
solitude. This Christian sect, with its delusions, is more fatal 
than are the poisons of Circe : these only change the body ; 
that perverts the mind.'^ 

Rutilius, I admit, was a pagan, but numbers of men in the 
west were so too, and received the same impressions. 

Meantime, the revolution which had filled the east with 
monks, pursued its course in the west, bringing about gra- 
dually the same results. Paganism after awhile disappeajred, 



» Letters to Paul, Lett. 22, a/. 25. 

* Be GubemaHone Dei, viii., 4. t Itin. i., 517. 
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and the new creed, the new manners^ todc possession of 
society at large ; and the monastic life, as in the east, had 
soon the greatest bishops for patrons, the whole population 
for admirers. St> Ambrose at Milan, St. Martin at Tour^ 
St. Augustin in Afirica, celebrated its praises, and themselves 
founded monasteries. St. Augustin drew up a sort of rule 
for the nuns of his diocese, and ere long the institution was in 
foil vigor throughout the west. 

It assumed there, however, from the outset, as I have 
already had occasion to observe^ a peculiar character. Un- 
doubtedly the original desire was to imitate what had taken 
place in the east, and minute inquiries were made into the 
discipline and manners of the eastern monasteries ; a descrip- 
tion of these, as you are aware, formed the materials of two 
books, published at Marseilles by Cassienus ; and in the 
establishment of many of the new mcMiasteries, great pains 
were taken to conform to them. But the genius of the 
western character differed far too widely from that of the 
east for the difference not to be stamped upon the respective 
regulations. The desire for retirement, for contemplation, 
for a marked rupture with civil society, was the source and 
fundamental trait of the eastern monks : in the west, on the 
contrary, and » especially in southern Graul, where, at the 
commencement of the fifth century, the principal monasteries 
were founded, it was in order to live in common, with a view 
to conversation as well as to religious edification, that the first 
monks met. The monasteries of Lerens, of Saint Victor, and 
many others, were espedally great schools of theology, the 
focuses of intellectual movement. It was by no means with 
solitude or with mortification, but with discussion and activity, 
that they there concerned themselves. 

And not only was this diversity of situation and turn of 
mind in the east and west real, but <5ontemporaries them- 
selves observed it, paid attention to it ; and in laboring to 
extend the monastic instituticm in the west, clear-sighted 
men took care to say that it was^ not necessary to servilely 
imitate the east, and to explain the reasons why. In point of 
fasts and austerities, the rules of the western monasteries 
were, in general, less rigid. " Much eatinc," said Sulpicius 
Sever us, " is gormandizing among the Greeks, natural among 
the Gauls."^ 

^ Sulp. Sev.,Dial. i.,8. 
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" Hie rigor of winter," says Cassien also, " does not permit 
us to be contented with light stockings, nor with a coat with- 
out sleeves, nor with a mere tunic ; and he who shall present 
himself clothed in a small cloak, or in a thin mantle of goat's 
hair, will be laughed at instead of edifying."* 

Another cause no less contributed to give a new direction 
to the monastic institution in the west. It was only in the 
first half of the fiflh century that it spread ^ and really esta- 
blished itself there. Now, at this epoch, the monasteries of the 
east had already taken their full development ; all the extrava- 
gances of ascetic exaltation had already there given a spec- 
tacle to the world. The great bishops of the west, the chiefe 
of the church and of mind in Europe, whatever their religious 
ardor, were struck by these excesses of the rising monachism, 
the acts of folly to which it led, the vices which it oflen covered. 
Certainly no native of the west had more religious enthu- 
siasm, a more lively, more oriental imagination, nor a more 
fiery character, than Saint Jerome. He was, however, by no 
means blind to the faults and dangers of the monastic life, 
such as it was c^ered by the east. I will read some pas- 
sages in which he expresses his thoughts upon this subject ; 
they are among the number of the most interesting docu- 
ments of the period, and which give us the best information 
upon it. "There are monks," says he, "who, from the 
dampness of the cells, from immoderate fasts, from the weari- 
ness of solitude, from excess of reading, fall into melancholy, 
and have more need of the remedies of Hippocrates, than 
of our advice ... I have seen persons of both sexes, in whom 
the understanding has been affected with too much abstinence, 
especially among those who live in cold and damp cells ; 
they no longer knew what they did, nor how to conduct 
themselves, nor when they should speak, nor when keep 
silence."^ 

And elsewhere : — 

" I have seen men who, renouncing the age only in habits 
and name, have changed nothing of their old way of life. 
Their fc»rtune is rather increased than diminished. They 
have the same cohorts of slaves, the same pomp of banquets. 



1 Cassien, de Jnatit. ccmob., 1. ii. 

s Saint Jerome, lett. 95 (a/. 4), ad Buatieum, 97 (a/. 8), ad De- 
metriadem. 
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It k gold that they eat upon miserable dishes of delf or 
day ; and amid the swarms of their servants, they have them- 
selves called solitaries."^ 

'< Avoid also men whom thou shah see loaded with chains, 
with the beard of a goat, a black cloak, and feet naked in 
spite of cold . . . They enter into the houses of the nobles ; 
they deceive poor women loaded with ans ; they are always 
learning, and never arrive at the knowlec^e of truth ; they 
feign sorrow, and, apparently abandoned to long &sts, they 
make amends at night by secret feasts/'^ 

And again : — 

" I blush to say it, from the bottom of our cells we condemn 
the world ; while rolling in sackcloth and ashes, we pronounce 
our sentences upon bishops. What means this pride of a 
king under the tunic of a penitent ? . . . . Pride quickly 
creeps into solitude : that man has fasted a little ; he has 
seen no one ; he already thinks himself a weighty personage ; 
he forgets what he is, whence he came, where he goes ; and 
his heart and language already wander on all sides. Contrary 
to the will of the apostle, he judges other people's servants ; 
he goes wherever his gluttony leads him ; li6 sleeps as long 
and as often as he pleases ; he respects no one ; he does what- 
ever he chooses ; he looks down on every one else as inferior 
from himself ; he is oftener out in the town than in his cell, 
and while he affects retiring modesty amongst his brethren, 
in the public streets he thrusts himself against any pas- 
senger.'*^ 

Thus, the most impassioned, the most enthusiastic of the 
fathers of the west was not unacquainted either with the 
insanity, hypocrisy, or the intolerable pride which fronj that 
time the monastic life gave birth to ; and characterized them 
with that indignant good sense, that satirical ahd passionate 
eloquence which is his characteristic ; and he denounced them 
loudly, for fear of the contagion. 

Many of the most illustrious bishops of the west, Saint 
Augustin among others, had the same foresight, and wrote in 
the same strain ; they also applied themselves to the preven- 



* Saint Jerome, lett. 95 (a/. 7), ad RusHcum. 
8 Saint Jerome, lett. 18 (a/. 22), ctd Emtochium, 
» Saint Jerome, lett. 15 (a/. 77), ad Marcvm ; 97 (a/. 4), ad Ru»t 
tieum. 
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tkm of the absurd extravagances into which the monks of 
the ea^ had fallen. But in attending to this, in marking 
the insanity or hypocrisy of which the monastic life served as 
the groundwork, they incessantly labored to propagate it. 
It waf a means for them of drawing away from pagan civil 
society, always the same in fact, despite its apparent con- 
versation, a portion of the laity. Without entering into the 
clergy, the monks followed the same path, served the same 
influence ; the patronage of the bishops could not be wanting 
to them. Had it been wanting to them, their progress pro- 
bably would not have been diminished. It was not to any 
ecclesiastical combination, nor even to the movement and the 
particular direction that Christianity might impress upon 
men's imaginations, that the monastic life owed its origin. 
The general state of society at this epoch, was its true source. 
It was tainted with three vices, idleness, corruption, and un- 
happiness. Men were unoccupied, perverted, and a prey to all 
kinds of miseries ; this is the reason that we find so many 
turning monks. A laborious, honest, or happy people, would 
never have entered into this life. When human nature could 
not fully and harmoniously display itself, when man could not 
pursue the true aim of his destiny, it was then that his de- 
velopment became eccentric, and that, rather than accept 
riiin, he cast himself, at all risks, into the strangest situations. 
In order to live and aqt in a regular and reasonable manner, 
mankind requires that the facts, in the midst of which it lives 
and acts, should be, to a certain degree, reasonable, regular ; 
that its faculties should find employment, that its condition 
should not be too austere, that the spectacle of general cor- 
ruption and abasement should not rebel against, should not 
desolate strong souls, in which morality cannot be deadened. 
The weariness, the disgust at an enervated perversity, and 
the desire to fly from the public miseries, is what made the 
monks of the east far more than the particular character of 
Christianity or an access of religious exaltation. These same 
circumstances existed in the west ; Italian, Gaulish, African 
society, amidst the fall of the Empire, and the devastations of 
the barbarians, was as unhappy^ as depraved, as idle, as that 
of Asia Minor or Egypt. The true causes of the continual 
extension of the monastic life were, therefore, the same in 
both countries, and must have produced in them the same 
effects. 

Despite the diversities which I have remarked, the simili- 
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tude was also very great, and the counsels of die most illustri- 
OU8 bishops did not prevent the extravagances of the monks 
of the east from finding imitators in the west. Neither her- 
mits, recluses, nor any of the pious follies of the ascetic life 
were wanting in Gaul. Saint Senoch, a barbarian by birth, 
retired into the environs of Tours, inclosed himself within 
four walls, so close together, that he could make no movement 
with the lower part of his person, and lived many years in 
this situation, an object of veneration to the surrounding popu- 
lation. 

The recluses, Caluppa in Auvergne, Patroclus in the terri- 
tory of Langres, Hospitius in Provence, were not quite so ad- 
mirable ; still their celebrity was great, as were their austeri- 
ties.^ Even the stylites had competitors in the west ; and the 
account Which Gregory of Tours has left us concerning them, 
paints the manners of the times with so much truth and inte- 
rest, that I must read it to you entire. Gregory gives an ac- 
count of his own conversation with the monk Wulfilaich, doubt- 
less a barbarian, as his name indicates, and who was the first 
in the west to attempt setting up as a rival for Saint Simeon 
of Antioch. 

" I went into the territory of Treves," says Wulfilaich to 
Gregory ; " * I there constructed, with my own hands, upon 
this mountain, the little dwelling which you see. I found 
there an image of Diana, which the people of the place, still 
infidels, adored as a divinity. I raised a column upon which 
I remamed with great suffering, and without any kind of 
shoes or stockings ; and when the winter season arrived, I 
was so affected witli the rigors of the frost, that very often the 
nails have fallen from my feet, and frozen water has hung 
from my beard in the form of candles ; for this country has 
the reputation of often having very severe winters.' We ear- 
nestly asked him to say what was his nourishment and drink, 
and how he had overthrown the idol of the mountain ; he 
said — * My food was a little bread and herbs, and a small 
quantity of water. But a large number of people ftom the 
neighboring villages began to flock towards me ; I continually 
preached to them that Diana did not exist ; that the idol and 
the other objects to which they thought it their duty to ad- 
dress worship, were absolutely nothing. I also repeated to 

1 See Gregory of Tours, vol. i., p. 231, 312, in my ColleeHon 4e» 
MSmoires relattfs & V Histoire de France, 
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them that those caaticles which they usually sang while 
drinkiag, and amidst their debaucheries, were unworthy of 
the Divinity, and that it would be far better if they offered 
the sacrifices of their praises to the all-powerful Grod who made 
heaven and earth ; I also often prayed the Lord to deign to 
overthrow the idol, and draw these peqple from their errors. 
The mercy of the Lord worked upon those gross minds, and 
disposed them, lending an ear to my words, to quit their idols, 
and follow the Lord. I assembled some of them, in order that 
I might, with their help, thrown down the immense image 
which I could not destroy by my own strength. I had alrea- 
dy broken the other idols, which was more easy. Many as- 
sembled around the statue of Diana ; they threw cords around 
it, and began to pull ; but all their efforts could not break it. 
I then went to the cathedral, threw myself upon the ground, 
and with tears implored the Divine mercy to destroy by the 
powers of Heaven, what earthly efforts did not suffice to throw 
down. After my prayer I left the cathedral, and immediately 
returned to the laborers ; I took the cord, and we immediately 
recommenced pulling. At the first effort the idol fell to the 
ground ; it was afterwards broken, and reduced to powder by 
iron mallets I felt disposed to return to my ordi- 
nary way of life ; but the bishops, who wished to strengthen 
me, in order that I might continue more perfectly the work 
which I had commenced, came to me and said : — * The way 
that you have chosen is not the right way ; you are unwor- 
thy, and cannot be. compared with Saint Simeon of Antioch, 
who lived upon his column. Besides, the situation ot the 
place does not permit of a like amount of suffering ; descend 
rather, and live with the brothers that you have assembled.' 
At these words, that I might not be accused of disobedience 
towards the bishop, I descended, and I went with them, and 
also took some repast with them. One day, the bishop having 
despatched me to some distance from the village, sent laborers 
with hatchets, chisels, and hammers, and threw down the 
column on which I used to live. When I returned the next 
day, I found all destroyed ; I wept bitterly ; but I did not 
wish to re-establish what was destroyed, for fear of being ac- 
cused of going against the orders of the bishops ; and firom 
that time I have remained here, and contented myself with 
living with my brothers.* "* 

* Greg, of Tours, vol. i., p. 440—444. 
25 
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All is equally remarkable ui this aeoount, botii the eser- 
getic devotion and the inward enthusiaeon of the hermit, aad 
the good sense, perhaps with a touch of jealousy, of the 
bishops ; we meet in it at once the influence of the east, and 
the peculiar character of the west. And as the bishop of 
Treves repressed the insanity of the stylites, so Saint Au* 
gustin assailed hypocrisy wandering under the monkish 
cloak. 

" The subtle enemy of mankind," says he, " has every- 
where disoersed hypocrites under the features of monks ; they 
overrun tne provinces, where no one has sent them, wander- 
ing in every direction, not establishing themselves, staying 
nowhere. Some go about selling relics of martyrs ; theit is to 
say, if they be relics of martyrs ; others show their robes and 
their phylacteries !"^ 

I might cite many other examples in which this twa-fM 
fact, the resemblance and the difierence <^ the east and the 
west, is likewise marked. Amidst these ec^ntricities, through 
these alternations of folly and wisdom, the prepress c^the hmv ' 
nastic institution continued ; the number of monks went on 
increasing ; they wandered or became fixed, they excited the 
nation by their preachings, or edified it by the spectacle of 
their life. From day to day they received greater admira- 
tion and respect ; the idea became est£kblkbed ^lat this was 
the perfection of Christian conduct. They were proposed as 
models for the clergy ; already some of them had been or- 
dained, in order to make them priests or even bishops ; and 
yet they were still laity, preserving a great degree of liberty, 
contracting no kind of religious engagement, ^ways distinct 
from the clergy, oflen even purposely separating from it. 

" It is the ancient advice of the fethers," says Cassien, 
" advice which endures, that a monk, at any cost, must fly 
bishops and women, for neither women nor bishops allow a 
monk who has once become familiar with them, to rest in 
peace in his cell, nor to fix his eyes on pure and celestial doc- 
trine, contemplating holy things."^ 

So much liberty and power, so strong an influence over the 
people and such an absence of general forms, of r^ular or* 
ganization, could not fail to give rise to great disorcbr. The 



' Saint Augu^tin, de Opere Manae.t c. 38. 
* Ctaa^en, de Jnstii, cmnob,, xi. 17* 
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necessity of putting an end to it, of assembling these missiona- 
ries, these solitaries, these recluses, these cenobites, who 
every day became more numerous, and were neither of the 
people nor the clergy, under a common government, under 
one discipline, was strongly felt. 

Towards the end of the fifth century, in 480, there was bom 
in Italy, at Nursia, in the du^y of Spoleto, of a wealthy and 
considerable family, the man destined to resolve this problem, 
to give to the monks of the west the general rule for which 
they waited ; I speak of Saint Benedict. At the age of twelve 
years he w|is sent to Rome to prosecute his studies. This 
was the time of the fall of the Empire, and the great troubles 
of Italy ; the Heruli and the Ostrogoths disputed for its pos- 
session ; Theodoric drove out Odoacer ; Rome was incessantly . 
taken, re-taken, threatened. In 494, Benedict, scarcely 
twelve years of age, left it with Cyrilla, his nurse ; and a 
short tim. fterwards, we find him a hermit in the depths of 
a cavern, at Subiaco, in the Campagna di Roma. 

As to why this child retired there, how he lived, nothing is 
known ; for his legend, our only account, places at every step 
a moral wonder, or a miracle, properly so called. However 
this may have been, at the end of a certain period, the life of 
Benedict, his youth and his austerities, attracted the shepherds 
of the neighborhood ; he preached to them ; and the power 
of his word and the authority of his example, the always 
numerous concourse of auditors, soon rendered him celebrated. 
In 510, the neighboring monks of Vicovaro wished to 
have, him for their chief; he at first refused, telling the 
monks that their conduct was disorderly, that they abandoned 
themselves in their house to all kinds of excesses, that they 
shouM undertake reformation and submit themselves to a very 
severe rule. They persisted, and Benedict became abbot of 
Vicovaro. 

He, in effect, undertook with invincible energy the refor- 
mation which he had spoken of; as he had foreseen, the monks 
were soon tired of a reformer. The struggle between them 
and him became so violent that they attempted to poison him 
in the chalice. He perceived it by a miracle, says the legend ; 
quitted the monastery, and retook to his hermit life at 
Subiaco. 

His renown spread far ; not only the shepherds, but laymen 
of every condition, and wandering monks, assembled to live 
near him. Equitius and Tertullus, noble Romans, sent their 
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sons, Maurus and Placidud to Mm; Maurus at the age of 
twelve, Placidus quite an infant. He founded monasteries 
around his cavern. In 520, it appears that he had founded 
twelve, each comjposed of twelve monks, in which he began to 
try the ideas and institutions by which, in his opinion, die 
monastic life should be regulated. 

But the same spirit of insuk)rdination and jealousy which 
had driven him from the monastery of Vicovaro was soon 
manifested in those which he had himself just founded. A 
monk named Flotentius raised up enemies against him, laid 
snares for him. Benedict was irritated, and a second time 
renounced the struggle, and, taking some of his disciples, 
among others, Maurus and Placidus, he retired, in 528, to 
the frontiers of the Abruzzi and the Terra di Lavoro, near 
Cassino. 

He there found what the hermit Wulfilalch, whose history I 
have just mentioned, found near Treves, paganism still in ex- 
istence, and the temple and statue of Apollo standing on 
Mount Cassino, a hill which overlooks the town. Benedict 
overthrew the temple and the statue, extirpated paganism, 
collected numerous disciples, and founded a new monastery. 

It was here, where he remained and ruled to the end of bis 
life, that he entirely applied himself to, and published, his 
Rules of Monastic Life. It soon became, as every one knows, 
the general, and almost only law of the monks of the west. 
It was by this rule of Saint Benedict that the western monas- 
tical institution was reformed, and received its definitive form. 
Let us stop here, then, and examine with some care this small 
code of a society which has played so important a part in the 
history of Europe. 

The author commences by explaining the state of the 
western monks at this epoch ; that is to say, at the beginning 
of the sixth century : 

" It is well known," says he, " that there are four kinds 
of monks ; firstly, the ccnobiteSf those who live in a monas- 
tery, under a ruler or abbot. The second kind is that of the 
anchorites, that is to say, hermits ; those who, not firom the 
fervor of a novice, but by long proof of the monastic life, 
have already learned, to the great profit of many people, to 
combat against the devil, and who, well prepared, go out 
alone from the army of their brothers to engage in a single 

combat. The third kind of monks is that of the 

sarabaifrs, who, not being tried by any rule, nor by any 
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lessons of experience, as gold is tried in the furnace, and 
similar rather to the sof) nature of lead, by their works keep 
fealty to the age, and lie to God by their tonsure. We meet 
these to the number of two, three, or more, without pastor, not 
caring about the sheep of the Lord, but merely their own 
particular flock ; their l€wv is their desire ; what they think 
or prefer, that they call holy ; what does not please them they 
say is not permitted. The fourth kind is that of the monkis 
who are called gyrovagi, who, during their whole life, inhabit 
various cells for three or four days, in various provinces, 
always wandering — never settled, obeying the bent of their 
luxuries and the debaucheries of gormandizing, and in every 
respect worse than the sarabaites. It is much better to hold 
our peace than to speak of their miserable way of life : pass- 
ing them in silence, let us, with Grod's aid, regulate the strong 
association of the cenobites.'' 

The facts thus established, the rule of Saint Benedict is 
divided into seventy-three chapters, namely : 

Nine chapters concerning the moral and general duties of 
the brothers; 

Thirteen concerning religious duties and offices ; 

Twenty-nine concerning discipline, faults, penalties, &c. ; 

Ten concerning the internal government and administra- 
tion; 

Twelve concerning various subjects, as guests, brothers 
travelling, dec. ; 

That IS, — 1. nine chapters on the moral code; 2. thirteen 
on the religious ; 3. twenty-nine of the penal code or disci- 
pline ; 4. ten of the political code ; 5. twelve upon various 
subjects. 

Let us take each of these small codes, and see what prin^ 
ciples dominate in them, what was the meaning and compass 
of the reformation which their author brought about. 

1. With regard to the moral and general duties of monks, 
the points upon which the whole rule of Saint Benedict rests 
are, self-denial, obedience, and labor. Some of the monks of 
the west had often endeavored to introduce labor into their 
life ; but the attempt had never become general, was never 
followed up. This was the great revolution which Saint 
Benedict made in the monastic institution ; he especially in- 
troduced manual and agricultural labor into it. The Bene- 
dictine monks were the agriculturists of Europe ; they 
cleared it on a large scale, associating agrici^ure vim 
25* 
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pteBchkas* A colony, a swarm of monks, not very nume- 
rous at nret, transported themselves into uncultivated places, 
or almost so, often into the midst of a still pagan population, 
into Grermany, for example, or Brittany ; and there, at once 
missionaries and laborers, they accomplished their two-fold 
task, often attended with as much danger as fatigue. This is . 
how Saint Benedict regulated the employment of the day in 
his monasteries ; you will see that labor there occupied a 
great place : 

'< Laziness is the enemy of the soul, and consequently the 
brothers should, at certain times, occupy themselves in manual 
labor ; at others, in holy reading. We think that this should 
be thus regulated. From Easter to the month of October, 
after the first prime, they should work, nearly to the fourth 
hour, at whatever may be necessary : from the fourth hour, 
nearly to the sixth, they shall apply themselves to reading. 
After the sixth hour, on leaving the table, they shall repose 
quietly in their beds : or if any one wishes to read, let him 
read, but in such a manner as not to disturb others : ajod let 
nones be said at the middle of the eighth hour. Let them 
work till vespers at whatever there may be to do ; and if the 
poverty of the place, necessity, oyr the harvest keep them con- 
stantly employed, let them not mind that^ for they are truly 
monks if they live by manual labor, as our brothers the 
apostles did ; but let ever3rthing be done with moderation, for 
the sake of the weak. 

" From the month of October, until the beginning of Lent, 
let them be occupied in reading until the second hour ; at 
the second let them sing tierce, and until nones let all work 
at what is enjoined them ; at the first stroke of nones let 
them quit work, and be ready the moment the second stroke 
shall sound. After repast, let them read or recite the 
psalms. 

" During Lent, let them read from the morning until the 
thini hour, and let them then work as they shall be ordered, 
until the tenth hour. During Lent, all shall receive books 
from the library, which they shall read pne after another all 
through. These books shall be given at the commencement 
of Lent. Especially let one or two ancients be chosen to go 
through the monastery at the hours when the brothers are 
occupied in reading, and let them see if they find any negli- 
geott brother who abandons himself to repose, or to conversa- 
tuu^ who in no way applies himself to readings who is not 
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oidy useless to himself bul who distracts the Others. If oiiec^ 
the kind is fi>UDd, let bim be reprimanded once or twice ; if he 
do not amend, let him be sufc|jected to the regulated correction, 
m order to intimidate the others. On Sunday let all be occu- 
pied in reading, except those who are selected for various 
functions. If any one be negligent or lazy, so that he neither 
wishes nor is able to meditate or read, let some labor be en. 
joined upon him, so thcU he may not remain doing nothing. 
As regards infirm or delicate brothers, let some work or em- 
ployment be imposed, so that they may neither be lazy nor 
loaded witii the seventy of the work. .... Their weakness 
should be taken into consideration by the abbot. "^ 

Together with labor, Saint Benedict prescribes passive 
obedience o£ the mcmks to their superiors : a rule less new, 
and which prevailed also among the monks of the east, but 
which he laid down in a much more express manner, and 
more vigorously developing its consequences. It is impossi- 
ble, in studying the history of Buropean civilization, not to be 
listonished at the part which is there played by this idea, and 
not curiously to seek its origin. Of a surety, Europe re- 
ceived it neither from Greece, ancient Rome, the Germans, 
nor from Christianity, properlv so called. It began to appear 
under the Roman empire, and arose out of the worship of the 
imperial majesty. But it was in the monastic institution that 
it was truly aggrandised and developed ; it is from thence 
that it set out to spread itself into modern civilization. That 
is die fatal present that the nKmks made to Europe, and 
which so long altered or enervated its virtues. This princi- 
ple is incessantly repeated in the rule of St. Benedict. Many 
chapters, entitled, De obedientia, de humilitate, 4*c., announce 
and comment upon it in detail. Here are two which will 
show to what a point the rigor of application was pressed. 
Chapter sixty-eight, entitled, If a broAer is ordered to ant^ 
iking impossible, is thus expressed : 

'' If by chance an^rthing difficult or impossible be imposed 
upon a brother, let him receive with all mildness and obedi- 
ence the command which is imposed upon him. If he sees 
that the thing »q:tirely surpasses the extent of his power, let 
him exj^ain fitly and patiently to his superior the reason of 
the impossibili^, not inflamed with pdde, not resisting, not 
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ooBtnuHodng. If, after his obs^rvaCioii, the prior perasfs 
in his c^inion and his command, let the disciple know that 
it ought to be so, and, confiding in the aid of God, let him 
obey°' 

Chapter sixty-nine is entitled, That in a monast&ry na one 
must defend another, and goes on to say : — 

*' It is necessary to be very careful that, upon no pretext, 
a monk dare in the monastery defend another, or, so to speak, 
protect him, even when he shall be related by the ties of 
blood ; let this in no manner be dared by the monks, be- 
cause it might lead to grave and scandalous occurrences. 
If any one transgress in this, let him be severely repri- 
mandled." 

Self-denial is the natural consequence of passive obedience. 
Whoever is bound to obey absolutely, and on every occasion, 
exists not ; all personality is torn from him. The rule of 
Saint Benedict formally establishes the interdictioii oi all 
property as well as all personal will. 

** It is especially necessary to extirpate from the monastery, 
and unto tlie very root, the vice of any one possessing uiy- 
thing in particular. Lfet no person dare to give or receive 
without the order of the abbot, nor have anything of his own 
peculiar property, not a book, nor tablets, nor a pen, nor any- 
thing whatsoever ; for it is not permitted them even to have 
their body and their will under their own power.'** 

Can individuality be more completely abolished 1 

2. I shall not detain you with Ae thirteen chapters which 
regulate wordiip and the religious offices ; they do not give 
rise to any important observation. 

3. Those which treat of discipline and penalties, on the 
contrary, require our best attention. It is Ijere that perhaps 
the most considerable of the changes brought about by Saint 
Benedict into the monastic institution appears, the introduc- 
tion of solemn and perpetual vows. Hitherto, although the 
entering into the monastery gave reason to presume Uie in- 
tention of remaining there, although the mcmk ccmtracted a 
kind of moral obligation which daily tended to take great 
fixity, still no vow, no formal engagement, was yetpronounced« 
It was Saint Benedict who introduced them, and made them 
the basis of the monastic life, of which the primitive charac- 
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tet thas entirely disappeared. This character was exaltation 
and liberty ; perpetual vows, which could not long delay 
being placed under the care of the public power, sul^ituted 
a law, an institution. 

" Let him who is to be received," says the rule of Saint 
Benedict, " promise in the oratory, before Grod and his Saints, 
the perpetuity of his stay, the reformation of his manners and 
obedience. Let a deed be made of this promise, in the name 
of the saints whose relics are deposited there, and in presence 
of the abbot. Let him write this deed with his own hand, 
or, if he cannot write, let another, at his request, write it for 
him, and let the novice put a cross to it, and with his own 
hand deposit the deed upon the altar."^ 

The word novice reveals another innovation to us ; a novi- 
ciate was, in fact, the natural consequence of the perpetuity 
of vows, and Saint Benedict, who, to an exalted imagination 
and an ardent character, joined much good sense, and practical 
sagacity, failed not to prescribe it. Its duration was more 
than a year. They read by degrees the whole rule to the 
novice, saying to him : " Here is the law under which you 
wish to strive ; if you can observe it, enter ; if you cannot, 
go freely." Upon the whole, the conditions and forms of 
trial are evidently conceived in a spirit of sincerity, and with 
the intention of being well assured that the will of the can- 
didate was real and strong. 

4. As regards the political code, the government itself of 
the monasteries, the rule of Saint Benedict offers a singular 
mixture of despotism and liberty. Passive obedience, as you 
have just seen, is its Hmdamental principle ; at the same time 
the government is elective ; the abbot is always chosen by 
the brothers. When once this choice is made, they lose all 
liberty, they fall under the absolute dominion of their su- 
perior, but of the superior whom they have elected, and of 
no other. 

Moreover, in imposing obedience on the monks, the rule 
orders that the abbot consult, them. Chapter IIL, entitled 
Tftai the advice of the brothers must be taken, expressly says: 
' " Whenever anything of importance is to take place in the 
monastery, let the abbot convoke the whole congregation, 
and say what the question js, and after having heard the 
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advice of the Iwothers, he shatt think oi it ^mrt, and shall do 
as appears to him most suitable. We say call all the brothers 
to the council, because Grod often reveals by the youngest 
what is most valuable. Let the brothers give their advice 
in all submission, and let diem not venture to defend it ob- 
stinately ; let the affair depend upon the will of the abbot, 
and let aU obey what he thinks beneficial. But as it b suit- 
aUe that the disciple should obey the master, so it is desira* 
ble that the latter should regulate all thii^ with prudence 
and justice. Let the rule be followed in everything, and let 
no one dare to break it. 

" If trifling things are to be done in the interior of the 
monastery, let them take the c^vice of the ancients alone." 

Thus in this singular government, election, deliberation, 
and absolute power were coexistent. 

5. The chapters which treat of various subjects have 
nothing remarkable, except a character of good sense and 
nukiness, which is also seen in many other parts of the rule, 
and with which it is impossible not to be struck. The moral 
thouffht and seneral discipline of it are severe ; but, in the 
detaus of life, it is humane and moderate ; more humane, 
more moderate than the Roman law, than the barbaric laws, 
than the general manners of the times. I do not doubt but 
that the brothers, confined within a monastery, were governed 
by an authority upon the whole more reasonable, and in a 
mann^ less severe, than they would have been in civil 
socbty. 

Saint Benedict was so impressed with the necessity fer a 
mild and moderate rule, that the preface which he has annexed 
to it finishes with these words : 

" We wish thus to institute a school for the service of the 
Lord, and we hope we have not put into this institution any- 
thing harsh or painful ; but if^ after the council of equity, 
anything for the correction of vice, or maintenance of charity, 
is found in it which is rather too harsh, do not, alarmed at 
that, flee the path of salvation.; at its commencement it is 
always narrow ; but by the progress of a regular life, and 
faith, the heart dilates, and runs with an ineflable sweetness 
into the way of Gkxi's commandments.^ 

It was in 528 that Saint Benedict gave forth his rule : in 
548, the time of his deatii, it had already spread into all parts 
of Europe. Saint Placidus carried it into Sicily, others into 
Spain. Saint Maurus, the cherished disciple of Saint Bene- 
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diet, introduced it into France. At the request of Innocent, 
bishop of Mans, he set out from Mount Cassino at the end of 
the year 542, while Saint Benedict still lived. When he 
arrived at Orleans, in 543, Saint Benedict na longer lived, 
but the institution did not the less pursue its course. The 
first monastery founded by Saint Maur was that of Glanfeuil, 
in Anjou, or Saint Maur-sur-Loire. At the end of the sixth 
century, the greater part of the French monasteries had 
adopted the same rule ; it had become the general system of 
the monastic order, so that towards the end of the eighth 
century, Charlemagne caused it to be asked in the various 
parts of his empire, if there existed any other kind of monks 
than those of the order of Saint Benedict ? 

We have as yet not studied more than half, so to speak, of 
the revolutions of the monastic institutions at this epoch, their 
internal revolutions, the changes in the regime and legislation 
of nnonasteries, their relations on the one hand with the state, 
on the other with the clergy, their situation in civil society, 
and in ecclesiastical society. This will form the subject of 
oHr next lecture. 
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FIFTEENTH LECTURE. 

The relitioQfl of the monks with the clergy, from the fourth to the 
eiffhth century — Their primitiTe independence-causes of its de- 
cline — 1. In proportion as the number and the power of the monks 
were augmented, the bishops extended their jurisdiction over them 
-—Canons of the councils — 2. The monks demand and obtain privi- 
leges — 3. They aspire to enter into the clergy — ^Differences and con- 
tests conong the monks themselves upon this subject — The bish(^ 
at first repulse their pretensions — ^They give way to them — ^In en- 
tering into the clergy the monks lose their independence — ^Tyranny 
of the bishops over the monasteries — ^Resistance of the monks — 
Charters granted by the bishops to some monasteries — ^The ntonks 
have recourse to the protection of the kings, to that of the popes- 
Character and limits of the intervention — Similarity between the 
struggle of the monasteries against the bishops and that of the com- 
mons against the feudal lords. 

Wb have studied the internal system of monasteries from 
the fi>nrth to the eighth century ; at present let us occupy our- 
selves with their external condition in the church in general, 
with their relations with the clergy. 

As people have been deceived as to the internal state and 
system of monasteries, by forgetting the primitive character 
of monks, who were at first laymen and not ecclesiastics, so 
have they been greatly deceived concerning their situation in 
the church, by forgetting their equally primitive character, 
which was liberty, independence. 

The foundation of a great number of monasteries belonged 
to an epoch, when the monks were already, and for a long 
time had been, inoorporated with the clergy; many were 
founded by a patron, lay or ecclesiastic^, sometimes a bishop, 
sometimes a king, or a great nobleman ; and we see them, 
from their very origin, subject to an authority to which they 
owed their existence. 

It is supposed that it had always been thus, that all the mo- 
nasteries had been the creation of some will foreign and supe- 
rior to that of the congregation itself, and which, more or less, 
had retained its influence. This is entirely to overlodc the 
primitive situation of these establishments, and the true mode 
of their formation. 

The first monasteries were not founded by any mie, — they 
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ibanded themselves* They were not, as at a later period, 
the pious work of some rich and powerful man who was de- 
sirous of building an edifice, joining a church to it, endowing 
it, and calling other men to it, in order that they might there 
lead a religious life. The monastical associations formed 
themselves spontaneously, among equals, by the impulsive 
movement of soul, and without any other aim than that of 
satisfying it. The monks preceded the monastery, its edifices, 
its church, its endowment ; they united, each of his own will, 
and on his own account, without depending upon any one be- 
yond, as free as they were disinterested. 

In meeting, they naturally found themselves, in all that re- 
lated to manners, to doctrines, to religious practices, placed 
under the inspection of the bishops. The secular clergy ex- 
isted before the monasteries ; it was organized ; it had rights, 
a recognized authority ; the monks were subject to it, like 
other Christians. The moral and religious life of the faithful 
was the object of episcopal inspection and censure ; that of 
the monks was in the same case : the bishop was not invested 
with any jurisdiction with regard to them, with any particu- 
lar authority; they were in the general conditi(m of the 
laity — living, however, in great independence, electing their 
superiors, administering the property which they possessed 
in common, without any obligation to any one, without any 
burden upon any one, governing themselves, in a word, as 
they chose. 

Th&T independence, and the analogy between their situa-- 
tion and the rest of the laity was such, that they had no par- 
ticular church, for instance, no church attached to their 
monastery, no priest who celebrated Divine service for them 
especially ; they went to the church of the neighboring city 
or parish, like all the faithful, united to the mass of the popu- 
lation. 

This was the primitive state of the monasteries, the start- 
ing point of their relations with the clergy. They did not 
long remain there : many causes soon concurred to change 
their independence, and unite them more intimately with the 
ecclesiastical corporation. Let us attempt to recognize them, 
and to mark the various degrees of their transition. 

The number and power of the monks continually increased. 

When I say power, I speak of their influence, their moral 

action on the public: for power, properly so called, legal, 

constituted power, the monks were entirely without : but their 

26 
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infloence was daily more visible and more sUroog. For t^s 
reason alone, they attracted a more assiduous and attentive 
inspection on the pcLrt of the bisbqps. The clergy very quick- 
ly understood that it had in Ihem, either formidable rivals, or 
useful instruments. They applied themselves, therefore, at 
an early period, to confine them, and to make use of them* 
The ecclesiastical history of the fiflh century attests the 
continual efforts of the bishops to extend and to confirm their 
jurisdiction over the monks. The general inspection which 
they had a right to exercise over aU the faithful, furnished 
them with a thousand occasions and means* The very liber- 
ty enjoyed by the monks lent them aid, for it gave rise to many 
disorders ; imd the episcopal authority was, of all others, mxM 
naturally called upon to interfere for their repression. It in- 
terposed, therefore, and the acts of the councils of the fifth 
century abound in canons, whose only object is to confirm and 
establish the jurisdiction of the bishops over mcxiasteries. 
The most fundamental is a canon of the cecumenical council 
held at Chalcedonia, in 451, and which enacts: 

*' Those who have sincerely and really embraced the acAi- 
tary lifo shall be suitably honored ; but as some, under the 
i^pearance and name of monks, disturb civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, overrunning towns, and attempting even to insti- 
tute monasteries for themselves, it has pleased us to order that 
no one build or found a monastery without the consent of the 
bishop. 

<< Monks, in every city or district, shall be subject to the 
bishop, remain tranquil, only apply themselves to fastings and 
prayer, and remain in the place where they have renounced 
the world. Let them not meddle with ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs, and interfere in nothing out of doors, and not quit 
their mouasteries, unless, for some necessary work, it be so 
ordered by the bishop of the city."^ 

This text proves that, hitherto, the greater part of the mo- 
nasteries were freely founded by the monks themselves ; but 
this &ct was already considered as an abuse, and the audiori- 

Lof the bishop was formally required. Its necessity, in 
t, became a law, and we read ia the canons of the ccMuicil 
of Agde, held in 506 : 

*' We forbid that new monasteries be founded without the 
consent of the bishop.'" 

In 511, the council of Orleans orders : 

* Council of Chalcedonia, in 451, c. 4. 'lb., c. 58. 
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V Let the abbots, accordiDg to the humility which is suita- 
ble to the religious life, be subjeqt to the power of the bishops ; 
and if they do anything against the rule, let thera be repri- 
manded by the bishops ; and being convoked, they shall meet 
once a yecur in the place chosen by the bishop."^ 

Here the bishop goes further, he makes himself the ruling 
minister even in the interior of monasteries ; it was not from 
him that they held it ; he was not the monastical legislative 
power ; but he took the right of surveying the execution of 
the law there. 

The same council adds : " Let no monk, abandoning, 
through ambition or vanity, the congregation of the mona»> 
tery, dare to construct a separate cell without the permission 
of the bishop, or the consent of the abbot. "^ 

New progress of the episcopal authority : hermits, ancho- 
rites, recluses, attracted more admiration and popular favor 
than the cenobites; the most zealous monks were always 
disposed to quit the interior of the monasteries in order to 
give themselves up to these proud austerities. For some 
time no authority interfered to prevent it, not even that of 
the abbot ; you now see the repressive power sanctioned, not 
only that of the abbot, but of the bishop ; he, too, charged 
both with keeping the monks within the interior of the house, 
and with repressing the external effects of exaltation. 

In 352, a new council of Orleans decrees : 

<< Let abbots who slight the orders of the bishops, not be 
admitted, unless they humbly retract this rebellion."® 

And a year afterwards : 

<< Let the mcxiastery and the discipline of monks be under 
the authority of the bishop of the district in which they are 
situated. 

" Let it not be permitted to abbots to go far from their mo- 
nastery without the permission of the bishop. If they do so, 
let them be regularly corrected by their bishop, according to 
the ancient canons. 

<< Let the bishops take under their care nunneries established 
in their city ; and let them not allow any abbess to do aught 
against the rule of her monastery."^ 

When all these rules were proclaimed, although they did 



* CouB. of Chalcedonia, in 451, c. 19. ■ Coun. of Orleans, c. 23. 
»Ib,c22. . * lb., in 554, c. 1, 2. 3, 5^ 
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not ooDtain anjrthinff very precise, although, as you see, the 
jurisdiction of the bishops was not exactly determined, still 
it was established ; it interfered in the principal points of the 
existence of the monks, in the foundation of monasteries, in 
the observation of their discipline, in the duties of the abbots ; 
and, recognized in principle, although often repulsed in fac^ 
it strengthened itself by exercise. 

The monks themselves concurred to its progression. When 
they had acquired more importance, they claimed a separate 
existence. They complained of being assimilated with the 
simple laity, and confounded with the mass of the faithful ; 
they desired to be established as a distinct corporation, a posi- 
tive institution. Independence and influence were not suffi. 
cient for them — ^privilege was necessary. Now, from whom 
could they obtain it, except from the clergy ? The authority 
of the bishops could alone constitute them separate from the 
religious society in general, and privilege them in its bosom. 
They demanded these privileges, and obtained them, but by 
paying for them. There was one, for instance, very simple, 
that of not going to the church of the parish, of constructing 
one in the interior of the monastery, and there celebrating 
divine service. They granted it to them without difficulty ; 
but it was necessary that priests should do duty in these 
churches ; now the monks were not priests, and had not the 
right of doing duty. They gave them priests, and the exter- 
nal clergy from that time had a place in the interior of mo- 
nasteries ; men were there sent from it as delegates, inspect- 
ors. By this fact alone, the independence of the monks 
already endured a serious blow : they saw, and attempted to 
remedy, the evil ; they demanded that instead of priests sent 
from without, the bishop should ordain some monks priests. 
The clergy consented to it, and under the name of Aiero- 
monacM, the monasteries had priests chosen from out of their 
own body. They were rather less strangers than those who 
came from without, but still they belonged to the secular 
clergy, took its spirit, associated themselves with its interests, 
separated themselves more or less from their brothers ; and 
by this simple distinction, established between the simple 
monks and the priests, between those who were present at 
the service, and those who performed it, the monastic insti* 
tution already lost part of its independence and of its homo- 
geneity. 

The loss was so real that more than one superior of a mo- 
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nastery, more than one abbot perceived it, and attempted to 
repair it, at least to limit it. The rules of many monastic 
orders speak of priests established in the monastery with dis- 
trust, and apply themselves sometimes to restrain their num- 
ber, sometimes the influence of them. 

Saint Benedict, in his, formally inserted two chapters on this 
subject : 

" If an abbot," says he, " wishes to have a priest or a dea- 
con ordained for him, let him select from among his people 
one who is worthy to perform the sacerdotal functions. But 
let him who is ordained guard against all pride, and let him 
not contend against anything which shall be enjoined him by 
the abbot ; let him know that he is even more subject to the 
regular discipline than any other ; that the priesthood is not a 
reason for him to forget obedience and rule ; but let him more 
and more advance in God, and always keep to the functions 
by which he entered into the monastery, except the duties of 
the altar, when even, by choice of the congregation, and the 
will of the abbot, he shall be, by reason of the merits of his 
life, raised to a more elevated rank. Let him know that he 
must observe the rule established by the deans and priors ; 
that if he dare to act otherwise, he shall not be judged as a 
priest but as a rebel. And if, after having been frequently 
warned, he does not correct himself, let the bishop himself be 
called as witness. If he do not amend, and his faults be 
glaring, let him be driven from the monastery, in case he 
will not still submit, nor obey the rule."* 

" If any one of the order of priests ask to be received into 
the monastery, let it not be immediately consented to ; if he 
persist in his request, let him know that he shall submit to 
the whole discipline and rule, and that nothing shall be abated 
him."' 

This rather jealous fear, this vigilance to repress the arro- 
gance of priests, to subject them to the life of monks, was 
also manifested elsewhere, and by other symptoms ; they only 
the better prove the progress of the external clergy in the 
interior of monasteries, and the danger in which it placed 
their ancient independence. 

It had to submit to an entirely different check. Not con- 
tent with being separated from the lay society, and being 



Reg. S. Bened., c. 62. • lb., c. 6a 
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raised above it by their privileges, tiie monks conceived the 
ambition of entering fUlty into the ecclesiastical society, of 
participating in the privileges and power of the clergy. This 
ambition was shown in the monastical institution at a very 
early period. It was not approved of by all. The exalted 
and austere monks, those whose imagination was strongly 
filled with the holiness of the monastic life, and aspired to all 
its glories, were averse to receiving the sacred orders. Some 
regarded the clerical as a woridly life, which deterred them 
from the contemplation of divine things ; the others thought 
themselves unworthy of the priesthood, and did not find them- 
selves in a sufficiently perfect state to celebrate divine ser- 
vice. Hence arose some singular incidents in the relations 
between the monks and the clergy. In the fourth century, 
while Saint Epiphanus was bishop in the island of Cyprus, 
there was a monk in the island named Paulinianus, celebrated 
for his virtues, and in great reputation for sanctity. They 
frequently proposed making him a priest ; he always de- 
clined, saying that he was not worthy of it ; but Saint Epi- 
phanus positively insisted upon consecrating him. He pro- 
ceeded in the following manner : it is himself who gives the 
account : 

" When they celebrated mass in the church of a village near 
our monastery, without his being aware of it, or in the least 
expecting it, we had him seized by a number of deacons, and 
had his mouth held, for fear that, wishing to escape, he should 
adjure us in the name of Christ. We at first ordained him 
deacon, and summoned him, by the fear he had for God, to 
fulfil the office. He strongly resisted, maintaining that he 
was unworthy. It was almost necessary to force him, for we 
had great difficulty in persuading him by testimonies of the 
Writings, and in citing the commands of God. And when he 
had performed the duties of deacon in the holy sacrifice, we 
again had his mouth held, with great difficulty ; we ordained 
him priest, and for the same reasons which we had already 
impressed upon him, we decided him to take a place among 
the priests."^ 

They rarely came to such violent extremities ; but I might 
cite many other examples of monks who were sincerely r^ 
pugnant to becoming priests, and obstinately refused. 



>^Saint Epiphanua, lett. to John, bishop of Jerusalem, voL ii., p. 313. 
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Such, however, was fitr firom bdng their geBenJ character. 
The greater part were very anxious to enter into orders, for 
the clergy was the superior body : to be received into its bo. 
som was to be raised. " If the desire to become a priest ex* 
cite you,'' says Saint Jerome to a monk, << learn, that you may 
be able to teach ; pretend not to be a soldier without having 
been a militiaman, and a master before having been a disci- 
ple."^ In fact, the desire to become priests so keenly excited 
the monks, that Cassienus ranks it among the temptations with 
which the demon pursued them, and especially among those 
which he attributes to the demon of vain-glory. 

" Sometimes," says he, "the demon of vain-glory inspires 
a monk with a desire for the degrees of the clergy, the priest- 
hood, or the deaconshi]). According to him, if he be invested 
with it, despite himself, he will fill the duties with so much 
rigor, that he might offer examples of holiness even to other 
priests, and might gain many people over to the church, not 
only by his admirable way of living, but by his doctrine and 
discourses."^ And he relates the following anecdote upon this 
subject— a singular proof, truly, of the passion with which 
certain monks aspired to become priests, and of the empire 
which this desire possessed over their imagination : — 

" I remember," says he, " that during my stay in the soli- 
tude of Scy tbia, an old man told me, that going one day to the 
cell of a certain brother, to visit him, as he approached the 
door, he heard him within pronouncing certain words; he 
stepped a little, wishing to know what he read of the Scrip- 
ture, or else what he repeated from memory, according to 
usage. And as this pious spy curiously listened, with his ear 
at the door, he perceived that the spirit of vain-glory tempted 
the brother, for he spoke as if he addressed a sermon to the 
people in the church. The old man still stopped, and he 
heard that the brother, after having finished his sermon, 
changed his office, and did the duties of deacon at the mass 
of the catechumens. He at last knocked at the door, and the 
brother came to meet him with his accustomed veneration, 
and introduced himi into his cell. Then, rather troubled in his 
conscience at the thoughts which had occupied him, he asked 
him how laag he had been there, fearing, without doubt, that 
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he had insultod him by keeping him waiting at the door ; and 
the old man answered, smiling : * I arrived just as you cele- 
brated the mass of the catechumens.' "' 

Of a surety men preoccupied to such a degree by such a 
desire, would unhesitatingly have sacrificed their independ- 
ence to it. Let us see how they attained their end, and what 
result this success had for them. 

The clergy at first looked upon the ambition of the monks 
with a good deal of jealousy and distrust. At the fourth cen- 
tury, some bishops, more vigorous and discerning than others, 
or with some particular end in view, received them favorably. 
Saint Athanasius, for example, bishop of Alexandria, engaged 
in his great contest against the Arians, visited the monasteries 
of Egypt, loaded the monks with distinction, and selected 
many to ordain as priests, and even to make bishops of. The 
monks were orthodox, eager, popular. Athanasius saw that 
in them he should have powerful and devoted allies. His 
example was followed by some bishops in the west, especially 
by Saint Ambrose at Milan, and by Eusebius, bishop of Ver- 
ceil. But the episcopacy in general behaved differently : it 
ccmtinued to treat the pretensions of the monks coldly, scorn- 
fully, and to combat them underhand. Proofs of it are in 
writing down to the seventh century. At the end of the 
fourth, for example, the bishop of Rome, Saint Siricius (384 
— 398), allowed holy orders to be conferred upon them, but 
with many stipulations, lest too large a number of monks 
should penetrate into the clergy. In the middle of the follow- 
ing century. Saint Leo (440 — 460) engaged Maximus, patri- 
arch of Antioch, not too easily to allow permission to preach 
to the monks of his diocese, even to the most holy, because 
their preaching might have serious consequences for the influ- 
ence of the clergy. At the end of the sixth century. Saint 
Gregory the Great recommended the bishops to ordain monks 
as parish-priests but rarely, and to employ ihem with reserve. 
Upon the whole, amidst even the favors which it exhibits to- 
wards them, the episcopacy always shows itself jealous of the 
monks, and inclined to separate them from the clergy. 

But the progress of their popularity surmounted this secret 
resistance. It was soon acknowledged that theirs, of all 
lives, was the Christian life ; that it surpassed in merit that 
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of the external clergy, who could not do better than imitate 
them ; and that a priest, or even a bishop, in becoming a 
monk, advanced in the paths of holiness and salvation. The 
councils themselves, composed of bishops, proclaimed these 
maxims : — 

" If priests," says a council of Toledo, " desiring to follow 
a better life, wish to embrace the rule of the monks, let the 
bishop give them free access into the monasteries, and in nO 
way obstruct the design of those who wish to give themselves 
up to contemplation."* 

When they were generally recognized, there was no longer 
any means of resisting the invasion of the monks, nor of par- 
simoniously granting them the priesthood and episcopacy. At 
the commencement of the seventh century, Boniface IV. pro- 
claims that they are phis quam idonei, more than fitted for all 
the functions of the clergy ; and gradually events and minds 
progressed in this direction ; the monks found themselves in- 
corporated in the clergy; and, while preserving a distinct 
existence, associated on every occasion with its privileges and 
power. It is impossible to determine exactly the date of this 
admission ; it was progressive and, for a long time, incomplete ; 
even in the eighth century, the monks were at times still 
called laymen, and considered as such. Still it may be said 
that, about the end of the sixth and at the beginning of the 
seventh century, the revolution for which they had labored 
from the end of the fourth century was consummated. Let 
us see what were the results of it, as regards their external 
condition — whttt was the condition of the monks in the clergy 
when they decidedly formed a part of it. 

It is evident that they must have lost there a great deal of 
independence, and that the authority of the bishops over 
monasteries was necessarily extended and confirmed. You 
know what the power of the episcopacy was over parish priests 
from the seventh to the eighth century. The fortune of monks 
was no better. Those little associations which we have just 
seen so independent, over which the bishops had scarcely a 
moral jurisdiction, which they labored with so much care to 
draw beneath their empire, see how they were treated at the 
seventh century. I shall leave the councils to speak for 
themselves i — 
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<< It has been given out at the present council that monks, 
by order of the bishops, are subject to servile labors, and that, 
against the canonical orders, the rights of monasteries are 
usurped with an illegitimate audacity ; so that a monastery 
becomes almost a domain, and that illustrious part of the 
body of Christ is almost reduced to ignominy and servitude. 
We therefore warn the chiefe of the churches that they no 
longer commit anything of the kind ; and that the bishops do 
nothing in monasteries except what the canons direct them ; 
that is, exhort the monks to a holy life, appoint the abbots 
and other officers, and reform such things as shall be agsdnst 
rule."' 

'''As regards presents that are made to a monastery, let not 
the bishops touch them."* 

" A most deplorable thing there is, which we are forced to 
extirpate by a severe censure. We have learnt that certain 
bishops unjustly establish as prelates in certain monasteries 
some of their relations or favorites, and procure them iniqui. 
tons advantages, to the end that they may receive, through 
them, both what is in feet regularly due to the bishop of the 
diocese, and all that the violence of the exactor whom they 
have sent can seize fVom the monasteries."' 

I might greatly multiply these quotations : all would equally 
attest that, at this epoch, the monajsteries were subjected to an 
odious tyranny on the part of the bishops. 

They, however, had means of resistance, and they made use 
of them. In order to explain the nature of these means satis- 
factorily, allow me to leave the monks for a moment, and call 
your attention to an analogous fact, and one much better 
known. 

Every one is aware that, from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
tury, the cities, large or small, which still existed in Gaul, 
were induced to enter into the feudal society, to assume the 
characteristics of the new system, to take a place in its hier- 
archy, to contract its obligations in order to possess its rights, 
to live under the patronage of a lord. This patronage was 
harsh, oppressive, and the cities impatiently supported its 
weight. At a very early period, when they first engaged in 
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feudftlism, they attempted to shake it ofi^ to regain some inde- 
pendence. What were their means ? In the horoughs there 
was the wreck of the ancient municipal system : in their 
miserable condition, they still selected some obscure magis- 
trates : some property remained to them ; they administered 
this property themselves : in a word, they preserved, in some 
respects, an existence distinct from that which they had as- 
sumed in entering the feudal society, an existence which was 
connected with institutions, with principles, and with a social 
state, all of them entirely difierent. These remains of their 
ancient existence, these wrecks of the municipal system, be- 
came the fulcrum by the aid of which the boroughs struggled 
against the feudal master who had invaded them, and pro- 
gressively regained some degree of liberty. 

An analogous fact was brought about in the history of mo- 
nasteries, and of their relations with the clergy. You have 
just seen the monks entering into the ecclesiastical society, 
and falling under the authority of the bishops, as the commons 
entered at a later period into the feudal society, and fell under 
the authority of the loprds. But the monks also retained some 
of their primitive existence, of their original independence ; 
for example, they had had domains given them : these do- 
mains were not confounded with those of the bishop in whose 
diocese the monastery was situated ; they were not lost in the 
mass of church property of which the bishop had the sole ad- 
ministration ; they remained the distinct and personal proper- 
ty of each establishment. The monks accordingly continued 
to exercise some of their rights ; the election of their abbot 
and other monastic affairs, the interior administration of the 
monastery, &c. In the same way, therefore, as the boroughs 
retain some wreck of the municipal system, and of their pro- 
perty, and made use of them in order to struggle against feu- 
dal tyranny, so did the monks preserve some remnants of their 
internal constitution and of their property, and made use of 
them in struggling against episcopal tyranny. So that the 
boroughs followed the route and in the steps of the monasteries ; 
not that they imitated them, but because the same situation led 
to the same results. 

Let us follow in its vicissitudes the resistance of the mcHiks 
against the bishops ; we shall see this analogy developed more 
and more. 

The contest was at first limited to complaints, to protesta- 
tions, carried either before the bishop himself, or before the 
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oouncils. Sonetknee the cooncils received them, and issued 
canons to put a stop to the evil : I have just read to you texts 
which prove it. But a written remedy is of little efficacy. 
The monks felt the necessity of recurring to some other means. 
They openly resisted their bishop ; they refused to obey his in- 
junctionsy to receive him in the monastery ; more than once 
Uiey repulsed his envoys by force of arms. Still their resist- 
ance weighed heavily upon them; the bishop excommuni- 
oated them, interdicted their priests : the struggle was griev- 
ous for all. They treated. The monks promised to resume 
order, to make presents to the bishop, to cede to him some 
part of the domain, if he was willing to promise to respect 
the monastery thenceforward, not to pillage their property, to 
leave them in peaceful enjoyment of their rights. The bishop 
oonsented, and gave a charter to the monastery. They are 
regular charters, these immunities, these privileges conferred 
upon monasteries by their bishop, the use of which became 
so frequent that we find an official compilation of them in the 
Formakk of Marculf. I will read it : you will be struck with 
the character of these acts : 

" To the holy lord and brother in Christ, the abbot of 

or to the whole congregation of monastery, built at — 

by • , in honor of Saint , bishop, . T^e 

love which we bear you has impelled us, by Divine inspiration, 
to regulate for your repose things which assure us eternal re« 
compense, and, without turning us from the right road, or 
overstepping any limit, to establish rules which may obtain 
by the aid of the Lord an eternal duration, for we do not 
insure the least recompense from God in applying ourselves 
to what must come to pass in future times, without giving 
succor to the poor in the present time. . . . We think it our 
duty to insert in this sheet what you and your success(^rs 
should do with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, or rather 
that to which the bishop of the holy church himself is bound : 
namely, that those of your congregaticm who are to exercise 
the holy services in your monastery, when they shall be pre- 
sented by the abbot and all the congregation, receive from us 
or our successors the sacred orders, without making any gift 
for this honor ; that the said bishop, out of respect for the 
place, and without receiving any recompense, consecrate the 
altar of the monastery, and grant, if it be demanded of him, 
the holy oil each year ; and when, by Divine will, one abbot 
shall pass from the monastery to God, let the bishop of the 
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l^ace, without expecting Tecompensei elevate to the rank of 
ikbbot, the monk most remarkat^e for the merits of his life, ' 
"whom he shall find selected by the brethren. And let them 
take nothing which has been oflfered by Grod-fearing men to 
the abbey. And unless requested by the congregation or the 
abbot, to go there for the sake of prayer, let none of us enter 
into the interior of a monastery, nor overstep its enclosure. 
And if, after having been begged so to do by the monks, the 
bishop come for the purposes of prayer, or to be useful to 
them in anything, after the celebration of the holy mysteries^ 
and after having received simple and brief thanks, let him 
«et about regaining his dwelling without being required so to 
do by any one, so that the monks who are accounted solita- 
ries may, with the help of God, pass the time in perfect tran- 
quillity, and that, living under a holy rule, and imitating the 
boly fathers, they may the more perfectly implore God for 
the good of the church, and the salvation of the country. 
And if €my monks of this order conduct themselves with indif- 
ference, and not as they should, if it is necessary let them be 
corrected according to rule by their abbot ; if not, the bishop 
of the town must restrain them, in order that the canonical 
authority be'deprived of nothing which tends to the repose 
of the servants of the faith. If any of our successors (which 
God forbid), full of perfidy, and impelled by cupidity, desire, 
in a spirit of audacity, to violate the things herein contained, 
overwhelmed by the blow of divine vengeance, let him be 
anathematized and excluded from the communion of the bro- 
therhood for three years, and let this privilege be not the less 
eternally immovable for his conduct. In order that this con- 
stitution may remain always in vigor, we and our brothers, 
the lords bishops, have confirmed it with our signatures. 

" Done, this day of -^ the year of our Lord ."' 

When we come to the histoid of the commons, you will see 
that many of the charters which they wrested from their 
lords, seem to have been framed upon this model. 

It happened to the monasteries as it was afterwards to hap- 
pen to the commons : their privileges were constantly violated 
er altogether abolished. They were obliged to have recourse 
to a higher guarantee, and they invoked that of the king : a 
natural pretext presented itself; the kings themselves founded 
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monaflteriet, and in fiuiiwUng them Uxk some precautions far 
shielding them from the tynumy of the bishops ; they re- 
tained them under their especial protection, and prohibited any 
usurpation of the property or rights of the monks on the part 
of the bishops. Thus originated the intervention of royalty 
between the monasteries and the clergy. By and bye, monag- 
teries which had not been founded by kings had recourse to 
their protection, and attained it for mcmey or some other con- 
sideration. The kings in no way interfered with the juris- 
diction of the bishops, they disputed none of their religious 
rights ; the protection accorded by them had exclusive refer- 
ence to noonastic property ; as this protection was more or less 
efficacious, the bishops used every effi)rt to dude it; they 
refused to recognize the letters of protection and immunity 
granted by the king ; sometimes they falsified them by the 
assistance of some treacherous brother, or even wholly ab- 
stracted them from the archives of the monastery. After a 
while, in order more fully to possess themselves of the con- 
stantly augmenting wealth of these establishments, they 
thought of another plan : they procured their own nomination 
as abbots of the more valuable monasteries : an opening to 
this encroachment presented itseif ; many monks had become 
bishops, and for the most part, bishops ojf the diocese in which 
their own monastery was situated; in this monastery they 
had taken care to keep up friends, partisans ; and the post of 
abbot becoming vacant, frequently found no difficulty in 
securing it for themselves. Thus, at once bishops and abbots, 
they gave themselves up without restraint to the most mon- 
strous abuses. The monasteries in every direction were 
sorely oppressed, were recklessly despoiled by their heads ; 
the monks looked around for a new protector, they addressed 
themselves to the pope. The papal power had keen long 
strengthening cuid extending itself, and it eagerly availed 
itself of every opportunity of still further extending itself; it 
interposed as royalty had interposed, keeping, at all events 
for a long time, within the same limits, making no attempt to 
narrow the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops, and abridging 
them of no spiritual right ; applying itself only to repress 
their aggressions upon property and persons,, and to maintain 
inviolate the established monastic rule. The privileges 
granted by the popes to certain monasteries of Frankish-Graul 
previouidy to the commencement of the eighth century kept 
strictly within its limits, in po case removing them from the 
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^ifSBC&pA fxy the papti jarkdicdon. The monastefy of Fulda 
preaents us ^th the first instance of such a tmnsfei^ and this 
teok place by the consent of the bishop of the dkxese, Saint 
Boniface, who himself placed the monastery under the direct 
authority of the holy see. This is the first instance of such 
a proceeding that we meet with ; neither popes nor kings had 
ever befoi^e interfered, except for the purpose of keeping 
the bishops within the just limits of their authority. 

Such were the changes through which, in the interval I 
have described, the monastic associations passed, in their re- 
lations with the clergy. Their original condition was that of 
independence ; this independence was lessened the moment 
that they obtained from the clergy some of the privileges 
which they had solicited from that body. The privileges so 
obtained, only served to augment their ambition : they became 
bent upon entering the ecclesiastical corporation : they did 
enter it, after a while, and found themselves thenceforward 
subject, like the priests, to the ill-defined, the unlimited 
authority of the bishops. The bishops abused their authority, 
the monasteries resisted, and in virtue of what still remained 
to them of their original independence, procured guarantees, 
charters. The charters being slighted, the monks had recourse 
to the civil authority, to royalty, and royalty confirmed the 
charters, and took the monks under its protection. This 
protection proving inadequate, the monks next addressed 
themselves to the pope, who interposed by another title, but 
without any more decisive success. It is in this struggle of 
royal and papal protection against episcopal tyranny, that we 
leave the monasteries in the middle of the eighth century. 
Under the Carlovingian race, they had to experience still 
more terrible shocks, assaults which it required their utmost 
efibrts to overcome. We will speak of these at the proper 
time ; at present, the analogy between the history of the 
monasteries and that of the commons, which manifested itself 
two centuries later, is the fact which most peculiarly calls for 
an observation. 

We have now completed the history of social civilizaticm, 
from the sixth to the middle of the eighth century. We have 
gone through the revolutions of civil and of religious society, — 
viewed each of them in their various elements. We have 
still to study the history, during the same period, of purely 
intellectual and moral civilization : of the ideas which then 
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oobupied vq/bd^b minds, the works which these ideas gave hirdi 
to— 4n a woid, the philosophical and literary history of France 
at this epoch. We will eater upcMi this study in our next 
lecture. 
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SIXTEENTH LECTURE. 

From the sixth to the eighth century all profane literature disappeared ; 
sacred literature alone remained — ^This is evident in the schools and 
writings of this epoch — 1. Of the schools in Gaul from the sixth to 
the eighth century — Cathedral schools — ^Rural schools — ^Monastic 
schools — ^What they taught there — 2. Of the writings of the day — 
General character of literature — It ceased to be speculative, and to 
seek more especially science and intellectual enjoyments ; it be- 
came practical ; knowledge, eloquence, writings, were made means 
of action— Influence of this characteristic upon the idea formed of 
the intellectual state at this epoch — It produced scarcely any works, 
it has no literature properly so called ; still minds were active — Its 
literature consists in sermons and legends — Bishops and missionaries 
— 1st. Of Saint Cesaire, bishop of Aries — Of his sermons — ^2d. Of 
Saint Columban, missionary, and abbot of Luxeuil — Character of 
sacred eloquence at this epoch. 

In studying the state of Gaul at the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies,^ we found two literatures, the one sacred, the other 
profane. The distinction was marked in persons and in 
things; the laity and the ecclesiastics studied, meditated, 
wrote ; and they studied, they wrote, they meditated, upon 
lay subjects, and upon religious subjects. Sacred literature 
dominated more and more, but it was not alone, profane 
literature still existed. 

From the fourth to the eighth century, there is no longer 
any profane literature ; sacred literature stands alone ; priests 
only study or write ; and they only study, they only write, 
save some rare exceptions, upon religious subjects. The 
general character of the epoch is the concentration of intel- 
^ctual development in the religious sphere. The fact is 
evident, whether we regard the state of the schools which still 
existed, or the works whidi have come down to us. 

The fourth and fifth centuries, you will remember, were in 
no want of civil schools, of civil professors, instituted by the 
temporal power, and teaching the profane sciences. All 
those great schools of Gaul, the organization and names of 
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which I have mentioned to you, were of this deeoription. I 
have even pointed out to you, that as yet there were no 
ecclesiastical schools, and that religious doctrines, which 
daily became more powerful over minds, were not regularly 
taught, had no legal and official organ. Towards the end 
of the sixth century, everything is changed : there are no 
longer civil schools ; ecclesiastical schools alone subsist. Those 
great municipal schools of Treves, of Poictiers, of Vienne, of 
Sordeaux, <Scc., have disappeared ; in their place have arisen 
schools called cathedral or episcopal schools, because each 
episcopal see had its own. The cathedral school was not 
always alone ; we find in certain dioceses other schools, of an 
uncertain nature and origin, wrecks, perhaps, of some ancient 
civil school, which, in becoming metamorphosed, had perpetu- 
ated itself. In the diocese of Reims, for example, there ex- 
isted the school of Mouzon, some distance from the chief 
place of the diocese, and in high credit, although Reims had 
a cathedral school. The clergy began also, about the same 
epoch, to create other schools in the country, also ecclesi- 
astical, destined to form young readers who should one day 
become priests. In 529, the council of Vaison strongly re- 
commended the propagation of country schools ; they were, 
indeed, multiplied very irregularly, numerous in some dioceses, 
scarcely any in others. Finally, there were schools in the 
great monasteries : the intellectual exercises were of two kinds; 
some of the most distinguished monks gave direct instruc- 
tion to the members of the congregation, and to the young 
people who were being brought up at the monastery ; it was, 
moreover, the custom, in a large number of monasteries, that 
after the lectures at which the monks were bound to attend, 
they should have conferences among themselves upon what- 
ever had been made the subject of the lecture ; and these con- 
ferences became a powerful means of intellectual development 
and instruction. 

The most flourishing of the episcopal schools frorii the 
sixth to the middle of the eighth century were those of: 

1. Pokiiert, There were many schools in the monasteries 
of the diocese, at Poictiers itself, at Ligug^, at Ansion, &c. 

2* Paris. 

8. Le Mans. « 

4. Bourges. 

57 XJIermdnt. There was another school in the town where 
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thdy taught the Tfaeodosian code ; a remarkable dreumstaiice, 
which I do not find elsewhere. 

6. Vienne^ 

7. ChdlonS'Sur-Saone, 

8. Aries. 

9. Gap. 

The most Nourishing of the monastic schools of the same 
c{K)ch were those of: 

1. Luxemly in Franche-Comt6, 

2. Fotttenelle, or Saint VandrUle, in Normandy ; in which 
were about 300 students. 

3. SUhiUy in Normandy. 

4. Saint Medard, at Soissons. 

5. Lerens, 

It were easy to extend this list ; but the prosperity of mo- 
nastic schools was subject to great vicissitudes ; they flourished 
under a distinguished abbot, and declined under his suc- 
cessor. 

Even in nunneries, study was not neglected ; that which 
Saint Cesaire founded at Aries contained, at the commence- 
fnent of the sixth century, two hundred nuns, for the most 
part occupied in copying books, sometimes religious books, 
sometimes, probably, even the works of the ancients. 

The metamorphosis of civil schools into ecclesiastical 
schools was complete. Let us see what was taught in them. 
We shall often find in them the names of sciences formerly 
professed in the civil schools, rhetoric, logic, grammar, geo- 
metry, astrology, &c. ; but these were evidently no longer 
taught except in their relations to theology. This is the foun- 
dation of the instruction : all was turned into commentary 
of the Scriptures, historical, philosophical, allegorical, moru, 
commentary. They desired only to form priests ; all studies, 
whatsoever their nature, were directed towards this result., 

" Sometimes they went even further : they rejected the 
pro&ne sciences themselves, whatever might be the use made 
of them. At the end of the sixth century. Saint Dizier, 
l»shop of Vierine, taught grammar in his cathedral school. 
Saint Gregory the Great sharply blamed him for it. " It is 
not fit,'' he writes to him, " that a mouth sacred to the praises 
of God, should be opened for those of Jupiter." I do not 
know exactly what the praises of Grod or of Jupiter had to do 
with grammar ; but what is evident, fe the crying down of 
the pro&ne studies^ although cultivated by the priests. 
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The same fact is visible, and iar more plainly, in the wnu 
ten literature. No more philosc^hical meditations, no more 
learned jurisprudence, no more literary criticism ; save some 
chronicles, some occa^onal poems, of which I shall specJc at 
a later period, we have nothing belonging to this time except 
religious works. Intellectual activity appears only under thos 
formy displays itself only in this direction; 

A still more important revolution, and less perceived, is 
manifested : not only did literature become entirely religious, 
but, religious, it ceased to be literary ; there was no longer 
any literature, properly so called. In the finest times of 
Greece and Rome, and in Gaul, up to the fall of the Roman 
empire, people studied, they wfote, for the mere pleasure of 
studying, of knowing, in order to procure for themselves and 
for others intellectual enjoyment The influence of letters 
over society, over real lifiB, was only indirect ; it was not the 
immediate end of the writers ; in a word, science and litera- 
ture were essentially disinterested, devoted to the research 
for the true and the beautiful, satisfied with finding them, with 
enjoying them, and pretending to nothing more. 

At the epoch which now occupies us it was otherwise ; 
people no longer studied in order to know ; they no longer 
wrote for the sake of writing. Writings and studies took a 
practical character and aim. Whoever abandoned himself 
thereto, aspired to immediate action upon men, to regulate 
their actions, to govern their life, to convert those who did not 
believe, to reform those who believed and did not practise. 
Science and eloquence were means of action, of government. 
There is no longer a disinterested literature, no longer any 
true literature. The purely speculative character of philo- 
sophy, of poetry, of letters, of the arts, has vanished ; it is no 
longer the beautiful that n>en seek ; when they meet with it, 
it no longer serves merely for enjoyment ; positive application, 
influence over men, authority is now the end, the triumph of 
all works of mind, of all intellectual development. 

It is from not having taken proper heed to this character- 
istic of the epoch upon which we are occupied, that, in my 
(pinion, a false idea has been formed of it. We find there 
scarcely any works, no literature, properly so called, no dis. 
interested intellectual activity distinct from positive life. It 
has been thence concluded, and you have surely heard it said> 
ypu may everywhere read, that this was a time of apathy and 
moral sterility, a time abandoned to the disorderly struggle of 
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material ibrces, in which intellect was without development 
and without power. 

It was not so. Doubtless nothing remains belonging to this 
age, either of philosophy, poetry, or literature, properly speak« 
ing ; but it does not follow that there was no intellectual ac 
tivity. It was in an eminent degree otherwise ; only it was 
not produced under the same forms as at other epochs ; it did 
not lead to the same results. It was an activity entirely of 
application, of circumstance, which did not address itself to 
the future, which had no design to bequeath literary monu- 
ments to it, calculated to charm or to instruct ; the present, 
its wants, its destinies, contemporaneous interests and life, 
that was the circle to which it confined itself, wherein the 
literature of this epoch spent itself. It produced few books, 
and yet it was fertile and powerful over minds. 

One is therefore highly astonished when, after having heard 
it said, and having oneself thought that this time was sterile 
and without intellectual activity, we find in it, upon looking 
nearer, a world, as it were, of writings, not very considerable, 
it is true, and often little remarkable, but which, from their 
number and the ardor which reigns in them, attest a rare 
movement of mind and fertility. They are sermons, instruc- 
tions, exhortations, homilies, and conferences upon religious 
matters. Never has any political revolution, never has the 
liberty of the press, produced more pamphlets. Three- 
feurths, nay, perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred, of these little 
works have been lost : destined to act at the very moment, 
almost all improvised, rarely collected by their authors or by 
others, they^ have not come down to us ; and yet an immense 
number remains to us ; they form a true and rich literature. 

The sermons, homilies, instructions, &c., of this epoch, may 
be ranged under four classes. The one class consists of ex- 
planations, of commentaries upon the Scriptures. A passionate 
interest was attached to these monuments of the common faith ; 
men saw everywhere among them purposes, allusions, lessons, 
examples ; they sought in them hidden meanings, moral 
meanings, will or' allegory. The most elevated, the most 
subtle mind incessantly found there something to exercise 
itself upon ; and the people received with avidity these ap- 
plications of books, which had all their respect, the actual 
interests of their conduct and life. 

The sermons of the second class relate to the primitive his- 
tory of Christianity, to the festivals and solemnities which 
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celebrate its great ereitts, such as &e birth of Jemis Chfieti 

hispassion, his resurrection, &c. 

The third class comprehends sermons for the festivals of the 
saints and martyrs ; a kind of religious panegyrics, sometimes 
purely historioal, sometimes turned into moral exhortations. 

Finally, the fourth class is that of the sermons destined to 
apply religious doctrines to the practice of life ; that is to say, 
sermons upon religious morality. 

I have no intention to detain you long upon this literature. 
To really understand it, to estimate the degree of develop* 
ment taken by the human mind, and to appreciate the influ- 
ence which it has exercised over mankind, a lengthened 
study b necessary, often tedious, although full of results. 
The number of these compositions passes all conception : of 
Saint Augustin alone there remain three hundred and ninety- 
four sermons ; and he preached many others, of which we 
only have fragments, and again many others which are en- 
tirely lost. I shall confine myself to the selecting two of the 
men who may be considered as the most faithful representa- 
tives of this epoch, and to the placing before you some frag- 
ments of their eloquence. 

There were two classes of preachers — the bishops and the 
missionaries. The bishops in their cathedral town, where 
they almost constantly resided, preached several times a week, 
some even #very day. The missionaries, who were chiefly 
monks, perambulating the country, preaching both in churches 
and in public places, in the midst of the assembled people. 

The most illustrious of the bishops of the epoch which 
occupies us was Saint Cesaire, bishop of Aries ; the most illus- 
trious of the missionaries was Saint Colomban, abbot of 
Luxeuil. I will endeavor to give you an idea of their life 
and preaching. 

Saint Cesaire was born at the end of the fifth century, in 
470, at Chak)ns-sur.Sa6ne, of a considerable family, and al- 
ready celebrated for its piety. In his infancy, his tenden- 
cies, both intellectual and religious, attracted the attenticxi 
of the bishop of Chalons, Saint Silvestre, who tonsured him in 
488, and devoted him to an ecclesiastical life. He made his 
first appearance in the abbey of Lerens, where he passed 
many years, abandoning himself to great austerities, and often 
charged with preaching and teaching in Uie interior of the 
monastery. His health suffered from it ; the abbot of Lerens 
sent him to Aries to get re-established, and in 501, amid the 
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unaniinoiis acclamations of the peo|>le, he became hiahop of 
that place. 

He occoBied the see of Aries for forty^one 3rearB, from 501 
to 542, during the whole of which period he was one of the 
most illustrious and influential of the bishops of southern Gaul. 
He presided at, and directed the principal councils of this 
^x>ch, the councils of Agde in 506, of Aries in 524, of Car- 
pentras in 527, of Orange in 529, all the councils in which 
the great questions concerning the doctrine and discipline 
of the time were treated o^ among others, that of semi-rela- 
gianism. It appears even that his activity was no stranger 
to politics. He was twice exiled from his diocese ; in 505, 
by Alaric, king of the Visigoths, and in 513, by Theodorio, 
king of the Ostrogoths, because, they said, he wished to 
abandon Provence, and especially the city of Aries, to the 
king of the Burgundians, under whose empire he was bom. 
Whether the accusation was or was not well founded. Saint 
Cesaire was quickly restored to his diocese, which passionately 
recalled him. 

His preaching there was powerM, and one of the principal 
sources of his celebrity. About a hundred and thirty of his 
sermons have reached us, a number far inferior to that which 
he preached. They ma^ be distributed into the four classes 
which I have just pointed out ; and, by a circumstance which 
reflects honor on Saint Cesaire, the sermons on doctrine or 
religious morality are more nun>erous than mystical allegories, 
or panegyrics of the saints. It is from among the former that 
I shall take some passages calculated to make you acquainted 
with this kind of literature and eloquence.' 

In a sermon, entitled Adcice to the faithful that they read 
the d4vine rcriUngs, Saint Cesaire urges them not to devote 
themselves exclusively to their temporal afikirs, to watch their 
souls, to be occupied solicitously with them. 

" The care of our soul, my dear brothers," says he, <* strongly 
resembles the cultivation of the earth : as in the earth, we pluck 
up some things in order to sow others which shall be good, so 
should it be for our soul ; what is evil should be rooted up, 
what is good should be planted ; let pride be plucked away, 



* The greater part of the sermons of Saint Cesaire were inserted in 
tKe appendix to the sermons of Saint Augustin, at the end of rol. v. of 
his works, fol. 1683. 
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and humility take its plaoe ; let avarice be rejected, and 
mercy cultivated. . . . No one can plant good things in his 
ground, until he has cleared it of evil thmgs ; accordingly 
Ihou canst not plant the holy germs of virtue in thy soul, un- 
less thou first i^uck out the tlK>ms and thistles of vice. Tell 
me, I pray thee, thou who saidst even now that thou couldst 
not accomplish the commandments of God because thou canst 
not read, tell me, who has taught thee to dress thy vine, at 
what time to plant a new one? who has taught it thee? 
Hast thou read it, or hast thou heard speak of it, or hast thou 
asked it of able cultivators 1 Since thou art so occupied with 
thy vine, why art thou not so with thy soul 1 Give heed, my 
brother, I pray you, there are too kinds of fields, one of Grod, 
the other of man ; the domain of God is thy soul ; is it, then, 
just to cultivate thy domain, and to neglect that of Godl 
When thou seest the earth in a good state thou rejoicest ; 
whereforo, then, dost thou not weep at seeing thy soul lie fid- 
low 1 We have but few days to live in this world upon the 
fruits of our earth ; let us turn, therefore, our greatest atten- 
tion towards our souls. ... let us labor with all our power, 
with the aid of God, to the end that when he shall come to his 
field, which is our soul, he may find it cultivated, arrai^ed in 
good order ; let him find crops, not (horns ; wine, not vinegar, 
and more wheat than tares."* 

Comparisons borrowed from common life, familiar anti- 
theses, singularly strike the imagination of the people ; and 
Saint Cesaire makes great use of them. He recommends the 
faithful to conduct themselves properly at church, to avoid all 
distraction, to pray with attention ;-r 

" Although in many respects, my dear brothers," says he, 
" we have often to rejoice at your progress in the way of sal- 
vation, still there are some things of which we must caution 
you, and I pray you to receive our observations willingly, 
according to your custom. I rejoice, and I return thanks to 
God, for that I see you flock faithfully to the church to hear 
the divine lectures ; but if you wish to complete your success 
and our joy, come here earlier : you see tailors, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, rise early in order to provide for the wants of the 
body ; and we, we cannot go before day to church to solicit 
pardon for our sins. . . . Come then, at an early hour, I pray 
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yoa ; and once arrived, try, with the aid of God, to prevent 
any foreign thought from gliding amidst our prayers, for fear 
of our having one thing upon our lips, and another in our 
hearts, and that while our language is addressed to Grod, our 
minds go astray upon all sorts of subjects. ... If thou wished 
to urge any affiiir important to thyself with some powerful 
man, and suddenly turning thyself from him, and interrupt- 
ing the conversation, thou wert to occupy thyself with all 
sorts of trifles, what an insult wouldst thou not be guilty of 
towards him ? what would his anger not be towards thee ? If, 
then, when we are occupied with a man, we employ all our 
care not to think of anything else for fear of offending him, 
ought we not to be ashamed, when we are occupied with Grod 
in prayer, when we have to defend ourselves to his Holy 
Majesty for miserable sins, should we not be ashamed to allow 
our mind to wander here and there, and to turn from his 
divine countenance ? Every man, my brothers, takes for his 
Grod that which absorbs his thought at the moment of prayer, 
and seems to adore it as his Lord. . . . This one, while pray- 
ing, thinks of the public place — it is the public place that he 
adores ; another has before his eyes the house which he is 
constructing or repairing ; he adores what he has befpre his 
eyes ; another thinks of his vine, another of his garden. . . . 
What will it be if the thought which occupies be an ill 
thought, an illegitimate thought ? if, in the midst of our 
prayers, we allow our mind to run upon cupidity, raee, hate, 
luxury, adultery ? . . . I implore you, therefore, my cherished 
brothers, if you wish entirely to avoid these distractions of 
the soul, let us endeavor, with the aid of God, not to yield to 
them."* 

Even in treating of the most elevated subjects, in addressing 
the gravest counsel to his people, the tone of St. Cesaire's 
preaching is always simple, practical, foreign to all literary 
pretension, only destined to act upon the soul of his auditors. 
He wishes to excite in them that ardor for good works, that 
active zeal, which incessantly pursues good. 

"Many people, my dear brothers," says he, "think that 
it is sufficient for eternal life, if they have done no evil ; if, 
perchance, any one has deceived himself by this false tran- 
quillity, let him know, positively, that it is not sufficient for a 
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Christian merdy to have avoided evil, if be has not accom* 
plifibed, as far as in him lies, things which are good ; £or He 
who said, Deport from m^---also said to us, Do good, 

** He who thinks that it b sufficient not to have done evil, 
although he has done no good, let him tell me if he would 
desire from his servant what he does to his Lord. Is there 
any one who would wish that his servant should do neither 
good nor evil ? We all require that our servants should not 
only not do the evil which we interdict them, but that they 
should acquit themselves of the labcnrs that we impose upon 
them. Thy servant would be more seriously guilty if he 
should rob thee of thy cattle, but he would not be exempt from 
fault if he neglected to guard it. It is not just that we should 
be towards God as we would not wLsh our servants to be to- 
wards us. . . . 

'* Those who think that it is sufficient that they do no evil, 
are accustomed to say: *May it please Grod that I should 
merit being found, at the hour of death, the same as when I 
left the sacrament of baptism.' Doubtless, it is good for 
each to be found free from faults at the day of judgment, but 
it is a grave one not to have progressed in good. To him 
alone who left the world as soon as he receiveS baptism, may 
it suffice to be the same as when leaving baptism ; he had not 
time to exercise good works ; but he who has had time to live, 
and is arrived at the age to do good, it will not suffice him to 
be exempt from faults, if he wishes also to be exempt from 
good works. I wish that he who desires to be found the same 
at death as he was when he received the sacrament of hap« 
tlsm would tell me, i^ when he plants a new vine, he wishes 
that at the end of ten years it should be the same as the day 
when he planted it. If he grafts an olive plant, would it suit 
him that it should be the same after many years as on the day 
when he grafted it ? If a son be bom to him, let him consi- 
der whether he would wish, that after five years he should be 
of the same age and the same size as at the day of his birth. 
Since, then, there is no one to whom this would be agreeable 
for the things which belong to him, in the same way that he 
would be sorrowful if his vine, his olive plant, or his son, 
should make no progress, so let him sorrow if he find that he 
himself has made no progress from the moment he was bom 
in Christ.'" 

> S. Aug. Op., vol. v., coL 431, 433. 
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. And elsewheire in a sermon upon charity :— 
" It is not without reason, you must suppose, that I so often 
discourse with you upon truth and perfect charity. I do it 
because I know no remedy so wholesome, or so efficacious for 
the wounds of sin. Let us add that, however powerful may 
be this remedy, there is no one who may not procure it, with 
the aid of God. For other good works omitted, one may find 
some excuse ; there is none for omitting the duty of charity. 
One may say to me, * J cannot fast;' *I cannot love.' They 
may say, * From the weakness of my body, I cannot abstain 
from meat and wine ;' but wJio can say to me, * I cannot love 
my enemies, nor pardon those who have offended me V Let 
no one deceive himself, for no one can deceive Qod, ... 
There are many things which we cannot draw from our gra- 
nary or our cellar, but it would be disgraceful to say that there 
is something which we cannot draw from the treasure of our 
heart ; for here our feet have not to run, our eyes to look, our 
ears to listen, nor our hands to work. We can allege no fa- 
tigue as an excuse ; men do not say to us : * Go to the east to 
seek charity ; sail to the east, and thence bring back affection.' 
It is into ourselves and into our hearts that they order us to 
enter ; it is there that we shall find everything. . . 

" But, says some one, I cannot, in any way, love my ene- 
mies. Grod tells thee in the scriptures that thou canst ; and 
thou answerest that thou canst not. Now, look ; should we 
believe God or thee 1 . . How then 1 So many men, so many 
women, so many children, so many delicate young girls 
have supported with a firm heart, for the love of Christ, the 
flames, the sword, wild beasts; and we cannot support the 
insults of some foolish persons ! and for some petty ills which 
the wickedness of men has done us, we pursue against them 
to their death the vengeance of our injuries. Truly, I know 
not with what face and with what conscience we dare ask to 
share eternal beatitude with the saints, we who cannot follow 
their example even in the slightest things."^ 

This is not devoid of energy ; the feeling of it is lively, the 
turns picturesque ; it almost amounts to eloquence. 

Here is a passage which is even more touching. It is 
doubtful whether the sermon from which I borrow it is by 
Saint Cesaire. It contains some almost verbal imitations from 
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the eastern fathers, especially Eusebius and Saint Gregory : 
but this matters little ; it is certainly by some preacher of the 
time, and characterizes it as well as that which I have just 
cited. It was preached on Easter-day ; it celebrates Christ's 
descent into hell, and his resurrection : 

" Behold," says the preacher, " you hare heard what was 
done of his own free will by our Saviour, the Lord of Ven* 
geance. When, like a conqueror, burning and terrible, he 
reached the countries of the kingdom of darkness, at the sight 
of him the impious legions of hell, affrighted and trembling, 
began to ask each other, saying: — * What is this terrible figure 
resplendent with the whiteness of snow? Never has our 
Tartarus received his like ; never has the world cast into our 
caverns any one resembling him ; this is an invader, not a 
debtor ; he exacts, he does not ask ; we see a judge, not a sup. 
pliant ; he comes to command, not to succumb ; to take away, 
not to remain. Did our porters sleep when this triumpher at- 
tacked our gates ? If he was a sinner, he would not be so 
powerful ; if any fault sullied him, he would not illuminate 
our Tartarus with such brilliancy. If he is God, wherefore 
has he come 7 if he is man, how has he dared ? If he is 
God, what does he in the sepulchre ? if he is man, why does 
he deliver sinners 1 whence comes he, so dazzling, so power- 
ful, so radiant, so terrible ? . . . Who is he, that with so much 
intrepidity he oversteps our frontiers, and that no^ only he 
does not bear our punishments, but that he delivers others 
from our chains ? Should not this be he by whose death our 
prince lately said we should gain the empire over the whole 
universe ? But if this be he, the hope of our prince has de- 
ceived him ; where he thought to conquer, he has been con- 
quered and thrown down. O, our prince, what hast thou 
done, what hast thou wished to do ? Behold him wlio, by his 
splendor, has dissipated thy darkness; he has overthrown 
thy dungeons, broken thy chains, delivered thy captives, and 
changed their sorrow into joy. Behold those who were ac- 
customed to groan under our torments insult us because of 
the salvation which they have received ; and not only do 
they not fear us, but they even menace us. Have any seen 
hitherto the dead become proud, the captives rejoice ? Why 
heist thou desired to lead hither him whose ooming bas called 
hack joy to those who late were in despair ? We no longer 
hear their accustomed cries, none of their groans resound.'"* 

> 8. Aug, C^., vol. v., col. 283, 284. 
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Surely, even were you to find such a passage in Paradise 
Lost, you would not be astonished, for this discourse is not un- 
worthy of the hell of Milton. 

It is not, however (and this is a good reason for not attribut- 
ing it to him), in the general tone of the preaching of Saint 
Cesaire. This is in general more simple, less ardent ; it ad- 
dresses itself to the common incidents of life, to the natural 
feelings of the soul. There reigns in it a mild kindness to- 
wards a genuine intimacy with the population to whom the 
preacher addresses himself; he not only speaks a language 
suited to his auditors, the language which he believes best 
calculated to act upon them ; but he pays attention to the ef- 
fect of his words ; he wishes to take from them anything 
which they may possess likely to wound, — all bitterness ; he 
in a manner claims indulgence for his severity. 

" When I make those reflections, I fear that some will rather 
be irritated against us than against themselves ; our discourse 
is offered to your charity as a mirror ; and as a matron, when 
she regards herself in her mirror, corrects what she sees de- 
fective in her person, and does not break the mirror; so, 
when any one shall recognize his deformity in a discourse, it 
is just that he should rather correct himself than be irritated 
against the preacher as against a mirror. Those who receive 
a wound are more disposed to nurse it than to irritate them- 
selves against the remedies; let no persons irritate them- 
selves against spiritual remedies ; let each receive, not only pa- 
tiently, but with a good heart, what is said to him with a good 
heart. It is well known that he who receives in a good spirit 
a salutary correction, already avoids evil ; he who is dis- 
pleased with his faults, begins tp have an inclination for what 
is good, and in proportion as he departs from vice, he approach- 
es virtue."* 

He pushes his solicitude so far as to desire that his audi- 
tors should interrogate him, and enter into conversation with 
him. 

" It was a cause of great joy to him," say his biographers, 
" when men induced him to explain any obscure point ; and 
he himself frequently excited us to it, by saying to us — * I 
know that you do not understand all that we say ; why do 
you not interrogate us, to the end that you may be able to 
comprehend ? The cows do not always run to the calves — 
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often, even the calves run to the cows, that they may appease 
their hunger at the dugs of their mother. You should act in 
precisely the same manner, so that by interrogating us, you 
may seek the means of extracting the spiritual honey for 
yourselves.' "* 

One can scarcely suppose but that such language would 
exercise great influence over the mass of the people ; that of 
Saint Cesaire was great indeed, and everything attests that 
few bishops possessed the soul of their auditors as he did. 

I pass to a preaching of another kind, less regular, less 
wise, but not less powerful — ^to that of the missionaries. I 
have named Saint Colomban as the type of this class of men. 
He was bom in 540, not in Gaul, but in Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinster ; he prosecuted his ecclesiastical studies, 
and became a monk in the monastery of Benchor, situated in 
the North of Ireland, in Ulster. What he had to do as a 
common monk, and in Ireland, did not satisfy his activity ; 
and in 585, already forty-five years of age, he passed into 
France with twelve monks of his monastery, with the sole 
aim of visiting it and preaching there. He preached, indeed, 
while travelling from west to east, with enormous success, 
attracting everywhere the concourse of the people, and the 
attention of the great. A short time after his arrival in Bur- 
gundy, the king, Gontran, implored him to remain there. He 
established himself amidst the mountains of Vosges, and there 
founded a monastery. At the end of a very short period, in 
590, the increasing number of his disciples, and the af&uence 
of people, obliged him to seek a more extensive and more ac- 
cessible place ; he descended to the foot of the mountains, 
and there founded the monastery of Luxeuil, which soon be- 
came very considerable. The* successes of Saint Colomban 
were less peaceable than that of Saint Cesaire — they were 
accompanied by resistance and trouble ; he preached the 
reformation of manners, the zeal of faith, without caring for 
any consideration or circumstance, falling out with princes, 
with bishops, casting the divine fire on all sides, without 
troubling himself about the conflagration. Accordingly, his 
influence, which he exercised with a good intention, was un- 
certain, unequal, and Incessantly disturbed. In 602, he got 
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into a quarrel with the neighboring bishop% about the day of 
the celebration of Easter, and not choosing to yield anything 
to the local customs, he made enemies of them. About 609, 
a violent storm was raised against him at the court of the 
king of Burgundy, Theodoric II., and, with his accustomed 
energy, he preferred to abandon his monastery rather than 
yield for an instant. Fred^gaire has accurately preserved 
the account of this contest ; I will read it entire : the cha- 
racter and the situation of the missionary are strongly shown 
in it: — 

" The fourth year of the reign of Theodoric, the reputa- 
tion of Saint Colomban increased in the cities and in all the 
provinces of Gaul and Grermany. He was so much celebrated 
and venerated by all, tliat king Theodoric often visited him 
at Luxeuil, to ask with humility the favor of his prayers. As 
he went there very often, the raian of God began to rebuke 
him, asking him why he gave himself up to adultery with 
concubines, rather than enjoying the sweetness of a legiti- 
mate marriage, so that the royal race might proceed from an 
honorable queen, and not from an evil place. As already the 
king obeyed the word of the man of Grod, and promised to 
abstain from all illicit things, the old serpent glided into the 
soul of his grandmother Brunehault, who was a second Jeze- 
bel, and excited her against the saint of God with the sting 
of pride. Seeing Theodoric obey the man of God, she feared 
that if her son, slighting the concubines, put a queen at the 
head of the court, she would see herself, by this event, re- 
trenched of a part of her dignity €tnd honors. It happened 
one day that Colomban visited the court of Brunehault, which 
wa» then in the domain of Bourcheresse.* The queen hav- 
ing seen him enter the court, led to him the sons that Theo- 
doric had had by his adulteries. Having looked at them, the 
saint asked what they wanted with him. Brunehault said to 
him — * These are the sons of the king — give them the favor 
of thy benediction.' Colomban said to her — * Know that 
they will never bear the royal sceptre, for they have come 
from an ill place.' She, in a fury, ordered the children to 
retire. The man of God having left the court of the queen^ 
at the moment that he passed the threshold a terrible noise 
from above was heard, but did not repress the fury of this 
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miserable woman, who prepared to set snares for him. . . • 
Colomban, seeing the royal anger raised against him, promptly 
repaired to the court, to repress by his admonitions this un- 
worthy rancor. The king wq^ then at Epoisse, his country- 
house. Colomban arrived as the sun went down ; they an- 
nounced to the king that the man of Grod was ther&, and that 
he was not willing to enter into the house of the king. Then 
Theodoric said, that he had rather properly honor the man of 
Grod than provoke the anffer of the Lord by ofiending one of 
his servants; he therefore ordered his people to prepare 
everything with royal pomp, and to go to the servant of Grod. 
They ran, therefore, and according to the order of the king 
offered their presents. Colomban, seeing that they presented 
him dishes and cups with royal splendor, asked what they 
wanted. They said to him — * This is what the king sends 
thee.' But, driving them back with malediction, he answered 
— *It is written, the Most High rejecteth the gifts of the 
wicked ; it is not fit that the lips of the servants of Grod 
should be soiled with his meat— of his who interdicts their 
entry, not only into his dwelling, but that of others.* At 
these words, the vases fell to pieces, the wine and the beer 
ran over the ground, and everything was scattered about. 
Some servants, terrified, went to tell the king what had hap- 
pened. He, seized with fright, repaired at break of day with 
his grandmother to the man of Giod ; they implored him to 
pardon them for what they had done, and promised to correct 
themselves in future. Colomban was appeased, and returned 
to the monastery. But they did not ^ng observe their pro- 
mises ; their miserable sins recommenced, and the king gave 
himself up to his usual adulteries. At the news of this, Co* 
lomban sent him a letter full of reproaches, menacing him 
with excommunication if he would not correct himself. 
Brunehault, again enraged, excited the mind of the king 
against Colomban, and strove to deprive him of all his power ; 
she prayed all the lords and great men of the court to animate 
the king against the man of God ; she also dared to solicit the- 
bishops, in order that they might raise suspicions concerning 
his religion, and blame the rule which he imposed upon his 
monks. The courtiers, obeying the discourse of thb misera^ 
ble queen, excited the mind of the king against the saint of 
Grod, and persuaded him to cause him to come and prove his 
religion. The king hurried away, sought the man of God at 
Luxeuil, and asked him why he deviled from the customs 
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of other UsJic^ and also why the interior of the monastery 
' was not open to all Christians. Colomhan, with a haughty 
soul and full of courage, answered the king that it was not 
. customary to open the entrance of the dwelling*place of the 
' servants of Grod to secular men and strangers to religion, hut 
that he had places prepared and destined to receive all guests. 
The king said to him — * If thou desire to acquire the gifts of 
our bounty and the help of our protection, thou must allow 
every one to enter into all parts of thy monastery.' The 
man of God answered — * If thou wouldst violate what has 
hitherto been subject to the rigor of our rules, and if thou art 
come here to destroy the retreats of the servants of Grod, and 
overthrow the rules of discipline, know that thy empire shall 
crumble to the ground, and that thou shalt perish with all thy 
royal race ;* which the event afterwards confirmed. Already, 
with a rash step, the king had penetrated into the refectory ; 
terrified at these words, he quickly returned. He was then 
assailed with the warm reproaches of the man of Grod, to 
whom Theodoric said : < Thou hopest I shall give thee the 
crown of a martyr ; know that I am not sufficiently foolish 
to commit so great a crime. Return to a view of things 
which will be far more profitable for thee, and let him who 
has renounced the manners of secular men resume the path 
he has qtiitted.* The courtiers all cried, with one voice, that 
they could not tolerate in that place a man who would not 
associate with all. But Colomban said that he would not go 
beyond the boundary of the monastery, unless taken away 
by force. The king then departed, leaving a certain lord 
named Bandulf, wl^ immediately drove the saint of God 
from the monastery, and conducted him in exile to the town 
of Besan^on, until the king should decide upon the sentence 
which it might please^him to pass." 

The struggle was prdonged hr some time ; the missionary 
-was finally obliged to quit Burgundy. Theodoric had him 
conducted to Nantes, wnere he attempted to embark in order 
to return to Ireland ; an unknown circumstance, of which his 
biographers have made a miracle, preyented him crossing the 
sea ; he resumed the route of the countries of the east, and 
established himself in the states of Teodebert, brother of 
Theodoric, in Switzerland, on the borders of the lake of Zu- 
rich ; then on the lake of Constance, and finally on the lake 
of Geneva. New troubles drove him from this abode ; he 
passed into Italy, and there founded, in 612, the monastery 
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of BoblMo, where he died on the 21st of November, 615, «n 
object of veneradon to all the people among whom he had 
brought hifl tempestuous actirity. 

It i9 shown in his eloquence : few monuments of it remi»& 
to us ; such preaching was far more improvised, for more 
fugitive, than that of a bishop. Belonging to Saint Colomban 
we have only the rule which he instituted fi»r his monastery, 
some letters, some poetical fragments, and sixteen Directions, 
which are really sermons, preached either during some 
mission, or in the interior of his monastery. The character of 
them is entirely different from that of the sermons of Saint 
Cesaire ; there is much less mind and reason in them ; a less 
fhie and varied knowledge of human nature and the di^rent 
situations of life, less care taken to model the religious in. 
stmction upon the wants and capacities of the auditors. But 
on the other hand, the flights of imagination, the pious trans- 
ports, the rigorous application of principles, the warfare 
declared against all vain or hypocritical compromise, give to 
the words of the orator that passionate authority which does not 
always and surely reform the soul of his auditors, but which 
dominates over them, and, for some time at least, sovereignly 
disposes of their conduct and their life. I shall cite but one 
peussage from them, so much the more remarkable, as being 
what one would least expect to find there. It was the age 
when fasts, mortifications, austerities of all kinds were multi. 
plied in the interior of monasteries, and Saint Colomban 
recommends them, like others ; but, in the sincerity of his 
enthusiasm, he soon perceived that neither sanctity nor faith 
existed therein, and he attacked the errors of the monastioal 
rigors, in the same way that he had attacked the baseness of 
woiidly effeminacy : 

"Do not suppose," says he, "that it sufBces for us to 
'fdtigue the dust of our body with fasts and vigils, if we do 
not also reform our manners. ... To mortify the flesh, if the 
soul fructifies not, is to labor incessantly at the earth without 
making it produce any harvest ; it is to construct a statue of 
gold outside, and of mud within. To what purpose were it 
to go far abroad to make war, if the interior be left a prey to 
ruin ? What would be said of the man who should dig all 
round his vineyard and leave it inside full of brambles and 
bushes?. ... A religion consisting merely of gestures and move- 
m^its of the body is vain ; the sufiering of the body alone is 
vain ; the care which a man takes of his exterior is vain, if 
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he does not also watch and take care of his soul. True 
pety resides in the humility, not of the body, but of the 
heart. To what purpose are those combats, which are fought 
with the passions by the servant, when these live in peace 

with the master ? It does not suffice any more to 4iear 

speak of the virtues, or to read of them Is it by words 

alone that a man cleanses his house of filth ? Is it without 
labor and without sweat that a daily work can be accomplish- 
ed ? ... . Therefore strengthen yourself, and cease ndt to 
ccHnbat ; no one obtains the crown, unless he has courageous- 
ly fought."^ 

' We do not find many passages in the Instruotions of Saint 
<]k^mban, so simple as this. The transports of imagination 
r ire there always mixed with subtlety of mind ; still the founda- 
. Jon is often energetic and original. 

Compare this sacred eloquence of the Mxth century with 
the eloquence of the modern pulpit, even in its finest period ; 
at the seventeenth century, for example. I said but now 
that from the sixth to the eighth century, the characteristic of 
literature was that of ceasing to be literature, that it had 
become an action, a power ;, that in writing, in speaking, men 
only concerned themselves with positive and immediate re- 
sults ; that they sought neither science nor intellectual plea- 
sures, and that, for this reason, the epoch produced scarcely 
anything but sermons, or works analogous to them. This fact, 
which is shown in the general literature, is imprinted on the 
sermons themselves. Open those of modem times, they have 
evidently a character more literary than practical ; the orator 
£ispires far more to beauty of language, to the intellectual 
satisfaction of his auditors, than to influence them to the bot- 
tom of their souls, to produce real efiects, true reformation, 
efficacious conversion. There is nothing of this kind, no- 
thing literary, in the sermons which I have just spoken of; 
no anxiety about speaking well, about artistically combining 
images, ideas ; the orator goes to the facts ; he desires to act : 
he turns and returns in the same circle ; he fears not repeti- 
tions, familiarity, or even vulgarity ; he speaks briefly, but he 
begins again each morning. It is not sacred eloquence, it is 
religious power. 

There was at this epoch a literature which has not been 
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remarkable, a veritable literature, essentially disinterested, 
which had scarcely any other end in view but Uiat of pro- 
curing intellectual, moral pleasure to the public ;H mean the 
lives of the saints, the legends. They have not been intro- 
duced into the literary history of this epoch : they are, how. 
ever, its true, its only literature, for they are the only works 
which had the pleasures of the imagination for their object. 
After the battle of Troy, almost every town in Greece had 
poets who collected the traditions and adventures of the he- 
roes, and made a diversion of them for the public, a national 
diversion. At the epoch which occupies us, the lives of the 
saints played the same part for the Christians. There were 
men who occupied themselves in collecting them, writing 
them, and recounting them for the edification, no doubt, but 
more especially for the intellectual pleasure of the Christians. 
That is the literature of the time, properly so called. In our 
next lecture, I shall lay some of those before you, as well as 
some monuments of profane literature, which we likewise 
meet there. 
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SEVENTEENTH LECTURE. 

Preface of the Old Mortality of Walter Scott— Robert Patterson— Pre- 
face of the Vie de Saint Marcellin, bishop of Embrun, written at 
the commencement of the sixth century — Saint Ceran, bishop of 
Paris— ^Eagerness of the Christians of these times to collect the tra- 
ditions and monuments of the life of the saints and martyrs — Statis- 
tics of this branch of sacred literature— Collection of the BoUandists 
—Cause of the number and popularity of legends — They almost 
alone satisfy at this epoch— 1. The wants of the moral nature oC 
man— Examples : Life of Saint Bavon, of Saint Wandregisilus, of 
Saint Valei-y — 2. The wants of physical nature — Examples : Life of 
St. Germain of Paris, of Saint Wandregisilus, of Saint Rusticulus, of 
Saint Sulpicius of Bourges— 3. The wants of the imagination^Ex- 
umples: Life of Saint Seine, of Saint Austregesilus — Literary de- 
fects and merits of legends. 

HfiADiNa the Puritans of Waiter Scott is a preface which 
the French translators have omitted, I know not why, and 
from which I take the following details : 

" The tombs of the puritan martyrs, scattered in large 
numbers, especially in some counties of Scotland, are still 
objects for the respect and devotion of their partisans. It is 
sixty years ago that a man living in the county of Dumfries, 
named Robert Patterson, a descendant, it was supposed, of 
one of the victims of the persecution, quitted his house and 
small inheritance, in order to devote himself to the task of 
keeping these modest tombs in repair. ... He contrived to 
discover them in the most secret places, in the mountains and 
rocks where the insurgent puritans had taken refuge, and 
where, often surprised by troops, they perished sword in hand, 
or were shot after the combat. He freed the funeral stone 
from the moss which covered it, he renewed the half effaced 
inscription where the pious friends of the dead had expressed, 
in scriptural style, both the celestial joys which awaited him, 
and the malediction which should for aver pursue his mur- 
derers. Every year he visited all the tombs: no season 
stopped him ; he begged not, nor had he any need so to do ; 
hospitality was always assured him in the families of the mar- 
tyrs or zealots of the sect. For nearly thirty years he conti- 
nued this painful pilgrimage ; and it is scarcely more than 
2? 
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twenty-five years since he was found exhausted with fatigug, 
and breathing his last sigh upon the high road, near Loekerby ; 
by his side was his old white horse, the companion of his la- 
bors. In many parts of Scotland, Robert Patterson is still 
remembered, and the people, ignorant of his real name, 
designated him, from the employment to which he devoted his 
life, by that of Old Mortality (man of the dead of olden 
times)." 

I go back from the eighteenth to the sixth century, and I 
read at the head of the Life of Saint Marcelling bishop of 
Embrun, this little prologue : 

" By the bounty of Christ, the combats of the illustrious 
martyrs, and the praises of the blessed confessors, have filled 
the world to such a degree, that almost every town may boast 
of having as patrons martyrs born within its bosom. Hence 
it happens, that the more they write and propagate the ines- 
timable recompense which they received for their virtues, the 
more will the gratitude of the faithful increase. AcccMrding- 
ly, I find my pleasure in seeking everywhere the palms of 
these glorious champions ; and while travelling with this viewv 
I arrived at the city of Embrun. There I found that a man, 
long since sleeping with the Lord, still performs signal mira- 

cles I asked, curiously, what had been the kind of 

life of this holy man from his infancy, what was his country, 
by what proofs and by what marvels of virtue he had been 
raised to the sublime charge of pontiff; and all declared with 
one voice what I have here committed to writing. Men even 
whose age has been prolonged to a very late period, and some 
of whom have attained ninety, and even a hundred years, 
have given me unanimous answers concerning the holy pon. 
tiflT. ... I wish, therefore, to transmit his memory to future 
ages, although I feel my weakness succumb under such a 
burden."^ 

Behold the Robert Patterson of the sixth century : this un- 
known man performed the same travels, and fulfilled almost 
the same office for the Christian heroes of this epoch, as Old 
Mortality did for the martyrs of Scotch puritanism. It was a 
taste, a general need of the age, that of seeking all the tradi- 
tions, all the monuments of the martyrs and saints, and trans- 



^ Vie de Saint Mareellint in the Ada Sanetortan of the BoUandists, 
90th April, vol. ii., p. 751. 
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iritting them to posterity. Saint Ceraune, or Ceran, bishop 
of Paris at the beginning of the seventh century, likewise de- 
voted his life to this task. He wrote to all the priests whom 
he thought learned in the pious traditions of their country, 
praying them to collect such for him: we know, among 
others, that he addressied himself to a priest of the diocese of 
Langres, called Warnacher, and that this latter sent him the 
acts of three sainted brothers of one birth, Speusippius, Eleu- 
sippius, and Meleusippius, martyrized in that diocese shortly 
after the middle of the second century ; and of Saint Didier, 
bishop of Langres, who underwent the same fate about one 
hundred years later. It would be easy to find many analo- 
gous facts in the history of Christianity, from the fourth to the 
tenth century. 

Thus were amassed the materials of the collection com- 
menced in 1643 by Bolland, a Jesuit of Belgium, since con- 
tinued by many other scholars, and known under the name 
of Recueil des Bollandistes* All monuments relative to the 
life of the saints are there collected and classed by month and 
day. The enterprise w£is interrupted in 1794 by the Belgian 
revolution; so the work is finished only for the first nine 
months of the year, and the first fourteen days of the month 
of October. The end of October, and the months of Novem- 
ber and December are wanting ; but the materials for them 
were prepared : they have been found, and it is said that no 
time will be lost in publishing them. 

In its actual state, this collection contains 53 volumes folio, 
of which the following is the distribution : — 

Voli. 

July 7 

August .... 6 

September ... 8 
October (up to the 

fourteenth day) . 6 



Would you have an idea of the number of lives of the 
saints, long or succinct, contemporaneous or not, which fill 
these 53 volumes ? Here is the list, day by day, of those of 
the month of April : — 



January . • 
February . 
March . . 


Vols. 
. . 2 
. . 3 
. . 3 


April . . 
May . . 
June . . 


- . 3 

. . 8 
. . 7 
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HISTOET 


OF 




April 1. . < 
2. • 




Baiirts. 
40 
41 


Apri! 


117. 
18. 


8. . , 




26 




19. 


4. . 




26 




20. 


6. . 




20 




21. 


6. . 




55 




22. 


7. . 




35 




23. 


8. . 




25 




24. 


9. . 




39 




25. 


10. . 




30 




26. 


11. . 




39 




27. 


12. . 




141 




28. 


13. . 




39 




29. 


14. . 




46 




30. 


15. . 




41 






16. . 




81 







. 42 

. 46 

. 38 

. 57 

. 24 

. 62 

. 42 

. 74 

. 30 

. 48 

. 56 

. 45 

. 58 

. 126 

1472 



I have not made the calculation for the fifty-three volumes ; 
but according to this amount of one month, and judging by 
approximation, they contain more than 25,000 lives of saints. 
I must add that many, doubtless, have been lost, and that 
many others still remain unpublished in the libraries. This 
simple statistic shows you the extent of this literature, and 
what prodigious activity of mind it presupposes in the sphere 
of which it is the object. 

Such an activity, such a fertility, surely did not proceed 
. from the mere fancy of the authors ; there were general and 
powerful causes for it. It is customary to see them only in 
the religious doctrines of this epoch, in the zeal which they 
inspired : assuredly, they conspired thereto ; and nothing of 
the kind was done without their influence ; still they did not 
do all. In other times, also, these doctrines were diffused, 
were energetic without producing the same result. K was 
not merely to faith and to religious exaltation ; it was alsJo, 
and perhaps more especially, to the moral state of society and 
of man, from the fifth to the tenth century, that the literature 
of legends owes its richness and popularity. 

You know the character of the epoch which we have just 
studied : it was a time of misery and extreme disorder, one of 
those times which weigh, in some measure, in all directions 
upon mankind, checking and destroying it. But however 
bad the times may be, whatever may be the external circum- 
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stances which oppress human nature, there is an enei^y, an 
elasticity in it, which resists their empire ; it has faculties, 
wants which make their way through all obstacles ; a thousand 
causes may curb them, turn them from their natural direc« 
tion, suspend or divert their development for a greater or less 
length of time ; nothing can abolish them, reduce them to a 
state of complete impotence : they seek and always find some 
issue, some satisfciction. 

It was the merit of the pious legends to give to some of those 
powerful instincts, those invincible wants of the human soul^ 
that issue, that satisfaction, which all elsewhere refused them. 

And first you know to what a deplorable state Prankish- 
Gaul had arrived, what depravation or what brutality reigned 
there. The view of the daily recurring events revolt^ or 
suppressed all the moral instincts of man ; everything was 
abandoned to chance or to force ; we scarcely meet, in the 
interior world, with that empire of idea of duty, that respect 
for right, which is the foundation of the security of life and 
the repose of the soul. They were found in the legends. 
Whoever will cast a glance, on the one hand, upon the 
chronicles of civil society, on the other, upon the lives of the 
saints, — whoever, in the History of Gregory of Tours alone, 
will compare the civil traditions and the religious traditions, 
will be struck with their difference ; in the one, morality 
only appears, so to speak, in spite of mankind and without 
their knowledge ; interest and passions alone reign : people 
a#e plunged info their chaos and darkness; in the others, 
amidst a deluge of absurd fables, morality bursts forth with an 
immense influence ; it is seen, it is felt ; this sun of intellect 
shines upon the world in the bosom of which it lives. I might 
refer you almost indifferently to all the legends ; you would 
evei^where meet with the fact I point out. Two or three ex- 
amples will make it fully evident. 

Saint Bavon, or Bav, hermit and patron of the town of 
Ghent, who died in the middle of the seventh century, had at 
first led a worldly life ; I read in his history, written by a co- 
temporary : 

"One day he saw a man come to him, whom formerly, and 
while he still led a worldly life, he had himself sold. At this 
sight, he fell into a violent fit of despair for having committed 
so great a crime towards this man ; and^ turning towards 
him, he fell upon his knees, saying, * It is I by whom thou wast 
sold, tied with thongs; remem^r not, I implore thee, tte 
29* 
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evil that I have done to thee, and grant me one prayer. Strike 
my body with rods, shave my head as thou wouldst that of a 
robber, and cast me in prison as I deserve, with my feet and 
hands tied ; may be, if thou dost this, the Divine mercy will 
ffrant me his pardon.' The noan .... says that he dare not 
do such a thing to his master ; but the holy man, who spoke 
eloquently, strove to induce him to do what he asked. 
Finally, constrained, and despite himself, the other, overcome 
by his prayers, did as he required him ; he tied the hands of 
the godly man, shaved his head, tied his feet to a stick, and 
conducted him to the public prison ; and the holy man re- 
mained there many days, deploring day and night those acts 
of a worldly life, which he had always before his mind's eye, 
as a heavy burden."' 

The exaggeration of these details is of little importance ; 
even the material truth of the history is of little importance : 
it was written at the beginning of the seventh century, to 
those men of the seventh century who incessantly had under 
their observation servitude, the sale of slaves, and all the 
iniquities, all the sufferings, which ensued from their condi- 
tion. You can understand what a charm this simple recital 
possessed for them. It was a real moral relief, a protest 
against odious and powerful facts, a weak but precious echo 
of the rights of liberty. 

Here is a fact of another nature : I take it from the Life of 
Saint WandregisUuSf Abbot of ForUenelle, who died in 667, 
and who, before embracing the monastic life, had been count 
of the palace of king Dagobert :— 

" While he still led a lay life, as he was travelling one day 
accompanied by his people, he arrived at a certain place on 
his road ; the people in insurrection abandoned themselves to 
all the transports of fury against the holy man : impelled by 
a barbarous and insensate rage, and fallen into the condition 
of beasts, a crowd of people rushed towards him, and much 
blood would have been shed, if his intervention and the power 
of Christ had not provided a remedy. He implored the succor 
of Him to whom it is said : * Thou art my refuge against tri- 
bulations ;' and trusting to words instecui of his sword, he 
placed himself under Uie shield of Divine mercy. Divine 



» In 663 or 657. Life of Saint Bavon, § 10, Acta Sanet. Ord. 8. 
Bm., v<a. ii., p. 400. 
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^Ip did not fail him, when human help was wanting ; this 
crowd of madmen stood immoveable. The discourse of the 
lK)ly man then dispersed and saved them at the same time ; 
they came in fury, and they retired in quiet."' 

Would you suppose that at this epoch it would have occurred 
to any barbarian, to any man a stranger to religious ideas, 
thus to manage the multitude, to employ only persuasion and 
words, in order to appease a disturbance ? It is very probable 
that he would have had immediate recourse to force. The 
rash employment of force was repugnant to a pious man, pre- 
occupied with the idea that he had to do with souls ; instead 
of physical force, he invoked moral force ; before massacre, 
he tried a sermon, 

I now take an example in which the relations of men shall 
be nothing, in which no attempt shall be made to substitute 
moral for physical force, nor to protest against social iniquity ; 
in which there is no question concerning anything but indi- 
vidual, private sentiments, of the internal life of man. I read 
in the life of Saint Valery, who died in 622, abbot of Saint 
Valery, in Picardy : 

" As this godly man returned on foot from a certain place," 
says Cayeux, " to his monastery, in the winter season, it hap- 
pened, by reason of the excessive rigor of the cold, that he 
stopped to warm himself in the dwelling of a certain priest. 
This latter and his compcmions, who should have treated such 
a guest with great respect, began, on the contrary, boldly to 
hold unsuitable and ill discourse with the judge of the place. 
Faithful to his custom always to put the salutary remedy of 
the Divine word upon corrupted and frightful wounds, he 
attempted to check them, saying : * My sons, have you not 
seen in the Evangelist that at the day of judgment you will 
have to account for every idle word V But they, scorning 
his admonition, abandoned themselves more and more to gross 
and obscene discourse, for the mouth speaks from the over- 
flowing of the heart. As for him, he said-: * I desired, by 
reason of the cold, to warm my fatigued body a little at your 
fire ; but your guilty discourse forces me to depart, all frozen 
as I am.' And he left the house."* 



» Life of Saint Wauidregisilus, § 4, in the Acta Sanct. Ord, S, Ben.t 
vol. ii., p. 535. 

a Life of Saint Valery, § 25, in the Acta Sanct. Ord. 8. Ben., vol. 
ii., p. 86. 
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Of a surety the maaners and language c^ the men of this 
age were very coarse, disorderly, impure; still, doubtless, 
respect, a taste even for gravity, for purity, both in thought 
and word, was not abolished ; and when they found an occa- 
sion, many among them certainly took pleasure in satisfying 
that taste. The legends alone flimished them with the means. 
There was presented the image of a moral state, highly supe- 
rior, in every respect, to that of the external society, of 
common life ; the human mind might there repose, relieved 
from the view of crimes and vices which assculed it on all 
sides. Perhaps it scarcely itself sought this relief; I doubt 
if it ever made account of it ; but, when it came upon it, it 
eagerly enjoyed it ; and this, no doubt, was the first and most 
powerful cause of the popularity of this literature. 

This was not all : it also answered to other wants of our 
nature, to those wants of affection, of sympathy, which pro- 
ceed, if not from morality, properly so called, at least from 
moral sensibility, and which exercise so much influence over 
the soul. The sensible faculties had much to suffer at the 
epoch which occupies us ; men were hard, and were treated 
harshly ; the most natural sentiments, kindness, pity, friend- 
ship, both of family and of choice, took but a weak or painful 
development. And yet they were not dead in the heart of 
man : they often sought to display themselves ; and the sight 
of their presence, of their power, charmed a population con- 
demned to so little enjoyment of them in real life. The 
legends gave them this spectacle ; although by a very false 
idea, in my opinion, and one which has produced deplorable 
extravsigances, the religion of the time often commanded the 
sacrifice, even the contempt of the most legitimate feelings, 
still it did not stifle, it did not interdict the development of 
human sensibility ; while very often ill directing its applica- 
tion, it favored rather than suppressed its exercise. We find, 
in the lives of the saints, more benevolence, more tenderness 
of heart, a larger part given to the affections, than in any 
other monument of this epoch. I will place before you some 
instances ; I am convinced you will be struck with the deve- 
lopment of our sensible nature, which breaks forth amidst the • 
theory of sacrifice and self-denial. 

The ardent zeal of Saint Germain, bishop of Paris in the 
last half of the sixth century,' for the redemption of slaves, is 

1 Died in 576 
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known by every one ; many pictures have perpetuated it, but 
the touching details of it must be read in his life : 

" Were even the voices of all united in one, you could not 
aay how prodigal were his alms; often contenting himself 
with a tunic, he covered some poor naked object with the rest 
of his clothes, so that while the beggar was warm, the bene- 
factor was cold. It is impossible to enumerate in how many 
places, or in what number, he redeemed captives. The 
neighboring nations, the Spaniards, the Scotch, the firitons, 
the Gascons, the SaxOns, the Burgundians, may attest in 
what way recourse was had, on all sides, to the name of the 
Saint, in order to be delivered from the yoke of slavery. 
When he had nothing more left, he remained seated, sorrow- 
ful and restless, with a more grave visage, and a more solemn 
conversation. If by chance any one then invited him to a 
repast, he excited the guests, or his own servants, to concert 
the manner of delivering a captive, and the soul of the bishop 
escaped a little from its despondency. If the Lord, in any 
way, sent means to the saint, immediately, seeking in his 
mind, he was accustomed to say : * Let us return thanks to the 
Divine clemency, for the means of effecting redemption has 
arrived,' and at once, without hesitation, the effect followed 
the words. When, therefore, he had thus received anything, 
the wrinkles on his forehead disappeared, his -countenance 
was more serene, he walked with* a lighter step, his discourse 
was more copious and lively ; so much so that one would 
have thought that, in redeeming bthers, this man delivered 
himself from the yoke of slavery."* 

Never has the passion of goodness been painted with a more 
simple and a truer energy. 

In the life of Saint Wandregisilus, abbot of Fontenelle, of 
whom I have just spoken, I find this anecdote : 

" As he repaired one day to king Dagobert, just as he ap- 
proached the palace, there was a poor man whose cart had 
been overthrown before the very gate of the king : many peo- 
ple passed in and out, and not only they did not lend him any 
aid, but many passed over him, and trod him under foot. The 
man of Grod, when he arrived, saw the impiety which these 
children of insolence committed, and immediately descending 



I Life of Saint Germain, bishop of Paris, § 74, in the ^eta Sanet, 
Ord 8. Ben., vol. i., p. 244. 
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firom his hone, he held his hand out to the poor man, and both 
together, they raised the cart. Many of those present, seeing 
him all soiled with mud, mocked and insulted him ; but he 
cared not, following with humility the humble example of his 
Master ; for the Lord himself has said in the Grospel : ' If they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of his household V "* 

Here is another taken from the Life of Saint Sulpicius the 
Pious, bishop of Bourges, in which breathes, amidst the most 
puerile credulity, a benevolence and a mildness certainly very 
foreign to the general manners of the epoch. 

'* One night, a ruffian, doubtless poor, introduced himself 
violently into the pantry of the holy man : he soon seized upon 
what, in his criminal heart, he proposed stealing, and hastens 
to get out ; but he finds no opening, he is imprisoned within 
the surrounding walls, and confined on all sides. The night 
slipt away fruitlessly to this man who had entered so easily, 
and who could not see the slightest outlet. However, the light 
of day began to light the world ; the man of Grod called one 
of his guards, ordered him to take a comrade, and to bring to 
him the man they should find in the office, plunged in crime, 
and as if bound. 

" The servant went without delay to seek a companion, and 
repaired to the office : there they found the guilty man, and 
seized him to carry him off; the knave escaped from their 
hands ; and seeing himself loaded with crimes, surrounded 
with people, preferring a Speedy death to the punishment of 
his long transgressions, he rushed into a well nearly eighty 
cubits deep, which he saw near him ; but at the moment when 
he fell into the abyss, he implored the prayers of the blessed 
bishop. The man of God ran quickly, and ordered one of 
his servants to descend into the well by means of a cord, en- 
joining him expressly immediately to draw up the criminal 
who had thrown himself in. All exclaimed that any one 
whom such an abyss had swallowed could not live, and that 
surely he was dead already; but the holy man ordered his 
servant to obey him without delay. The latter waited no 
longer, and, strengthened with the benediction of the saint, 
he found him whom they believed dead sound and safe. 



J Life of Saint Wandregisilus, § 7, in the jieta Sanef, Ord. IS. Ben., 
vol. ii., p. 528. 
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Having surrounded him with cords, he drew him captive on 
to his native soil. The walls could not contain the crowd ; 
almost the whole town had hastened to such a spectacle, and 
all made a great noise with their cries and plaudits. The 
criminal, as if shaicing off a profound stupor, threw himself 
at the feet of the saint, and implored his pardon. The latter, 
lull of charity, immediately granted it lo him, and even gave 
him what he had need of, recommending him to ask, for the 
future, instead of taking, and saying that he would rather 
make him presents than be robbed by him. Who can express 
the perfect humility of this man, the prompt mercy, the holy 
simplicity, patience, and forbearance !"' 

If we desire examples of the development of sensibility 
alone, without any precise application, without any beneficial 
or direct result, the life of Saint Rusticula, abbess of the mo- 
nastery that Saint Cesaire had founded at Aries, will furnish 
us with tw<y which seem to me to have a lively interest. Saint 
Rusticula was bom in Provence, in the territory of Vaison : 
her parents had already one son. 

" One night, when her mother Clemence was asleep, she 
saw herself, in a dream, nursing, with great affection, two 
small doves, one as white as snow, the other of a mixed color. 
As she occupied herself about them with much pleasure and 
tenderness, she thought that her servants came to tell her that 
Saint Cesaire, bishop of Aries, was at her gate. Hearing 
this, and delighted at the arrival of the saint, she ran joyfully 
to him, and eagerly saluting him, humbly prayed him to 
grant to her house the blessing of his presence. He entered, 
and blessed her. After having done him the due honors, she 
prayed him to take some nourishment, but he answered — 
* My daughter, I only desire thee to give me this dove, which 
I have seen thee rearing so carefully.' Hesitating within 
herself, she thought whence he could know that she had this 
dove ; and she denied that she possessed anything of the kind. 
He then answered — * Before God, I tell thee I will not leave 
this place till thou grant me my request.' She could no 
longer excuse herself; she showed her doves, and offered 
them to the holy man. He joyfully took that which was of 
a brilliant white, and, congratulating himself, put it into his 



' Life of Saint Sulpicius, § 28 and 29, in the Mta Sanct, Or4. S, 
Ben., vol. ii.,p. 175. 
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boeom ; and after taking leave of her, he departed. When 
she awoke, she reflected upon what all this signified, and she 
sought in her soul why he who was no more had appeared to 
her. She knew not that Christ had chosen her daughter in 
marriage, be who has said, * A city that is set on a hill can- 
not be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house.' "^ 

There is certainly nothing remarkable in the incidents of 
this account ; the foundation is little conformable to natural 
sentiments, since it is concerning a daughter being taken 
from her mother ; and yet there reigns in it a general tinge 
of sensibility, of sweet and lively tenderness, which penetrates 
even into the allegory by which this sacrifice is asked of the 
mother, and sheds much charm and grace over it. 

Saint Rusticula governed her abbey with great success, and 
especially inspired a deep afiEection in her nuns : in 632 she 
was ill, and near to death : 

" It happened one Friday, that after having, according to 
her custom, sung the yespers with her daughters, and feeling 
fatigued, she went beyond her powers in giving her aecus- 
tomed reading : she knew that she only went quicker to the 
Lord. The Saturday morning she was rather cold, and had 
lost all strength in her limbs. Then lying down in her little 
bed, she was seized with a severe fever : she, however, did not 
cease to praise Grod, and, fixing her eyes on heaven, she re- 
commended to his care her daughters, whom she left orphans^ 
and, with a firm voice, consoled those who wept around her. 
On the Sunday she found herself worse ; and as it was cus- 
tomary to make her bed only once a year, the servants of Grod 
asked her to allow herself a rather softer couch, in order to 
spare her body so rough a fatigue ; but she would not consent 
thereto. On Monday, the day of Saint Lawrence the martyr, 
she still lost strength, and her chest made a great noise. To 
this sight the sorrowful virgins of Christ answered with teara 
and sighs. As it was the Uiird hour of the day, and as, in its 
afiUction, the nuns read the psalms in silence, the holy mother 
asked why she did not hear the psalms : the nuns answered 
they could not sing by reason of their sorrow : « Sing still 



« ' ^.^I ^^^^ Ruaticula, § 3, in the ^fta Siinet Ord. 8, Ben.^roL 
11. • I>. 140 
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louder/ said she, * that I may receive the help of it, for it is 
very sweet to me.' The following day, when her body was 
alBK)st without motion, her eyes, whioh preserved their vigor, 
still shone like rtars, and looking on all sides, and being una- 
ble to speak, she imposed silence with her hand> on those 
who wept, and gave them consolation. When one of the 
sisters touched her feet to see if they were warm or cold, 
she said : * It is not yet the hour.' But shortly after, at the 
sixth hour of the day, with a serene countenance, with eyes 
shining, and as if she smiled, this glorious, blest soul, passed 
to heaven, and associated with the innumerable choirs of 
saints."* 

I know not if any of you have ever opened a collection, 
entitled Mimoires pour servir a VHistoire de Port Royal^ 
which contains the account of the life and death of the prin* 
cipal nuns of that celebrated abbey ; among others, of the 
two Angelique Amaulds, who successively governed it. Port- 
Royal, the branch for women as well as that for men, was, 
as you know, the asylum for the most ardent, the most inde- 
pendent souls, as well as for the most elevated minds, that 
honored the age of Louis XIV. Perhaps human sensibility 
is nowhere displayed with more richness and energy than in 
the moral history of these pious women, of whom many 
shared at once the intellectual development of Nicolle and 
of Pascal. Well ; the recital of their last moments a good 
deal resembles what I have just read : we find there the same 
emotions of piety and friendship, almost the same language ; 
and the sensible nature of mankind appears to us, in the 
seventh century, almost as lively, and as developed, as that 
of the seventeenth amidst the most passionate characters of 
the age. 

I might greatly multiply these examples ; but we must 
proceed. I have some to present to you of another kind. 

Independently of the satisfaction which they gave to mo- 
rality and human sensibility, the condition of which in the 
external world was so bad, the legends also corresponded to 
Other faculties, to other wants. Much is at present said con- 
eeming the interest, the movement which, in the course of 
what is vi^uely called the middle ages, animated the life of 



* lift of Saint Rmtictila, § 31, p. 146 

* Three vols. » 12mo. Utrecht, 1743. 
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nations. It seems that great adventures, spectacles and t^ 
citals incessantly excited the imagination ; that society was a 
thousand tiroes more varied and amusing than it is among 
us. It may have been so for some men placed in the superior 
ranks, or thrown into peculiar situations ; but for the mass of 
the population, life was, on the contrary, prodigiously nK>noto>* 
nous, insipid, wearisome ; its destiny went on in the same 
place, the same scenes were produced before the eyes ; there 
was scarcely any external movement, still less movement of 
mind ; its pleasures were as few as its blessings, and the con- 
dition of its intellect was not more agreeable than its ph3rBical 
existence. It nowhere so much as in the lives of the saints, 
found nourishment for this activity of imagination, this incli- 
nation for novelty, for adventures, which exercises so much 
influence over men. The legends were to the Christians of 
this age (let me be allowed this purely literary comparison), 
what those long accounts, those brilliant cmd varied histories, 
of which the Thousand and One Nights gives us a specimen, 
were to the Orientals. It was there that the popular imagi- 
nation wandered freely in an unknown, marvellous world, full 
of movement and poetry. It is difficult for us, in the present 
day, to share the pleasure which was taken in them twelve 
centuries since ; the habits of mind have changed ; distrac- 
tions beset us : but we may at least understand that there was 
therein a source of powerful interest for this literature. In 
the immense number of adventures and scenes with which it 
charmed the Christian people, I have selected two which 
will perhaps give you some idea of the kind of attraction 
which they had for it. The first is taken from the life of 
Saint Seine (Saint Sequanus), the founder in the sixth cen- 
tury of the abbey in Burgundy, which took his name, and 
it describes the incident which induced him to select its site : 
" When ^eine found himself — ^thanks to his laudable zeal 
-^well instructed in the dognms of the divine scriptures, and 
learned -in monastical rules, he sought a place suited for 
building a monastery ; as he went over all the neighboring 
places, and communicated his project to all his friends, one of 
his relations, Thiolaif, said to him : * Since thou interrogatest 
me, I will point out a certain place where thou mayest estab- 
lish thyself, if what thou desirest to do is inspired by the love 
of God. There is an estate which, if I do not deceive my- 
self, belongs to me by hereditary right ; but the people around 
feed themselves, like ferocious beasts, with human blood and 
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flesh ; this renders it difficult to go among them, unless one 
pays a troop of armed men.' The blessed Seine answered 
him : * Show me the place, to the end that if my desires have 
been conceived by a divine instinct, all the ferocity of these 
. men may be changed into the mildness of the dove.' Hav- 
ing, therefore, taken his companions, he arrived at the place 
of which they had spoken. It was a forest, the trees of 
which almost touched the clouds, and whose solitude had not 
for a long time been interrupted : they asked themselves how 
they could penetrate into it, when they saw a winding foot- 
path, so narrow, and full of briars, that they could scarcely 
place their feet upon the same line, and from the thickness of 
the branches, it was with difficulty that one foot followed the 
other. However with much labor, and having their clothes 
torn, they got into the depths of this rough forest ; then, bend- 
ing towards the ground, they began to watch the profound 
deirkness with an attentive eye. 

" Having for some time looked with attention, they per- 
ceived very narrow openings to a cavern, obstructed by stones 
and plants; besides which, the interlaced branches of the 
trees rendered the cavern so dark, that wild beasts themselves 
would have hesitated to enter it. This was the cavern of the 
robbers, and the resort of unclean spirits. When they ap- 
proached it, Seine, agreeable to God, bent his knees at the 
entry, and extending his body over the bushes, addressed a 
prayer to Grdd, mixed with tears, saying — * Lord, who hast 
made Heaven and earth, which thou givest to the wishes of 
him who implores thee, and who originatest all good, and 
without whom all the weak efforts of humanity are useless, 
if thou orderest me to live in this solitude, make the same 
known unto me, and lead to good the beginnings which thou 
hast granted to my devotion.' When he had finished his 
prayer, he arose, and raised his hands towards heaven, and 
his eyes, which were moist with tears. Knowing then that it 
was under the conduct of the Saviour that he had repaired 
into this dark forest, after having blessed the place, he imme- 
diately set about placing the foundations of a cell where he 
had kneeled to pray. The report of his arrival came to the 
ears of the neighboring inhabitants, who, each exhorting the 
other, and impelled by a divine movement, repaired near him. 
When they had seen him, from wolves they became lambs, 
so that those who were formerly a source - of terror were 
henceforth ministers of help ; and, from that time, this place, 
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which was the resort for divers cruel demons and robbers^ 
became the abode of innocents."^ 

Should we not suppose that we were reading the account 
of the establishment of some colonists in the heart of the most 
distant forests of America, or of some pious missionaries 
amidst the most savage hordes ? 

Here is an account of a different character, but which is no 
less full of movement and interest. 

Still young, and before entering into the ecclesiastical order, 
Saint Austregesilus, bishop of Bourges, at the commencement 
of the seventh century, manifested a lively desire to forsake 
the world, and not to marry. 

'* Hearing him speak thus, his parents began to press him 
earnestly to obey them in this respect. He, in order that he 
might not see them discontented, whom he desired to see 
satisfied, promised to do as they asked him, if such was the 
will of God. 

" When, therefore, he was occupied in the king's service, 
he began to return to this business, and to seek what would 
best befit him to do. He recollected three men of the same 
nation, and of equal fortune. He wrote their names upon 
three tablets, and put them under the cover of the altar in the 
cathedral of Saint John, near the town of Ch^ons, and made 
a vow to pass three nights in prayer without sleeping. AAer 
the three nights, he was to put his hands upon the altar, tak- 
ing the tablet which the Lord should deign to make him find 
first, and demand in marriage the daughter of the man whose 
name should be upon the tablet. Afler having passed one 
night without sleep, the next night he found himself overcome 
by it, and towards the middle of the night, unable to resist 
any longer, his limbs gave way, and he fell asleep upon a 
seat. Two old men presented themselves to his view. One 
said to the other : < Whose daughter is Austregesilus to mar- 
ry V The other answered : * Art thou ignorant that he is 
already married V « To whoin V * To the daughter of judge 
Just.' Austregesilus then awoke, and applied himself to 
finding out who this Just was, of what place he was judge, 
and if he had a virgin daughter. As he could not find him, 
he repaired, according to custom, to the king's palace. He 



^ life of Saint Seine, § 7 and 8. Mta Sanct. Ord, 8, Ben.. viA L, 
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arrived in a village where there was an inn. Some travel- 
lers were assembled there, among others, a poor veteran with 
his wife. When this woman saw Austregesilus, she said to 
him : 

" * Stranger, stc^ an instant, and I will tell thee what I have 
lately seen conoerning thee in a dream ; it appeared as if I 
heard a great noise, like that of the singing of psalms, and I 
said to my host : " Man, what is this that I hear ? what festi- 
val is now being celebrated by the priests, that they make 
this procession V He answered : " Our guest Austregesilus 
is being married." Full of joy, I was eager to see the young 
bride, and to view her face and form. When the priests, 
clothed in white, carrying crosses, and singing psalms in the 
usual manner, were passed, thou camest out, and all the peo- 
ple followed behind ; for me, I looked with curiosity, and I 
saw no woman, not even the girl whom thou wert to marry ; 
I said to thy host : " Where is the virgin whom Austregesilus 
is to marry ?" he answered : " Do you not see her in his 
hands ?" I looked, and I only saw in thy hands the book of 
the gospel.' Then the saint understood by his vision and the 
dream of this woman, that the voice of God called him to the 
priesthood."^ 

There is here no miracle, properly so called ; all is confined 
to dreams; but you see what movement of imagination is 
connected with all the sentiment, with all the incidents of a 
religious life, and with what eagerness the people received 
them. 

These are the true sources of this literature ; it gave to the 
moral, physical, and poetical nature of man, a nourishment, a 
satisfaction which it found nowhere else ; it elevated and agi- 
tated his soul ; it animated his life. Hence its fertility and 
its credit. 

If it were our purpose to consider it under a purely literary 
point of view, we should find its merits neither very brilliant 
nor very varied. Truth of sentiment and naiveti of tone are 
not wanting to it ; it is devoid of afifectation and pedantry. The 
narrative is not only interesting, but it is often conceived under 
a rather dramatic form. In the eastern countries, where the 
charm of narration is great, the dramatic form is rare ; we 



> Life of Saint Austregesilus, § 2, in the Acta Sonet Ord, 8, Ben,. 
v<A. ii., p. 95. 
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there meet with few conversations, few dialogues, with little 
setting up, properly speaking. There is much more of this 
m the legends ; dialogue is there habitual, and often progresses 
with nature and vivacity. But we should in vain seek a little 
order in them, any art of composition ; even for the least ex- 
acting minds, the confusion is extreme, the monotony great ; 
credulity continually descends to the ridiculous, and the lan- 
guage has arrived at a degree of imperfection, of corruption, 
of coarseness, which, in the present day, pains and wearies the 
reader. 

I wish to say a few words also on a portion (very inconsider- 
able, it is true, but which, however, I ought not to omit) of the 
literature of this period, that is, its profane literature. I have 
observed that, dating from the sixth century, sacred literature 
was alone, that all profane literature had disappeared ; there 
were, however, some remains of it ; certain chronicles, certain 
occasional poems which belonged not to religious society, and 
which merit a moment's attention. In our next lecture, I shall 
present to you, on some of those monuments so little known in 
the present day, developments which appear to me not unin- 
teresting. 
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EIGHTEENTH LECTURE. 

Some wrecks of profane literature from the sixth to the eighth century 
— Of their true character — 1st, Prose writers — Gregory of Tours— 
His life — -His Ecclesiastical History of the Frhnks^-The influence 
of the ancient Latin literature unites with that of the Christian doc- 
trines—Mixture of civil and religious history— -Fr^degaire — His 
Chronicle — 2dly, Poets— Saint Avitus, bishop of Vienne — His life — 
His poems on the Creation-^Original sin— The condemnation of man 
— The Deluge— The passage of the Red Sea — The praise of virginity 
— Comparison of the three first with the Paradise Lost of Milton — 
Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers — His life — His relations with Saint 
' Radegonde — His poems — Their character— First origin of French 
literature. 

I MENTIONED in our last lecture that we should now occupy 
ourselves with the wrecks of profane literature, scattered here 
and there, from the sixth to the eighth century, amidst ser- 
mons, legends, theological dissertations, and escaping from the 
universal triumph of sacred literature. I shall, perhaps, be a 
little embarrassed with my promise, and with this word profane^ 
which I have applied to the works of which I mean to speak. 
It seems to say, in fact, that their authors or their subjects are 
of a lay character, that they belong not to the religious spbere. 
Yet, see the names of the writings, and of the authors. There 
are two prose writers, and two poets : the prose writers are 
Gregory of Tours, and Fr^d^gaire ; the poets. Saint Avitus, 
and Fortunatus. Of these four men, three were bishops: 
Gregory at Tours, Saint Avitus at Vienne, and Fortunatus at 
Poictiers ; all three were canonized ; the fourth, Fr^d^gaire, 
was probably a monk. With regard to the persons, there can 
scarcely be anything less profane ; assuredly they belong to 
sacred literature. As regards the works themselves, that of 
Gregory of Tours bears the title of Ecclesiastical History of 
the Franks ; that of Fr^degaire is a simple chronicle ; the 
poems of Saint Avitus turn upon the Creation, Original Sin, 
the Expulsion from Paradise, the Deluge, the Passage of the 
Red Sea, the Praise of Virginity ; ^nd although in those of 
Fortunatus many treat of the incident of a worldly life, aa 
the nuurriage of Sigebert and Brunehault, the departure of 
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queen Galsuinthe, &c., still the greater part relate to religious 
events or interests, as the dedications of cathedrals, the praise 
of saints or bishops, the feasts of the church, &c., so that, to 
judge by appearances, the subjects as well as the authors enter 
into sacred literature, and it seems that there is nothing to 
which the name of profane can be suitable 

I might easily allege that some of these writers were not 
always ecclesiastics ; that Fortunatus, for example, for a long 
time lived a layman ; that many of his poems date from this 
period of his life. It is not certain that Fr^d^gaire was a 
monk. Gregory of Tours formally expressed his intention 
of mixing the sacred and the profane in his history. But 
these would be poor reasons. 1 had far rather admit that, in 
some respects, the works I intend to speak of at present belong 
to sacred literature ; and still I maintain what I have said ; 
they belong to profane literature ; they bore its character in 
more than one respect, and they should bear its name. And 
here is the reason : 

I have just passed before you the two principal kinds of the 
sacred literature of this epoch, on one hand sermons, on the 
other, legends. Nothing of this kind had existed in antiquity ; 
neither the Greek nor Latin literature furnished a model of 
similar compositions. They took their rise from Christianity 
—from the religious doctrines of the age ; they were original ; 
they constituted a new and truly religious literature, for it had 
no Impress of ancient literature, of the profane world, neither 
in form nor groundwork. 

The works of which I am about to speak are of another 
nature : the authors and the subjects are religious, but the 
character of the compositions, the manner in which they are con- 
ceived and executed, belong not to the new religious literature ; 
the influence of pagan antiquity is clearly shown in them ; 
we incessantly find there the imitation of the Greek or Latin 
writers ; it is visible in the turn of the imagination ; in the 
forms of the language ; it is sometimes direct and avowed. 
This is nothing like that truly new Christian mind, foreign, 
even hostile, to all ancient recollections, which is visible in 9ie 
sermons and legends ; here, on the contrary, and even in the 
most religious subjects, one feels the traditions, the intellectual 
customs of the pagan world, a certain desire to be connected 
with pro&ne literatu|^, to preserve and reproduce its merits. 
It is hence that the name is applied correctly to the works of 
which I speak, and that they form in the literature from the 
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sixth to the eighth century a separate class, which, in a mea- 
sure, unites the two^pochs, the two societies, and claims espe- 
cial inquiry. 

Let us pass in review the four writers I have just named : 
we shall recognize this characteristic in their writings. 

I begin by the prose writers, and by Gregory of Tours, in- 
oontestably the most celebrated. 

You will recollect whether historical compositions had fallen 
in the Roman empire: high history, the poetical, political, 
philosophical history, that of Livy, that of Polybius, and that 
of Tacitus, had equally vanished ; they could only keep a 
register, more or less exact, more or less cohiplete, of events 
and men, without retracing their concatenation or moral cha- 
racter, without uniting them to the life of the state, without 
seeking therein the emotions of the drama, or of the true 
epopee. History, in a word, was no more than a chronicle. 
The last Latio historians, Lampridius, Vopiscus, Eutropius, 
Ammianus Marcellinus himself, are all mere chroniclers. 
The chronicle is the last form under which history presents 
itself in the profane literature of antiquity. 

It is likewise under this form that it re^appears in the rising 
Christian literature ; the first Christian chroniclers, Gregory 
of Tours among others, did nothing but imitate and perpetuate 
their pagan predecessors. 

George Florentius, who took the name of Gregory from his 
great grandfather, bishop of Langres, was bom on the 3d of 
November, 539, in Auvergne, in the bosom of one of those 
families which called themselves senatorial, and which formed 
the decaying aristocracy of the country. The one to which 
he belonged was noble in the civil and the religious order : he 
had many illustrious bishops for ancestors and relations, and 
he was descended from a senator of Bourges, Vettius Epaga- 
tus, one of the first and most glorious martyrs of Christianity 
in Gaul. It appears (and this fact is so commonly met with 
in the history of celebrated men, that it becomes matter of 
suspicion), it appears that from his infancy, his intellectual and 
pious tendencies, he attrcwsted the attention of all around him, 
and that he was brought up with particular care as the hope 
of his family and of the chnrch, among others, by his uncle, 
Saint Nizier, bishop of Lyons, Saint Gal, bishop of Clermont, 
and Saint Avitus, his successor. He had very ill health, and, 
already ordained deacon, he made a journey to Tours, in 
the hope of being cured at the tomb of Saint Martin. He w^ 
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actually cured, and he returned to his country. We find hiniy 
in 673, at the court of Sigebert L, king of Austrasia, to whom 
Auvergne belonged. He received news that the clergy and 
people of Tours, doubtless struck with his merits during the 
sojourn which he had made among them, had just elected him 
bishop. After some hesitation, he consented, was consecrated 
on the 22d of August by the bishop of Reims, and immediately 
repaired to Tours, where he passed the rest of his life. 

He, however, often lefl it ; and even on afiairs foreign to 
those of the church. Grontran, king of Burgundy, and Chil- 
debert II. king of Austrasia, employed him as a negotiator in 
their long quarrels ; we find him in 585 and in 588, travelling 
from one court to another to reconcile the two kings. He 
appeared likewise at the council of Paris, held in 577, to 
judge Pretextat, archbishop of Rouen, whom Chilperic and 
Fr^degonde wished to expel, and whom in fact they did expel 
from his diocese. 

In his various missions, and especially at the council of 
Paris, Gregory of Tours conducted himself with more inde- 
pendence, good sense, and equity, than was evinced by many 
other bishops. Doubtless, he was credulous, superstitious, 
devoted to the interests of the clergy : still few ecclesiastics of 
bis time had a devotion, I will not say as enlightened, but less 
blind, and kept to so reasonable a line of conduct in what con- 
cerned the church. 

In 592, according to his biographer, Odo of Cluny, who 
wrote his life in the tenth century, he made a journey to 
Rome to see pope Gregory the Great. The fact is doubtfiil, 
and of little interest : still the account of Odo of Cluny con- 
tains a rather piquant anecdote, and one which proves what a 
high estimation Gregory and his contemporary were held in 
at the tenth century. He was, as I have said, remarkably 
weak and puny. 

" Arrived in the presence of the pontifi"," says his bic^ra- 
phers, " he kneeled and prayed. The pontiff, who was of a 
wise and deep mind, admired within himself the secret dis- 
pensations of God, who had placed so many divine graces in 
so small and puny a body. The bishop, internally advised, 
by the will on high, of the thought of the pontiff, arose, and 
regarding him with a tranquil air, said to him : * It is the Lord 
who makes us, and not ourselves ; it is the same with the 
great and with the small.' The holy pope seeing that he 
thus answered to his thought, conceived a great veneration 
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for him, and took so much to heart the dignifying of the see 
of Tours, that he presented a chair of gold to it, which is still 
preserved in that church."* 

Close upon his return from his journey to Rome, if it is 
true that he made one, Gregory died at Tours, the 17th of 
November, 593, very much regretted in his diocese, and cele- 
brated throughout western Christendom, where his works 
were already spread. That which interests us most in the 
present day was certainly not at that time the most ardently 
sought for. He composed, 1st, a treatise of the Ghry of the 
Martyrs, a collection of legends, in one himdred and seven 
chapters, devoted to the recital of the miracles of martyrs ; 
2. A treatise on the Ghry of the Confessors, in one hundred 
and twelve chapters ; 3. A collection, entitled, Lives of the 
Fathers, in twenty chapters, and which contains the hi»tory 
of twenty -two saints, of both sexes, of the Gaulish church ; 
A» A treatise on the Mirax^les of Saint JuUanus, bishop of 
Brioude, in fifty chapters ; 5. A treatise on the Miracles of 
Saint Martin of Tours, in four books ; 6. A treatise on the 
Miracles cf Saint Andrew. These were the writings which 
rendered his name so popular. They have no distinguishing 
merit amid the crowd of legends, and nothing which requires 
us to stop at them. 

The great work of the bishop of Tours, that which has 
broi^ht his name down to us, is his Ecclesiastical History of 
the Franks, The mere title of the book is remarkable, for it 
points out its character to be at once civil and religious ; the 
author did not wish to write a history of the church merely, 
nor of the Franks alone ; he thought that the destinies of the 
laity and those of the clergy should not be separated. 

He says, " I shall indiscriminately combine, and without 
any other order than that of time, the virtues of the saints aAd 
the disasters of the people, I am not of opinion that it should 
be regarded as unreasonable to mix the felicities of the blessed 
with the calamities of the miserable in the account, not for 
the convenience of the writer, but in order to conform with 
the progress of events .... Eusebius, Severus, Jerome, and 
Orosius, have mixed up in like manner in their chronicles, 
the wars of kings and the virtues of martyrs."* 

1 Vita S, Ghregorii, &c., by Odo, abbot of Cluny, § 24. 
« Gregory of Tours, vol. i., p. 39, in my Collection des Mimairesaur 
P Hiatoire de France. 
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I shall have recourse to no other testimony than that of 
Gregory of Tours himself, foi* distmguishing in his work that 
influence of ancient literature, that mixture of profane and 
sacred letters, which I pointed out at the beginning. He pro- 
tests his contempt for all pagan traditions ; he eagerly repudi- 
ates all heritage of the world in which they reigned. 

" I no not occupy myself," he says, " with the flight of 
Saturn, nor the rage of Juno, nor the adulteries of Jupiter ; 
I despise all such things which go to ruin, and apply mjrself 
far rather to Divine things, to the miracles of the gospel."^ 

And elsewhere, in the Preface of his history, we read : — 

" The cultivation of letters and the liberal sciences were 
declining, were perishing in the cities of Gaul, amidst the 
good and evil actions which were then committed ; while the 
bar^rians abandoned themselves to their ferocity, and the 
kings to their fury, while the churches were alternately en- 
riched by pious men, and robbed by the infidels, we find no 
grammarian able in the art of Ic^ic, who undertook to de- 
scribe these things either in prose or verse. Many men 
accordingly groan, saying : * Unhappy are we ! the study of 
letters perishes among us, and we And no person who can 
describe in his writings present facts.' Seeing this, I have 
thought it advisable to preserve, although in an uncultivated 
language, the memory of past things, in order that future men 
may know them."' 

What does the writer lament ? the fall of the liberal studies, 
of the liberal sciences, of grammar, of Ic^ic. There is no- 
thing Christian there ; the Christian never thought of them. 
On the contrary, when the mere Christian spirit dominated, 
men scorned what Gregory calls the liberal studies; they 
called them pro&ne studies. 
' It is the ancient literature which the bishop regrets, and 
which he wishes to imitate as far as his weak talent will 
allow him ; it is that which he admires, and which he flatters 
l^mself with the hope of continuing. 

You see here the profane chwacter breaks through. No- 
thing is wanting to this work to place it in sacred literature : 
it bears the name of Ecclesiastical History^ it is full of the 
religious doctrines, traditions, the aflairs of the Church. And 

1 Article upon Greg, of Tours, voL i., p. 22, in my Collection, 
* Art. on Greg, of Tours ^ Yol. i., p, 23, in my Collection. 
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8U11 civil affairs likewise find a place in it, and it is a chroni- 
cle very like the last of the pagan chronicles ; and respect 
and regret for pagan literature, as formally expressed in it, 
with the design of imitating it. 

Independently of the narrative, the book is very curious 
from the double character which unites it to the two societies, 
and marks the transition from one to the other. As to the 
rest, there is no art of composition, no order ; even the chro- 
nological order, which Gregory promises to follow, is inces- 
S€uitly forgotten and interrupted. It is merely the work of a 
man who has collected all he has heard said, all that passed 
in his time, traditions and events of every kind, and has in- 
serted them, good and bad, in a single narration. The same 
enterprise was executed, and in the same spirit, at the end of 
the eleventh century, by a Norman monk, Orderic Tital. 
Like Gregory of Tours, Orderic collected all the recollec- 
tions, all Uicts, both lay and religious, which came within his 
knowledge, and inserted them promiscuously, connected by a 
small thread, and, to complete the resemblsuice, he also gave 
his work the title of Ecclesiastical History of Normandy, I 
shall speak minutely of it when we arrive at the civilization 
of the eleventh century ; I merely wished here to point out 
the analogy. The work of the bishop of Tours, precisely by 
reason of this shadow of ancient literature, which we may 
catch a glimpse of in the distance, is superior to that of the 
Norman monk. Although the Latin is very corrupt, the 
composition very defective, and the style undignified, it has 
still some merit in the narration, some movement, some truth 
of imagination, and a rather acute knowledge of men. It is, 
upon the whole, the most instructive and amusing chronicle 
of the three centuries. It begins at the year 377, at the 
death of Saint Martin, and stops in 591. 

Fred^gaire continued it. He was a Burgundian, probably 
a monk, and lived in the middle of the eighth century. This 
is all that is known of him, and even his name is doubtful. 
His work is very inferior to that of Gregory of Tours ; it is a 
general chronicle, divided into five books, and commences at 
the creation of the world. The fifth book only is curious ; it 
is there that the narration of Gregory of Tours is taken up, 
and continued up to 641. This continuation is of no value 
except for the information which it contains, and because it 
is almost the only work there is upon the same epoch. For 
31 
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the rest, it has no literary merits aod, except two passages, 
contains no picture the least detailed, nor does it cast any 
light upon society and manners. Fr^d^gaire himself was 
struck, I will not say with the mediocrity of his work, but 
with the intellectual decay of his time. 

" We can only draw with trouble," says he, " from a 
source which does not still run. Now the world ages, and 
the force of mind deadens in us : no man in the present age 
is equal to the orators of past times, and no one dare even pre- 
tend to emulate them."^ 

The distance between Gregory of Tours and Fr^d^gaire 
is, in fact, great. In the one, we still feel the influence, and, 
as it were, the breath of Latin literature ; we recognize some 
traces, some tinges of a taste for science and elegance in mind 
and* manners. In Fr6d%aire all recollection of the Roman 
world has vanished ; he is a barbarous, ignorant, and coarse 
monk, whose thought, like his life, is indosed within the walls 
of his monastery. 

From the prose writers let us pass to the poets ; they are 
worthy of our attention. 

I just now called to your recollection what had been the 
last state, the last form of history, in Latin literature, from 
the third to the fifth century. Without falling quite so low, 
the decay of poetry was profound. All great poetry had dis- 
appeared, that is, all epic, dramatic, or lyrical poetry ; the 
epopee, the drama, and the ode, those glories of Greece and 
Rome, were not even aimed at. The only kinds still slightly 
cultivated, were : 1, didactic poetry, sometimes taking that 
philosophic tone, of which Lucretius gave the model, and 
more frequently directed towards some material object, the 
chase, fishing, &c. ; 2, descriptive poetry, the school of which 
Ausonius is the master, and in which are found numerous 
narrow but elegant minds ; 3, lastly, occasional poetry, 
epigrfims, epitaphs, madrigals, epithalamiums, inscriptions, all 
that kind of versification, sometimes in mockery, sometimes 
in praise, whose only object is to draw some momentary 
amusement from passing events. This was all that remaineid 
of the poetry of antiquity. 

The same kinds, the same characteristics, appear in the 
semi-profane, and the semi-Christian poetry of this epoch. 



» Pr^att\jQ FrWigaire, vol. ii., p. 164, of my Collection. 
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la iny opinion, the most distinguished of all the Christian 
poets from the sixth to the eighth century, although he may 
not he the most talked of, is Saint Avitus, bishop of Vienae. 
He was born about the middle of the fiflh century, like 
Gregory of Tours, of a senatorial family in Auvergne. Epis- 
copacy was there a kind of inheritance, for he was the fourth 
generation of bishops ; his father Isique preceded him in the 
see of Vienne. Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus mounted it in 490, 
and occupied it until the 5th of February, 525, the time of 
his death. During all that period, he played an important 
part in the Gaulish church, intervened in events of some 
importance, presided at many councils, among others, at that 
of Epaone in 517, and especially took a very active part in 
the struggle between the Arians and the orthodox. He was 
the chief of the orthodox bishops of the east and south of 
Gaul. As Vienne belonged to the Burgundian Arians, Saint 
Avitus had often to struggle in favor of orthodoxy, not only 
against his theological adversaries, but also against the civil 
power ; he got out of it happily and wisely, respecting and 
managing the masters of the country without ever abandoning 
his opinion. The conference which he had at Lyons, in 499, 
with some Arian bishops in presence of king Gondebald, 
proved his firmness and his prudence. It is to him that the 
return of king Sigismond to the bosom of orthodoxy is attri- 
buted. However this may be, it is as a writer, and not as a 
bishop, that we have to consider him at present. 

Although much of what he wrote is lost, a large number of 
his works remains ; a hundred letters on the events of his 
times, some homilies, some fragments of theological treatises, 
and lastly, his poems. Of these there are six, all in hexa- 
meter verses. 1. Upon the Creation, in 325 verses; 2. 
Upon Original Sin, in 423 verses ; 3. On the Judgment of 
God and the Expulsion from Paradise, 435 verses ; 4. Upon 
the Deluge, 658 verses; 5. On the Passage of the Red Sea, 
719 verses; 6. In praise of Virginity, 666 verses. The first 
three, The Creation, Original Sin, and The Judgment of 
God, together form a triad, and may be considered as three 
parts of one poem, that one might — indeed, that one ought to 
call, to speak correctly, Paradise Lost. It is not by the subject 
alone this work recalls to mind that of Milton ; the resem- 
blance in some parts of the general conception, and in some of 
the more important details, is striking. It does not follow 
that Milton was acquainted with the poems of Saint Avitus ; 
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doubtless, nothing proves the contrary ; they were published 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the classical 
and theolc^cal learning of Milton was very great, but it is of 
little importance to his glory whether or not he was acquainted 
with them. He was one of those who imitate when they 
please, for they invent when they choose, and they invent 
even while imitating. However it may be, the analogy of the 
two poems is a rather curious literary fact, and that of Saint 
Avitus deserves the honor of being closely compared with 
that of Milton. 

The first part, entitled, Cfihe Creation, is essentially de- 
scriptive ; the descriptive poetry of the sixth century appears 
there in all its development. It singularly resembles the de- 
scriptive poetry of our time, the school, of which the abb6 
Delille is the chief> that we have seen so flourishing, and 
which at present scarcely counts a few languishing inheritors. 
The essential characteristic of this kind is to excel in con- 
quering difficulties which are not worth being conquered, to 
descri^ what has no need of being describ^, and thus to 
arrive at a rather rare literary merit, without it resulting 
in any truly poetical effect. There are some objects which 
it is sufficient to name, occasions in which it is sufficient to 
name the objects, in order that poetry may take rise, and the 
imagination be struck ; a word, a comparison, an epithet, 
place them vividly before one's eyes. Descriptive poetry, 
such as we know it, is not content with this result: it is 
scientific more than picturesque ; it troubles itself less with 
making objects seen, than with making them known ; it 
minutely observes, and surveys them as a designer, as an 
anatomist, is intent upon enumerating them, upon displaying 
every part of them; and this being the fact, that which, 
simply named or designated by a single stroke, by a general 
image, would be real and visible to the imagination, ap- 
pears only decomposed, cut up, dissected, destroyed. This is 
the radical vice of modern descriptive poetry, and the trace 
of it is imprinted in its happiest works. It is found in that 
of the sixth century ; the greater part of the descriptions of 
Saint Avitus have the same fault, the same character. 

God works at the creation of man : " He places the head 
on the most elevated place, and adapts the countenance, 
pierced with seven outlets, to the wants of the intellect. From 
thence are exercised the senses of smell, hearing, sight, and 
taste : that of touch is the only sense which feels and judges 
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by the whole body, and whose energy is spread through all 
its members. The flexible tongue is attached to the roof of 
the mouth, so that the voice, driven into this cavity as if 
struck by a bow, resounds with various modulations through 
the moved air. From the humid chest, placed before the 
body, extend the robust arms with the ramifications of the 
hands. After the stomach comes the belly, which upon each 
side surrounds the vital organs with a soft envelopment. Be- 
low, the body is divided into two thighs, in order to walk more 
easily by an alternate movement. Behind, and below the 
occiput, descends the nape of the neck, which everywhere 
distributes its innumerable nerves. Lower and on the inside 
are placed the lungs, which must be separated by a light air, 
and which, by a strong breath, alternately receive and re- 
turn it."» 

Are we not in the workshop of a mechanic ? are we not 
present at that slow and successive labor which announces 
science and excludes life ? In this description, there is great 
accuracy of facts, the structure of the human body anri the 
agency of the various organs are very faithfully t;A|>ic«.od, 
everything is there, except man and the creation. 

It would be easy to find, in noodem descriptive poetry, per- 
fectly analogous passages. 

Do not suppose, however, that there is nothing but things 
of this kind, and that, even in this description of poetry. Saint 
Avitus has always executed as badly as this. This bode 
contains many of the most happy descriptions, many most 
poetical, those especially which trace the general beauties of 
nature, a subject far more within the reach of descriptive po- 
etry, much better adapted to its means. I will quote, for an 
example, the description of Paradise, of the garden of Eden, 
and 1 will at the same time place before you that of Milton, 
universally celebrated. 

" Beyond India, where the world commences, where it is 
said that the confines of heaven and earth meet, is an elevated 
retreat, inaccessible to mortals, and closed with eternal barri. 
ers, ever since the author of the first crime was driven out 
after his fall, and the guilty saw themselves justly expelled 
their happy dwelling. . . . No changes of season there bring 
back frost ; there the summer sun is not succeeded by the ice 



1 Poems of Avitus, 1, i., J[>e Initio Mtmdi, v. 82 — 107. 
81* 
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of winter ; while elsewheie the cirde oi the year brings ua 
sfifling heat, or fields whitened by frost, the kindness of 
Heaven there maintains an eternal spring ; the tumultuoiis 
South wind penetrates not there ; the clouds forsake an air 
always pure, and a heaven always serene. The soil has no 
need of rains to refresh it, and the plants prosper by virtue 
of their own dew. The earth is always verdant, and its 
sur&ce, animated by a sweet warmth, resplendent with 
beauty. Herbs never abandon the hills, the trees never lose 
their leaves ; and although constantly covered with flowers, 
they quickly repair their strength by means of their own sap. 
Fruits, which we have but once in the year, there ripen every 
month ; there the sun does not wither the splendor of the lily ; 
DO touch stains the violet ; the rose always preserves its 
color and graceful form. . . . Odoriferous balm continually 
runs from fertile branches. If, by chance, a slight wind 
aarises, the beautiful forest, skimmed by its breath, with a 
sweet murmur agitates its leaves and flowers, from which 
escape and spread afar the sweetest perfumes. A clear 
fountain runs from a source of which the eye with care pene- 
trates to the bottom ; the most polished gold has no such splen- 
dor ; a crjrstal of frozen water attracts not so much light. 
Emeralds glitter on its shores ; every precious stone which the 
¥ain world extols, are there scatter^ like pebbles, adorn the 
fields with the most varied cdors, and deck them as with a 
natural diadem." 

Now see that of Milton ; it is out into numerous shreds, 
and scattered throughout the fourth book of his poem ; but I 
olioose the passage which best corresponds to that which I 
have just quoted Srom the bishop of Vienne : 

"*« Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 
If true» here only, and of delicious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd. 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley, 'spread her store, 
Flowert of all hue, and without thorn th^ rose ; 



1 L. i.» A Jnitio Mundi, v. 211-^257. 
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Anotiier side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o*er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd. 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The tremoling leaves, while universal Pan 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance. 
Led on the eternal spring."^ 

The description of Saint Avitus is certainly rather superior 
than inferior to that of Milton ; although the first is much 
nearer to paganism, he mixes far fewer mytholc^cal recol- 
lections in his pictures : the imitation of antiquity is perhaps 
less visible, and the description of the beauties of nature ap- 
pears to me at once more varied and more simple. 

In the same book I find a description of the overflowing of 
the Nile, which also deserves quotation. You know that, in 
all religious traditions, the Nile is one of the four rivers of 
Paradise ; it is for this reason that the poet names it, and 
describes its annual inundations. 

" Whenever the river, by swelling, extends over its banks 
and covers the plains with its black slime, its waters become 
fertile, heaven is calm, and a terrestrial rain spreads on all 
sides. Then Memphis is surrounded with water, is seen in 
the midst of a large gulf, and the navigator is seen upon his 
fields, which are no longer visible. There is no longer any 
limit ; boundaries disappear by the decree of the river, which 
equalizes all and suspends the labors of the year ; the shep- 
herd joyfully sees the fields which he frequents swallowed 
up ; and the fish, swimming in foreign seas, frequent the 
places where the herds fed upon the verdant grass. At last, 
when the water has espoused the altered earth and has im- 
pregnated all its germs, the Nile recedes, and re-collects its 
scattered waters : the lake disappears ; it becomes a river, 
returns to its bed, and encloses its floods in the ancient dyke 
of its banks."" 

Many features of this description are marked with faults of 
style ; we find many of those labored comparisons, those arti- 
ficial antitheses, which he takes for poetry : " the terrestrial 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv., 246—68. ^ Avitus, 1. i., v. 266—281 
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ram^^^ for example, " the wUer espouies ihe «ea," 6cc. ; stOl 
the picture is not devoid of troth and effect. In his poem 
upon T%e Deluge, Saint Avitus has described an analogous 
phenomenon, but far more vast and terrible, the fall of the 
waters of Heaven, and the simultaneous overflow of all the 
waters of the earth, with much vigor and effect ; but the 
length of the passage forbids my quoting it to you. 

In the second b(x>k, entitled. Of the Original Sin, the poet 
follows, step by step, the sacred traditions ; but they do not 
subdue his imagination, and he sometimes even elevates him- 
self to poetical ideas, in which he quits them without posi- 
tively contradicting them. Every one knows the character 
with which Milton has invested Satan, and the originality of 
that conception which has preserved in the demon the grandeur 
of the angel, carrying down to the pit of evil the glorious 
traces of goodness, and thus shedding, over the enemy of God 
and man, an interest, which, however, has nothing illegitimate 
or perverse. Something of this idea, or rather of this inten- 
tion, is found in the poem of Saint Avitus : his Satan is by no 
means the demon of mere religious traditions, odious, hideous, 
wicked, a stranger to all elevated or affectionate feeling. He 
has preserved in him some traits of his first state, a certain 
moral grandeur ; the instinct of the poet has overcome the 
doctrine of the bishop ; and although his conception of the 
character of Satan is far inferior to that of Milton, although 
he could not bring forth in it those combats of the soul, those 
fierce contrasts which render the work of the English poet so 
admirable, still his is not devoid of originality and energy. 
Like Milton, he has painted Satan at the time when he enters 
Paradise and perceives Adam and Eve for the first time. 

" When he saw," says he, " the new creatures in a peaceful 
dwelling, leading a happy and cloudless life, under the law 
which they had received from the Lord, with the empire of 
the universe, and enjoying, amidst delicious tranquillity, all 
which was subjected to them, the flash of jealousy rais^ a 
sudden vapor in his soul, and his burning rage soon became 
a terrible fire. It was then not long since he had fallen firom 
Heaven, and had hurried away with him, into the low pit, 
the troop attached to his fate. At this thought, and reviewing 
his recent disgrace in his heart, it seemed that he had lost 
more, since he saw another possessed of such happiness ; and 
shame mixing itself with envy, he poured out his angry 
regrets in these words : 
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« * O sorrow f this work of earth is suddenly raked before 
US, and our ruin has given birth to this odious race ! I, 
Virtue ! I possessed heaven, and I am now expelled it, and 
dust has succeeded to the honor of angels ! A little clay, 
arranged under a pitiful form, will here reign, and the power 
torn from us is transferred to him ! But we have not en- 
tirely lost it ; the greatest portion thereof remains ; we can 
and we know to injure. Let us not delay then ; this combat 
pleases me ; I will engage them at their first appearance, 
while their simplicity, which has as yet experienced no deceit, 
is ignorant of everything, and offers itself to every Wow. It 
will be easier to mislead them while they are alone, before 
they have thrown a fruitful posterity into the eternity of ages. 
Let us not allow anything immortal to come out of the earth ; 
let us destroy the race at its commencement : O that the de^. 
feat of its chief may become the seed of death ; that the prin- 
ciple of lifo may give rise to the pangs of death ; that all may 
be struck in one ; the root cut, the tree will never raise itself. 
These are the consolations which remain to me in my fall. 
If I cannot again mount to the heavens, they will at least be 
dosed for these creatures : it seems to me less harsh to be 
fallen, if the new creatures are lost by a similar fall ; if, the 
accomplices of my ruin, they become companions of my pun- 
ishment, and share with us the fire which I now catch a 
glimpse of. But, in order to attract ihem without difficulty, 
it is needful that I myself, who have fallen so low, should 
show them the route which I myself travelled over ; that the 
same pride which drove me from the celestial kingdom, may 
chase men from the boundaries of Paradise.' He thus spoke, 
and, heaving a sigh, became silent."^ 

Now for the Satan of Milton, at the same time, and in the 
same situation : 



' hell, what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss, thus high advanc'd, 
Creatures of other mouldy earth, born, perhaps, 
Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior ; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could We, so lively shines 
In them Divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that form*d them on their shape hath pour'd. 



• Avitus, 1. ii., V. 60—117. 
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All, gentle pair, je little think bow nigh 

Your chanee approaches, when all these delights 

Will yanisE, and deliver ye to woe ; 

More woe, the more yonr taste is now of joy ; 

Happy, but for so happy, ill secured 

Long to continue, and this high seat your HeaT*!!, 

Ill fenc'd for Hea;ren to keep out such a foe 

As now is enter'd ; yet no purpos'd foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn. 

Though I unpitied : league with you I seek. 

And mutual amity so strait, so close. 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me 

Henceforth ; my dwelling haply may not please. 

Like this fair Paradise, your sense ; yet such 

Accept your Maker's work ; he gave it me. 

Which I as freely give : Hell shall unfold. 

To entertain you two, her widest gates. 

And send forth all her kings ; there will be room. 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Tour numerous ofispring ; if no better place. 

Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong'd. 

And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt as I do, yet public reason just. 

Honor and empire with revenge enlarged 

By conquering this new world, compdfs me now 

To do what e&e, though damn*d, I should abhor."i 

Here the superiority of Milton is great. He gives to Satan 
far more elevated, more impassioned, more complex feelings 
— ^perhaps even too complex — and his words are far more 
eloquent. Still there is a remarkable analogy between the 
two passages ; and the simple energy, the menacing unity of 
the Satan of 3aint Avitus, seems to me to be very effective. 

The third book describes * the despair of Adam and Eve 
after their fall, the coming of Grod, his judgment, and their 
expulsion from Paradise. You will surely remember that 
famous passage of Milton, after the judgment of God, when 
Adam sees everything overthrowja around him, and expects 
to be driven out of Paradise ; he abandons himself to the 
harshest rage against the woman : 

" Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld. 
Desolate where she sat, approachi^ nigh. 
Soft words to his fierce passion she assay'd : 
But her with stem regard he thus repellM : 



Mil ion. Paradise Lost, iv., 358-~392. 
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* Out of my sight, thou serpent ! that name best 

Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 

And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 

Like his, and color serpentine, may show 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures {rom thee 

Henceforth ; least that too heavenly form pretended 

To hellish falsehood, snare them. But for thee 

I had persisted happy ; had not thy pride 

And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 

Rejected my forewarning, and disdained. 

Not to be trusted ; longing to be seen. 

Though by the devil himself: him overweening 

To overreach ; but with the serpent meeting, 

Fool'd and beguil'd ; by him, thou, I by tbee, 

To trust thee from my side, imasrin'd wise, 

Constant, mature, proof against all assaults; 

And understood not all was but a show. 

Rather than solid virtue ; all but a rib 

Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears. 

More to the part sinister, from me drawn ; 

Will if thrown out as supernumerary. 

To my just number found. ! why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 

With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

With men and angels, without feminine ; 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? This mischief had not then be£sdl*n. 

And more that shall befall ; innumerable 

Disturbances on earth through female snares. 

And strait conjunction with this sex."i 

The same idea occurred to Saint Avitus ; only that it is to 
Grod himself, not to Eve, that Adam addresses the explosion 
of his rage : 

<< When thus he saw himself condemned, and that the most 
just inquiry had made evident all his fault, he did not hum- 
bly ask his pardon and pray ; he answered not with shrieks 
and tears ; he sought not to deter, with suppliant confession, 
the deserved punishment ; already miserable, he invoked no 
pity. ' He erected himself, he irritated himself, and his pride 
broke out into insensate clamors : < It was then to bring my 
ruin that this woman was united to my fate ? That which, 
by thy first law, thou hast given for a dwelling : it is she who, 
overcome herself, has conquered me with her sinister coun- 



^ Milton, Paradise Lost, x., 86#-897. 
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■elt ; it is she who has persuaded me to take that finict whidi 
she herself already knew. She is the source of evil ; from 
her came crime. I was credulous ; but thou, Lord^ taught 
me to believe her by giving her to me in marriage, in joining 
me to her by sweet knots. Happy if my life, at first solitary, 
had always so run on, if I had never known the ties of such 
an union, and the yoke of this fatal companion V 

*' At this outburst of irritated Adam, the Creator addressed 
these severe words to desolate Eve : * Why, in falling, hast 
drawn down thy unhappy spouse ? D^^itful woman^ why, 
instead of remaining alone in thy fall, hast thou dethroned the 
superior reason of the man V She, full of shame, her cheeks 
covered with a sorrowful blush, said that the serpent had per- 
suaded her to touch the ^^rbidden fruit. ''^ 

Does not this passage appear at least equal to that of Mil- 
ton ? It is even free from ike subtle details which disfigure 
the latter, and diminish the progress of the sentiment. 

The book terminates with the predictnm of the advent of 
Christ, who shall triumph over Satan. But with this conclu- 
sioQ the poet describes the very leaving of Paradise, and these 
last verses are, perhaps, the most beautiful in the poem : 

*' At these words, the Lord clothes them both with the skins 
of beasts, and drives them from the happy retreat of Para- 
dise. They fall tc^ether to the earth ; Uiey enter upon the 
desert world, and wander about with rapid steps. The world 
is covered with trees and turf: it has green meadows, and 
fountains and rivers ; and yet its face appears hideous to them 
after thine, O Paradise ! and they are horror-struck with it ; 
and, accoiding to the nature of men, they love better what 
they have lost. The earth is narrow to them ; they do not 
see its limits, and yet they feel confined, and they groan. 
Even the day is dark to their eyes, and under the clear sun, 
they complain that the light has disappeared."^ 

The three other poems of Saint Avitus, ike Deluge, the 
Passage of the Red Sea, and the Praise of Virginity, are very 
inferior to what I have just quoted ; still some remarkable 
firagments may be found in them, and certainly we have rea- 
son to be astonished that a work which contams such beau- 
ties should remain so obscure. But the age of ^aint Avitus 



» Avitus, 1. iii^v. 96—112. • Ibid., v. 195—207. 
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is all obscure, and he has fallal under the general decay in 
the midst of which he lived. 

I named a second poet, Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers. 
He was not of Gaulish origin ; he was bom in 530, beyond 
the Alps, near Ceneda, in the Trevisan ; and about 565, a 
little before the great invasion of the Lombards, and the de- 
solation of the north of Itcdy, he passed into Gaul, and stopped 
in Austrasia at the time of the marrieige of Sigebert and 
^runehault, daughter of Athanagilde, king of Spain. It ap- 
pears that he remained there one or two years, making., epi- 
tfaalamiums, laments, a court poet there, devoted to the cele- 
bration of its adventures and pleasures. We then find him 
at Tours, paying his devotions to Saint Martin ; he was then 
a layman. Saint Radegonde, wife of Clotaire I., had just 
retired, and founded a monastery of nuns. Fortunatus con- 
nected himself with her in close friendship, entered into 
orders, and soon became her chaplain, and almoner of the 
monastery. From this period, no remarkable incident of his 
life is known. Seven or eight years after the death of Saint 
Radegonde, he was made bishop of Poictiers, and there died 
at the beginning of the seventh century, after having long 
celebrated with his verses all the great men of his age, and 
having been in assiduous correspcmdence with all the great 
bishops. 

Independently of seven lives of saints, of some letters or 
theological treatises in prose, of four books of hexameters on 
the life of Saint Martin of Tours, which are merely a poetical 
version of the life of the same saint by Sulpicius Severus, 
and some trifling works which are lost, there remain of him 
two hundred and forty-nine pieces of verse in all kinds of 
metres, of which two hundred and forty ^ix were collected by 
himself in eleven books, and three are separate. Of these 
two hundred and forty-nine pieces, there are fifteen in honor 
of certain churches, cathedrals, oratories, dsc, composed at 
the time or their construction or dedication ; thirty epitaphs ; 
twenty-nine pieces to Gregory of Tours, or concerning him ; 
iwenty-seven to Saint Radegonde, or to sister Agnes, abbess 
of the monastery of Poictiers, and one hundred and forty- 
eight other pieces to all sorts of persons, and upon all sorts of 
subjects. 

The pieces addressed to Saint Radegonde, or to the abbess 
Agnes, are incontestably those which best make known and 
82 
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obacicterise the turn of mindy aod the kind of poetry, of For* 
tunatus. On these only I shall dwelL 

One is naturally led to attach to the relations of such per- 
sons the most serious ideas, and it is, in fact, under a grave 
aspect that they have been described : it has been mistakenly ; 
do not suppose that I have here to relate some strange anec- 
dote, or that his history is subject to the embarrassment of 
some scandal. There is nothing scandalous, nothing equivo* 
oal, nothing which lends the slightest malignant conjecture, t^ 
be met with in the relation between the bishop and the nuns 
of Poictiers ; but they are of a futility, of a puerility which 
it is impossible to overlook, for even the poems of Fortunatus 
are a monument of them. 

These are the titles of sixteen of the twenty-seven [Heces 
addressed to Saint Rad^onde, or to Saint Agnes : 

Book VIII., piece 8, to Saint Rad^onde upon violets. 

" 0, upon flowers put on the altar. 

'< 10, upon flowers which he sent her. 

Bock XI.9 piece 4, to Saint Radegonde for her to diink 
wine. 

^' 11, to the abbess upon flowers. 

^< 13, upon chestnuts. 

*' 14, upon milk. 

«< 15, idem. 

<< 16, upon a repast. 

<< 18, upon sloes. 

<< 10, upon milk and other dainties. 

" 20, upon eggs and plums. 

<< 22, upon a repast. 

" 28, idem. 

« 24, idem. 

" 25, idem. 

Now see some samples of the pieces themselves ; they piove 
that the titles do not deceive us. 

" In the midst of my fasting," writes he to Saint Radegonde^ 
'^ thou sendest me various meats, and at the sight of them thou 
painest my mind. My eyes contemplate what the doctor fi>r. 
bids me to use, and his hand interdicts what my mouth desires. 
Still when thy goodness gratifies us with this milk, thy gifts 
•urpass those of kings. Rejoice, therefore, I pray thee, like 
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a good sister with our pious mother, for at this moment I have 
the sweet pleasure of being at table."^ 

And elsewhere, after having a repast : ** Surrounded by 
various delicacies, and sdl kinds of ragouts, sometimes I sleep, 
sometimes I eat ; 1 open my mouth, then I close my eyes, 
and I again eat of everything ; my mind was confused, be- 
lieve it, most dear ones, and I could not easily either speak 
with liberty, or write verses. A drunken man has an uncer- 
tain hand ; wine produced the same effect upon me as upon 
other drinkers ; methinks I see the table swimming in pure 
wine. However, as well as 1 am able, 1 have traced in soft 
language this little song for my mother and my sister, and 
although sleep sharply presses me, the affection which 1 bear 
for them has inspired what the hudd is scarcely in a state to 
write.'** 

It is not by way of amusement that I insert these singular 
quotations, which it would be easy for me to multiply ; I de. 
sire, on the one hand, to place before your eyes a view of the 
manners of this epoch, which are but little known ; and on the 
other, to enable you to see, and, so to speak, to touch with 
your finger, the origin of a kind of poetry which has held 
rather an important place in our literature, of that light and 
mocking poetry which, beginning with our old fabliaux, down 
to Ver-vert, has been pitilessly exercised upon the weakness 
and ridiculous points of the interior of monasteries. Fortu- 
natus, to be sure, did not mean to jest ; actor and poet at the 
same time, he spoke and wrote very seriously to Saint jRade- 
gonde and the abbess Agnes ; but the very manners which 
this kind of poetry took for a text, and which so long provoked 
French fancy, that puerility, that laziness, that gluttony, as- 
sociated with the gravest relations, — ^you see them begin here 
with the sixth century, and under exactly the same traits with 
those which Marot or Gresset lent to them ten or twelve cen- 
turi^ later. 

* However, the poems of Fortunatus have not all of them 
this character. Independently of some beautiful sacred 
hymns, one of which, the Vexilla Regis, was officially adopt- 
ed by the church, there is in many of these small lay and reli- 
l^ous poem^ a good deal of imagination, of intellect, and 
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animatioii. I «hall only quote a passage from an elegiae poean 
of three hundred and seventy-one verses, about the departure 
of Gralsuinthe, sister of Brunehault, from Spain, her arrival in. 
France, her marriage with Chilperic, and her deploraUe end ; 
I select the lamentations of Gralsuinthe, her mother, wife of 
Athanagilde ; she sees her daughter about to quit her, em- 
braces her, looks at her, embraces her again, and cries : 

<< Spain, so full of inhabitants, and too confined for a mc^er, 
land of the sun, become a prison to me, although thou extend- 
est from the country of Zephyr to that of the burning Eous, 
from Tyrhenia to the ocean — although thou suffices! for nu- 
merous nations, since my daughter is not longer here, thou art 
too narrow for me. Without thee, my daughter^ I shdil be 
here as a foreigner and wanderer, and, in my native country, 
at once a citizen and an exile. I ask, what shall these eyes 
look at which everywhere seek my daughter ? . . . Whatever 
in&nt plays with me will be a punishment ; thou^ wilt weigh 
upon my heart in the embraces of another : let another run, 
step, seat herself, weep, enter, go out, thy dear image will 
always be before my eyes. When thou shait have quitted 
me, I shall hasten to strange caresses, and, groaning, I shall 
press another face to my withered breast ; I shall dry with 
my kisses the tears of another child ; I shall drink of them ; 
and may it please Grod that I may thus find some refreshment 
for my devouring thirst ! Whatever I do, I shall be torment- 
ed, no remedy can console me ; I perish, O Galsuinthe, by 
the wound which comes to me from thee ! I ask what dear 
hand will dress, will ornament thy hair ? Who, when I shall 
not be there, will cover thy soft cheeks with kisses ? Who 
will warm thee in her bosom, who carry thee on her knees, 
surround thee with her arms ? Alas ! when thou shalt be 
without me, thou wilt have no mother .r For the rest, my sad 
heart charges thee at the time of thy departure ; be happy, I 
implore thee ; but leave me : go : farewell : send through the 
air some consolation to thy impatient mother ; and, if the 
wind bears me any news, let it it be favorable."^ 

The subtlety and afiectation of bad rhetoric are to be found 
in this passage ; but its emotion is sincere, and the expression 
ingenious and vivid. Many pieces of Fortunatus have the 
same merits. 



^Fbrtun. Carm,y 1. vi.. No 7 ; Bib. Pat,, v<d. x., p. 5«9. 
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1 shaU prosecute this inquiry no further ; I think I have 
fully justified what I said in commencing : sacred literature is 
not there ; the habits, and even the metrical forms of the 
dying pagan literature, are clearly stamped upon them. 
Ausonius is more elegant, more correct, more licentious than 
Fortunatus ; but, speaking literally, the bishop is a continua- 
tion of the consul ; Latin tradition was not dead ; it had passed 
into the Christian society ; and here commences that imitation 
w^iich, amid the universal overthrow, unites the modem to 
the ancient world, and, at a later period, will play so consi- 
derable a part in all literature. 

We must pause : we have just studied the intellectual state 
of Prankish Gaul from the sixth to the eighth century. This 
study completes for us that of the development of our civiliza- 
tion during the same period, that is, under the empire of the 
Merovingian kings. Another epoch, stamped with the same 
character, began with the revolution which raised the family 
of the Pepins to the throne of the Franks. In our next lec- 
ture I shall attempt to describe the revolution itself; and we 
shall then enter into the new paths which it forced France to 
take, 

32* 
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NINETEENTH LECTURE. 

The caotM and the character of the resolution which substituted the 
Carloyin^ians for the Merovingians — Recapitulation of the history of 
civilization in France under 9ie Merovingian kings— The Prankish 
state in its relations with the neighboring nations — The Prankish state 
in its internal organization — ^The aristocratical element prevailed 
in it, but without entirety or regularity— The state of the Prankish 
church — Episcopacy prevails in it, but is itself thrown into decay — 
Two newpowers arise — 1st The Austrasian Franks — Mayors of the 
palace — ^Tne family of the Pepins— 2. Papacy— Circumstances fa- 
vorable to its progress^-Causes which drew and united the Austra- 
sian Franks to the popes — ^The conversion of the Germans beyond the 
Rhine — Relations of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries, on the one haad 
with the popes, on the other, with the mayors of the palace of Aus- 
trasia— Saint Boniface — ^The popes have need of the Austrasian 
Franks against the Lombards— -Pepin-le-Bref has need of the pope to 
make himself king — Their alliance and the new direction which it. 
impressed upon civilization — Conclusion of the first part of the 



We have arrived at the eve of a great event, of the revolu- 
tion which threw the last of the Merovingians into a cloister, 
and carried the Carlovingians to the throne of the Franks. It 
was consummated in the month of March, 752, in the semi-lay 
and semi-ecclesiastical assembly held at Soissons, where Pe- 
pin was proclaimed king, and consecrated by Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mayence. Never was a revolution brought about 
with less effort and noise ; Pepin possessed the power : the fact 
was converted into right ; no resistance was offered him ; no 
protest of sufficient importance to leave a trace in history. 
Everything seemed to remain the same ; a title, merely, was 
changed. Yet there can be no doubt but that a great event 
was thus accomplished ; there can be no doubt but that this 
change was the indication of the end of a particular social 
state, of the commencement of a new state, a crisis, a verita- 
We epoch in the history of French civilization. 

It is the crisis that I wish to bring before yoU at present. 
I wish to recapitulate the history of civilization under the 
Merovingians, to indicate how it came to end in such a result, 
and to represent the new character, the new direction which 
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it was obliged to take und^r the Carlovingiaiis, by jdainly 
setting forth the transition and its causes. 

Civil society and religious society are evidently the two* 
fold subject of this recapitulation. We have studied them 
separately, and in their relations ; we shall so study them in 
the period upon which we are about to enter. It is necessary 
that we should know exactly at what point they had each ar- 
rived at the crisis which now occupies us, and what was their 
reciprocal situation. 

I commence with civil society. From the opening of this 
course, we have been speaking of the foundation of modem 
states, and in particular of the Frank state. We marked its 
origin at the reign of Clovis ; it is even by concession that we 
are permitted not to go farther back, not to go to Pharamond. 
Let it be understood, however, that even in the epoch at which 
we have arrived, at the end of the Merovingian race, there 
was nothing established which the Franko-Gaulish society 
had, nothing invested with a somewhat stable and general 
Ibrm, that no principle prevailed in it so completely as to 
jregulate it ; that neither within nor without did the Frankish 
state exist ; that in Gaul there was no state at all. . ^ 

What do we mean by a State ? a certain extent of territory 
having a determinate centre, fixed limits, inhabited by men 
who have a common name, and live involved, in certain 
respects, in the same destiny. Nothing like this existed in 
Jbe middle of the eighth century, in what we now call France. 

You know how many kingdoms had there alternately ap- 
peared and disappeared. The kingdoms of Metz, jSoissons, 
Orleans, Paris, had given place to the kingdoms of Neustria^ 
Austrasia, Burgundy, Aquitaine, incessantly changing mas- 
ters, frontiers, extent, and importance ; reduced at length to 
two, the kingdoms of Australia and Neustria, even these two 
had nothing stable . or regular, their chiefs and their limits 
continually varied ; the kings and the provinces continually 
passed from one to the other ; so that even in the interior of 
the territory occupied by the Frankish population^ no political 
association had any consistency or firmness. 

The external frontiers were i^ll more uncertain. On the 
east and north the movement of the invasion of the German 
nations continued. The Thuringians, the Bavarians, the 
Allemandi, the F/isons, the Saxons, incessantly made efforts 
to pass the Rhine, and take their share of the territory which 
the Franks occupied. In order to resist them, the Franks 
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crossed the Rhine ; they ravaged, at several times, the coun- 
tries of the Thuringians, the AllemaDdi, and the Bavarians, 
and reduced these nations to a subordinate condition, doubt- 
less very precarious, and incapable of exact definition. But 
the Prisons and Saxons escaped this semi-defeat, and the 
Austrasian Franks were forced to maintain an incessant war- 
fare against them, which prevented their frontiers from gain- 
ing the least regularity on this side. 

On the west, the Britons and all the tribes establi^ed in 
the peninsula known under the name of Armorica, kept the 
frontiers of the Neustrian Franks in the same state of uncer- 
tainty. 

In the south, in Provence, Narbonnese, and Aquitaine, it 
was no longer from the movement of the barbarous and half 
wandering colonies that the fluctuation proceeded ; but there 
was fluctuation. The ancient Roman population incessantly 
labored to regain its independence. The Franks had con- 
quered, but did not fully possess these countries. When their 
great incursions ceased, the towns and country districts re- 
belled, and confederated in order to shake off* the yoke. A 
new cause of agitation and instability was joined to their 
efforts. Mohammedanism dates its rise from the 16th of 
July, 622 ; and at the end of the same century, or at least at 
the commencement of the eighth, it inundated the south of 
Italy, neariy the whole of Spain, the south of (xaul, and made 
on this side a still more impetuous eflfort than that of the Grer- 
man nations on the borders of the Rhine. Thus, on all 
points, on the north, the east, the west, and the south, the 
{'rankish territory was incessantly invaded, its frontiers 
changed at the mercy of incessantly repeated incursions. 
Upon the whole, there can be no doubt but that, in this vast, 
extent of country, the Frankish population dominated ; it was 
the strongest, the most numerous, the most established ; but 
still it was without territorial consistency, without political 
unity ; as distinct frontier nations, and under the point of view 
of the law of nations, the state, properly so called, did not 
exist. 
^^ Let us enter into the interior of the Gaulo-Frankish society ; 
we shall not find it any more advanced ; it will offer us no 
greater degree of entirety or fixedness. 

You will recollect that, in examining the institutions of the 
Gernmn nations before the invasion, I showed that they could 
not be transplanted into the Gaulish territory, and that the free 
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institutions, in particular the government of public affairs by 
assemblies of free men, become inapplicable to the new situa- 
tion of the conquerors, had almost entirely perished. Even the 
class of free men, that condition pf which individual independ- 
ence and equality were the essential characteristic^, continually 
diminished in number and importance ; it was evidently not 
this class, nor the system of institutions and influences analo- 
gous to its nature, that was to prevail in the Gaulo-Frankish 
society, and govern it. Liberty was then a cause of disorder, 
not a principle of organization. 

In the first periods following the invasion, royalty, as you 
have seen, made some progress ; it collected some wreck of the 
inheritance of the empire ; religious ideas gave it some power : 
but this progress soon stopped ; the time of the centraliza- 
tion of power was still far distant ; all means of gaining obe- 
dience were wanting; obstacles arose on all sides. The 
speedy and irremediable humiliation of the Merovingian royalty 
proves how little capable the monarchical principle was of pos- 
sessing and regulating the Gaulo-Frankish society. It was 
nearly as impotent as the principle of free institutions. 

The aristocratical principle prevailed : it was to the great 
proprietors, each on his domain, to the companions of the 
king, the antrustions, \eude8, Jideles, that the power actually 
belonged. But the aristocratical principle itself was incapable 
of giving any stable or general organization to society; it 
prevailed in it, but with as much disorder as would have 
flowed from any other system, without conferring any more 
simple or regular form. Consult all modem historians who 
have attenfipted to describe and explain this epoch. Some 
have sought its key in the struggle of the free men against the 
leudes, that is, the conquering nation against that which was 
to become the nobility of the court; others adhere to the 
diversity of races, and will speak of the struggle of the Ger- 
mans against the Gauls ; others, again, attach great import- 
ance to the struggle of the clergy against the laity, the bishops 
against the great barbarian proprietors, and there see the secret 
of most of the events. Others, again, especially insist upon 
the struggle of the kings themselves against their companions, 
their leudes, who aspired to the rendering themselves inde- 
pendent, and annulling and invading the royal power. All, 
in some measure, have a different word for the enigma which 
the social state of this epoch presents : a great reason for pre- 
suming that no word can explain it. All these struggles, 
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in fkcf, existed ; all these forces contested without any of 
them gaining enough of the ascendency to dominate with 
any regularity. The aristocratic tendency, which must bare 
arisen later than the feudal system, was certainly dominant ; 
but no institution, no permanent organization, could yet arise 
from it. 

Thus, within and without, whether we consider the social 
order or the political order, everything was restless, incessantly 
brought into question ; nothing appeared destined to a long or 
powerful development. 

From civil society let us pass to religious society; the 
recapitulation, if I mistake not, will show it to be in the same 
state. 

The idea of the unity of the church was general and domi- 
nant in minds ; but in facts it was far from having the same 
extension, the same power. No general principle, no govern- 
ment, properly so called, reigned in the Gaulo^Frankish 
church ; it was, like civil society, an entire chaos. 

And first, the remains of the free institutions which had 
presided at the first development of Christianity, had almost 
entirely disappeared. You have seen them gradually reduced 
to the participation of the clergy in the election of bishops, to 
the influence of councils in the general administration of the 
church. You have seen the election of bishops, and the influ- 
ence of councils decline, and almost vanish in their turn. At 
the commencement of the eighth century, a mere vain shadow 
remained of them ; the bishops, for the most part, owed their 
elevation to the orders of kings, or of the mayors of the palace, 
or to some such form of violence. Councils scarcely ever 
met. No legal, constituted liberty preserved any real power 
in the religious society. 

We have seen the dawn of universal monarchy ; we have 
seen papacy take a marked ascendency in the west. Do not 
suppose, however, that at the epoch which occupies us, and 
in Gaul especially, this ascendency resembled a r^ authority, 
a form of" government. Nay, at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury it was in a rapid decay. When the Franks were esta- 
blished in Gaul, the popes tried to preserve with these new 
masters the credit which they had enjoyed under the RoraoU 
empire. At the fifth century, the bishop of Rome possessed 
considerable domains in southern Gaul, especially in the dio- 
cese of Aries, a powerful means of relation and influence with 
those countries. They remained to him under the Visigdi: ^ 
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Bui^undian, or Frank kings, and the bishop of Aries continoed 
to be habitually his vicar, as much for his personal interests 
as for the general ajSairs of the church. Thus the relations 
of the popes with the Frank kings were frequent in the sixth 
and at the beginning of the seventh century ; numerous monu- 
ments of them have come down to us ; among others, a letter 
from Gregory the Great to Brunehault; and, upon some 
occasions, the Franks themselves had recourse to the inter- 
vention of papacy. But in the course of the seventh century, 
by a multitude of rather complex causes, this intervention 
almost entirely ceased. We find from Gregory the Great 
to Gregory II. (from the year 604 to the year 715) scarcely 
a single letler, a single document, which proves any cor- 
respondence between the masters of Frankish Gaul and the 
papacy. 

The prodigious disorder which then reigned in Gaul, the 
instability of all kingdoms, and of all kings, doubtless contri- 
buted to it; no one had any time to think of contracting or 
keeping up relations so distant ; everything was decided at 
once upon the spot, and on direct and immediate motives. 
Beyond the Alps almost equal disorder reigned ; the Lombards 
invaded Italy, and menaced Rome ; a personal and pressing 
danger retained the attention of the papacy within the cirde 
of its own peculiar interests. Besides, the composition of the 
episcopacy of the Gauls was no longer the same ; many bar- 
barians had entered into it, strangers to all the recollections, 
all the customs which had so long united the Gtiulish bishops 
to the bishop of Rome. All circumstances concurred to make 
null the religious relations between Rome and Gaul ; so that 
at the end of the seventh century, the Gaulo-Frankish church 
was no more governed by the principle of universal monarchy 
than by that of common deliberation ; papacy was scarcely 
more powerful than liberty. 

There, as elsewhere, in religious society, as in civil society, 
the aristocratical principle had prevailed. It was to episco- 
pacy that the government of the Gaulo-Frankish church be- 
longed. It was administered during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, with a good deal of regularity and continuity ; but in 
U.. course of the seventh, from the causes which I have al- 
ready spoken of, the episcopal aristocracy fell into the same 
corruption, the same anarchy which seized upon the civil 
aristocracy ; the metropolitans lost all authority ; mere priests 

>., all influence ; many bishops reckoned more on their influ- 
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enoe as proprietors, than on their mission as chiefs of the 
church. Many of the laity received or usurped the bishop- 
rics as private domains. Each occupied himself with Ms 
temporal or diocesan interests ; all unity vanished in the go- 
vernment of the secular clergy. The monastic order pre- 
sented a similar aspect ; the rule of Saint Benedict was com- 
monly adopted in it, but no general administration connected 
the various establishments among themselves ; each monastery 
ruled and governed itself apart ; so that, at the end of the 
seventh century, the aristocratical system which dominated 
alike in church and state, was here almost as disordered, al- 
most as incapable of giving rise to any approach to a general 
and regular government. 

Notkung, therefore, was established at this epoch, in either 
one or other of the two societies from which modem society 
has arisen. The absence of rule and public authority was, 
perhaps, more complete than immediately after the fall of the 
empire ; then, at all events, the wrecks of Roman and Gierman 
institutions still subsisted, and maintained some kind of social 
order amidst the most agitated events. When the fall of the 
Merovingian race approached, even these wrecks had fallen 
into ruin, and no new edifice had as yet arisen ; there was 
scarcely a trace of the imperial administration, or of the maU 
or assemblies of the free men of Germany, and the feudal 
organization was not seen. Perhaps at no epoch has the chaos 
been so great, or the State had so little existence. 

Still, under this general dissolution, two new forces, two 
principles of organization and government, were being pre- 
pared in civil and religious society, destined to approach each 
other and to unite, in order, at Isust, to make an attempt to put 
an end to the chads, and to give to church and state the en- 
tirety and fixity which they wanted. 

Whoever will observe, attentively, the distribution of the 
Franks over the Gaulish territory, from the sixth to the 
eighth century, will be struck with a considerable difference 
between the Franks of Austrasia, situated on the borders of 
the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse, and that of the Franks 
of Neustria, transplanted into tlfe centre, the west and the 
south of Gaul. The first were probably more numerous, and 
certainly less dispersed. They still kept to that soil whence 
the Germans drew their power and fertility, so to speak, as 
-^ntsBUs did from the earth. The Rhine alone separated them 
from ancient Germany; they lived in continual relation. 
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hostile or pacific, with the Grerman and partly Prankish 
colonies who inhabited the right bank. Still they were well 
established in their new country, and wished firmly to guard 
it. They were also less separated from the manners of the 
ancient German society than were the Neustrian Franks, and, 
at the same time, having become proprietors, they dsiily more 
and more contracted the wants and habits of their new situa- 
tion, and of the social organization which might be adapted to 
it. Two facts, apparently contradictory, bring out into bold 
relief this particular characteristic of the Austrasian Franks. 
It was more especially from Austrasia that those bands of 
warriors set out whom we see, in the course of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, still spreading over Italy and the south of 
Gaul, and there abandoning themselves to a life of incursion 
and pillage ; and yet it is in Austrasia that the most remarka- 
ble monuments of the passage of the Franks into the condition 
of proprietors are seen ; upon the borders of the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and the Mouse, are the strongest of those habitations 
of theirs which became castles, so that Austrasian society is 
the most complete and faithful image of the ancient manners 
and the new situation of the Franks ; it is there that one least 
meets with Roman or heterogeneous elements ; it is there that 
the spirif of conquest and the territorial spirit, the instincts of 
the proprietor and those of the warrior are allied, and display 
themselves with the greatest energy. 

A fact so important could not fail to become evident, and to 
exercise a great influence over the course of events ; the Aus- 
trasian society could not but give rise to some institution, 
some power, which expressed and developed its character. 
This was the part taken of its mayors of the palace, and in 
particular by the fiimily of the Pepins. 

The mayor of the palace is met with in all the Frankish 
kingdoms. I shall not enter here into a long history of the 
institution, I shall confine myself to remarking its character 
and general vicissitudes. The mayors were at first merely 
the first superintendents, the first administrators of the interior 
of the palace of the king ; the chiefs whom he put at the head 
of his companions, of his leudes, still united around him. It 
was their duty to maintain order among the king's men, to 
administer justice, to look to all the affairs, to all the wants, 
of that great domestic society. They were the men of the 
king with the leudes ; this was their first character, their first 
state. 

33 
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Now for the second. After haying exercised the power of 
the king over his leudes, his mayors of the palace usurped it 
to their own profit. The leudes, by grants of public charges 
and &e&, were not long before they became great proprietors. 
This new situation was superior to that of companions of the 
king; they detached themselves from him, and united in 
order to defend their common interests. According as their 
fortune dictated, the mayors of the palace sometimes, resisted 
them, more often united with them, and, at first servants of 
the king, they at last became the chiefk of an aristocracy, 
against whom royalty could do nothing. 

These are the two principal phases of this institution : it 
gained more extension and fixedness in Austrasia, in the 
family of the Pepins, who possessed it almost a century and a half, 
than anywhere else. At once great proprietors, usufructuaries 
of the royal power, and warlike chiefs, Pepin-le- Vieux, Pepin 
I'Heristal, Charles Martel, and Pepin-le-Bref, by turns de- 
fended these various interests, appropriated their power to 
themselves, and thus found themselves the representatives of 
the aristocracy, of royalty, and of that mind, at once territo- 
rial and conquering, which animated the Franks of Austrasia^ 
and secured to them the preponderance. There resided the 
principle of life and organization which was to take hold of 
civil society, and draw it, at least for some time, from the 
state of anarchy and impotence into which it was plunged. 
The Pepins were the depositories of its power, the instrument 
of its action. 

In the religious society, but out of the Frank territory, a 
power was also developed capable of introducing, or at least 
of attempting to introduce, order and reformation into it : this 
was papacy. 

I shall not repeat here what I have already said of the first 
origin of papacy, and of the religious causes to which it owed 
the progressive extension of its power. Independently of 
these causes, and in a purely temporal point of view, the 
bishop of Rome found himself placed in the most favorable 
situation. Three circumstances, you will recollect, especially 
contributed to establish the power of the bishops in general : 
1st, their vast domains, which caused them to take a place in 
that hierarchy of great proprietors to which European society- 
had belonged for so long a period ; 2d, their intervention in 
the municipal system, and the preponderance which they 
exercised in cities, by being directly or indirectly receiving 
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tl^e mheritance of the ancient mftgistracies ; 3d, ^heir quality 
as councillors of the temporal power ; they surrounded the 
new kings, and directed them in their attempts at govern- 
ment. Upon this triple base the episcopal power raised 
itself in the rising states. The bishop of Rome was, more 
than any other, prepared to profit by it. Like others, he was 
a great proprietor. At a very early period he possessed con- 
siderable domains in the Campagna di Roma, in the south of 
Italy, and upon the borders of the Adriatic sea. Considered 
as a councillor of the temporal power, no one had so good a 
chance : instead, like the Frank, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
bishops, of being the servant of a king present, he was the 
representative, the vicar of a king absent ; he depended on 
the emperor of the east, a sovereign who rarely cramped his 
administration, and never eclipsed it. The empire, it is 
true, had other representatives than the pope in Italy ; the 
exarch of Ravenna, and a duke who resided at Rome, were 
the real delegates with regard to the civil administration ; 
but, in the interior of Rome, the attributes of the bishop 
in civil matters, and in default of attributes, his influence in 
other respects, conferred almost all the power upon him. The 
emperors neglected nothing to retain him in their dependence ; 
they carefully preserved the right of confirming his election ; 
he paid them certain tributes, and constantly maintained at 
Constantinople, under the name of Apocrisiary, an agent 
charged to manage all his affairs there, and to answer for 
his fidelity. But if these precautions retarded the complete 
and external emancipation of the popes, it did not prevent 
their independence being great, nor, under the title of dele- 
gates of the emperor, their daily approaching nearer to be- 
coming its successors. 

As municipal magistrates, as chiefs of the people within the 
walls of Rome, their situation was not less advantageous. 
You have seen that in the remainder of the west, particularly 
in Gaul, and as the inevitable effect of the disasters of the in- 
vasion, the municipal system was declining ; thera certainly 
remained its wrecks, and the bishop almost alone disposed of 
them ; but they were only wrecks ; the importance of the 
municipal magistrates was daily lowered under the violent 
blows of counts, or other barbarous chiefs. It was far frond 
being thus in Rome: there the municipal system, instead 
of being weakened, was fortified. Rome in no way remained 
m the possession of the barbarians ; they only pillaged it in 
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|>a8sing ; the imperial power was too distant to be real ; the 
municipal system soon became the only govemment ; the in- 
fluence of the Roman people in its afl^s was much more 
active, much more efficacious, at the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, than it had been in preceding ages. The municipal 
magistrates became political magistrates ; and the bishop, who, 
imder forms more or less fixed, by means more or less direct, 
was in some measure their chief, took the first lead in this 
general and unperceived elevation towards a kind of sove- 
reignty, while elsewhere the episcopal power arose not be- 
yond the limits of a narrow and doubtful administration. 

Thus, as proprietors, councillors of sovereign, and as popu- 
lar magistrates, the bishops of Rome had the best chances ; 
and while religious circumstances tended to increase their 
power, political circumstances had the same result, and im- 
pelled them in the same paths. Thus, in the course of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, papacy gained a degree of impor- 
tance in Italy, which it had formerly been very far from 
possessing ; and although at the end of this epoch it was a 
stranger to Prankish Gaul, although its relations both with the 
kings and with the Frank clergy had become rare, yet, such 
was its general progress, that in setting foot again in the mon- 
archy of the Prankish church, it did not fail to appear there 
with a force and credit superior to all rivalry. 

Here, then, we see two new powers which were formed 
and confirmed amidst the general dissolution ; in the Prank 
state, the mayors of the palace of Austrasia ; in the Christian 
church, the popes ; here are two active, energetic principles, 
which seem disposed to take possession, the one of civil 
society, the other of religious society, and capable of attempt- 
ing some work of organization, of establishing some govern- 
ment therein. 

It W81S, in fact, by the influence of these two principles, 
and of their alliance, that, in the middle of the eighth century, 
the great crisis of which we seek the character shone forth. 

After ipe fifth century, papacy took the lead in the con- 
version of the pagans ; the clergy of the various states of the 
west, occupied both in its religious local duties, and in its 
temporal duties, had almost abandoned this great enterprise : 
the monks alone, more interested and less indolent, continued 
to occupy themselves arduously in it. The bishop of Rome 
undertook to direct them, and they in general accepted him 
for a chief. At the end of the sixth century, Gregory the 
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Great accomplished the most important of these conversionsy 
that of the Anglo-Saxons established in Britain. By his 
orders, Roman monks set out to undertake it. They began 
with the county of Kent, and Augustin, one among them, 
was the first archbishop of Canterbury. The Ahglo-Saxon 
church was thus, at the seventh century, the only one in the 
west which owed its origin to the Romish church. Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul, had become Christian without the help of 
papacy ; their churches were not bound to that of Rome 
by a filial power ; they were her sisters, not her daughters. 
Britain, on the contrary, received her faith and her first 
preachers from Rome. She was, therefore, at this epoch, 
far more than any other church in the west, in habitual 
correspondence with the popes, devoted to their interests, 
docile to their authority. By a natural consequence, and 
also by reason of the similitude of idioms, it was more 
especially with the Anglo-Saxon monks that the popes under- 
took the conversion of the other pagan nations of Europe, 
among others, of Germany. One need only glance over the 
lives of the saints of the seventh and eighth centuries to be 
convinced that the greater part of the missionaries sent to 
the Bavarians, the Prisons, the Saxons, Willibrod, Rupert 
Willibald, Winfried, came from Britain. They could not 
labor at this work without entering into frequent relations 
with the Austrasian Franks, and their chiefs. The Austra- 
sians on all sides bordered the nations beyond the Rhine, and 
were incessantly struggling to prevent them from again in- 
undating the west. The missionaries were obliged to 
traverse their territory, and to obtain their support, in order 
to penetrate into the barbarous countries. They therefore 
failed not to claim that support. Gregory the Great even 
ordered the monks whom he sent into Britain to pass through 
Austrasia, and recommended them to the two kings, Theodoric 
and Theodebert, who then reigned at Chalons and at Metz. 
The recommendation was far more necessary and pressing 
when the matter in hand was to convert the German colonies. 
The Austrasian chiefe on their side, Arnoul, Pepin PHerital, 
and Charles Martel, were not long in foreseeing what advan« 
tages such labors might have for them. In becoming Chris- 
tians, these troublesome colonies were obliged to become 
fixed, to submit to some regular influence, at least to enter into 
the path of civilization. Besides, the missionaries were ex- 
cellent explorers of those countries with which communicatioii 
33* 
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was fo difficult of accornplishmeDt ; by their mediation could 
be procured information and advice. Where could be found 
such skilful agents, such useful allies? Accordingly, the 
alliance was soon concluded. It was in Austrasia thkt the 
missionaries who were spread over Germany found their prin- 
cipal fulcrum ; it was from thence that they set out, to it that 
they returned ; it was to the kingdom of Austrasia that they 
annexed their spiritual conquests ; it was with the masters 
of Austrasia on the one hand, and with, the popes on the 
other, that they were in intimate and constant correspcmd- 
ence. Glance at the life, follow the works of the most illu&i 
trious and most powerful among them, namely, Saint 
Boniface, and you will recognize all the facts of which I 
have just spoken. 

Saint Boniface was an Anglo-Saxon, bom about 680, at 
Crediton, in the county of Devon, and called Winfried. A 
monk in the monastery of Exeter at a very early period, and 
later, in that of Nutsell, il is not known whence came his de- 
sign of devoting himself to the conversion of the German 
nations ; perhaps he merely followed the example of many 
of his compatriots. However this may be, from the year 
715, we find him preaching amidst the Prisons ; incessantly 
renewed warfare between them and the Austrasian Frjmks 
drove him from their country ; he returned to his own, and 
re-entered the monastery of Nutsell. In 718, we encounter 
him at Rome, receiving from pope Gregory II. a formal 
mission, and instructions for the conversion of the Germans. 
He goes from Rome into Austrasia, corresponds with Charles 
Martel, passes the Rhine, and pursues his enormous enterprise 
with indefatigable perseverance among the Prisons, the Thu- 
ringians, the Bavarians, the Catti, and the Saxons. His entire 
life was devoted to it, and it was always with Rome that 
were connected his works. In 723, Gregory II. nominated 
him bishop ; in 732, Gregory III. conferred upon him the titles 
of archbishop and apostolic vicar ; in 738, Winfried, who no 
longer bore the name of Boniface, made a new journey to 
Rome, in order to regulate definitively the relations of the 
Christian church which he had just founded, with Christianity 
in general ; and for him Rome is the centre, the pope is the 
chief of Christianity. It was to the profit of papacy that he sent 
in all directions the missionaries placed under his orders, 
erected bishoprics, conquered nations. Here is the oath which 
lie took when the pope nominated him archbishop of Mayence, 
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and metropolitan of the bishoprics which he should fouad in 
Germany. 

" I, Boniface, bishop by the grace of God, I promise to thee, 
blessed Peter, prince of the apostles, and to thy vicar, the 
holy Gregory, and to his successors, by the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, the holy and indivisible Trinity, and by 
thy sacred body, here present, always to keep a perfect 
fidelity to the holy catholic faith ; to remain, with the aid of 
God, in the unity of that faith, upon which, without doubt, 
depends the whole salvation of Christians ; not to lend myself, 
upon the instigation of any one, to anything which can be 
gainst the universal church, and to prove, in all things, my 
fidelity, the pureness of my hith, and my entire devotion to 
thee, to the interests of thy church, who hast received from 
God the power to tie and to untie, to thy said vicar, £uid to 
his successors : and if I learn that the bishops are against the 
ancient rule of the hply fathers, I promise to have no alliance 
nor communion with them, any more than to repress them if 
I am able ; if not, I will at once inform my apostolic lord. 
And if (which God forbid !) I ever, whether by will or occa. 
sion, do anything against these my promises, let me be found 
guilty at the eternal judgment — let me incur the chastise- 
ment of Ananias and of Sapphira, who dared to lie unto you, 
and despoil you of part of their property. I, Boniface, an 
humble bishop, have with my own hand written this attesta- 
tion of oath, and depositing it on the most sacred body of the 
sacred Peter, I have, as it is prescribed, taking God to judge 
and witness, made the oath, which I promise to keep."^ 

To this oath I add the statement which Boniface himself 
has transmitted to us of the decrees of the first German 
council held under his presidence in 742 : 

" In our synodal meeting, we have declared and decreed 
that to the end of our life we desire to hold the catholic faith 
and unity, and submission to the Roman church, Saint Peter, 
and hts vicar ; that we will every year assemble the synod ; 
that the metropolitans shall demand the palKum from the see 
of Rome, and that we will canonically follow all the precepts 
of Peter, to the end that we may be reckoned among the 
number of his sheep, and we have consented and subscribed 



1 8. Bonif, Epist., ep. 118; Bib. Pat, vol. xiii., p. 119; ed. of 
Lyons. 
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to this profession. I have sent it to the body of Saint Peter, 
prince of the apostles, and the clergy and the pontiff have 
joyfully received it. 

" If any bishop can correct or reform anything in his dio- 
cese, let him propose the reformation in the synod before the 
archbishops and all there present, even as we ourselves have 
promised with oath to the Roman church. Should we see the 
priests and people breaking the law of Crod, and we are unable 
to correct them, we will faithfully inform the apostolic see, 
and the vicar of Saint Peter, in order to accomplish the said 
reform. It is thus, if I do not deceive myself, that all bishops 
should render an account to the metropolitan, and he to the 
pontiff of Rome, of that which they do not succeed in re- 
forming among the people, and thus they will not have the 
blood of lost souls upon their heads.''* 

Of a surety, it is impossible more formally to submit 
the new church, the new Christian nations to the papal 
power. 

A scruple, which I must express, impedes my progress : 1 
fear that you are tempted to see more especially in this con- 
duct of Saint Boniface the influence of temporal motives, of 
ambitious and interested combinations : it is a good deal the 
disposition of our time ; emd we are even a little inclined to 
boast of it, as a proof of our liberty of mind and our good 
sense. Most certainly led us judge all things in full liberty 
of mind ; let the severest good sense preside at our judgments ; 
but let us feel that, wherever we meet with great things and 
great men, there are other motives than ambitious combina- 
tions and personal interests. Let it be known that the thought 
of man can be elevated, that its horizon can be extended only 
when he becomes detached from the world and from himself; 
and that, if egoism plays a great part in history, that of dis- 
interested and moral activity is, ih the eyes of the most rigor- 
ous critic, infinitely superior to it. Boniface proves it as well 
as others. All devoted as he was to the court of Rome, he 
could, when need was, speak truth to it, reproach it with its 
evil, and urge it to take heed to itself. He learned that it 
granted certain indulgences, that it permitted certain licences 
which scandalized severe consciences. He wrote to the pope 
Zachary : 



Labb^, Counc, voL xi., col. 1544-45. 
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<< These carnal men, these simple Germans, or Bavarians, 
or Franks, if they see things done at Rome which we forbid, 
suppose that it has been permitted and authorized by the 
priests, and turn it against us in derision, and take advantage 
of it for the scandal of their life. Thus, they say that every 
year, in the calends of January, they have seen, at Rome, 
both day and night, near the church, dancers overrunning the 
public places, according to the custom of the pagans, and 
raising clamors, after their fashion, and singing sacrilegious 
songs ; and this day, they say, and till night-time, the tables 
are loaded with meats, and no one will lend to his neighbor 
either fire or iron, or anything in his house. They say also, 
that they have seen women carry phylacteries, and fillets 
attached to their legs and arms, and offer all sorts of things 
for sale to the passers by ; and all these things seen by carnal 
men, and those but little instructed, are subjects of derision, 
and &n obstacle to our preaching, and to the faith. ... If 
your paternity interdict these pagan customs in Rome, it will 
acquire a great reputation, and will assure us a great progress 
in the doctrine of the church."* 

1 might cite many other letters, written with as much 
freedom, and which prove the same sincerity. But a fact 
speaks louder than all the letters in the world. After having 
founded new bishoprics and many monasteries, at the highest 
point of his success and glory, in 753, that is at seventy- 
three years of age, the Saxon missionary demanded and 
obtained authority to quit his bishopric of Mayence, and to 
place therein his favorite disciple Lullus, and to again prose- 
cute the works of his youth among the still pagan Prisons. 
He in fact went amid woods, morasses, and barbarians, and 
was massacred in 755, with many of his companions. 

At his death, the bringing over of Grermany to Christianity 
was accomplished, and accomplished to the profit of papacy. 
But it was also to the profit of the Franks of Austrasia, to 
the good of their safety and their power. It follows that it 
was for them as much as for Rome, that Boniface had labored ; 
it was upon the soil of Germany, in the enterprise of con- 
verting its tribes by Saxon missionaries, that the two new 
powers, which were to prevail, the one in the civil society, 



* 8. Bonif.Ep. ad Zaeharhun, ep. 132; Bib. Pat., vol. xiii.,p. 
125, ed. of Lyons. 
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the other in the religious soeiety, encountered each other, the 
mayors of the palace of Augtrasia, and the popes. In carder 
to consummate their alliance, and to make it bear all its 
fruits, an occasion was only wanting on either side ; it was 
not long in presenting itself. 

I have already spoken of the situation of the bi^iop of 
Rome with regard to the Lombards, and of their incessant 
efforts to invade a territory, which daily became more posi- 
tively his domain. Another real, although less pressing dan- 
ger, also approached him. As the Franks of Austrasia, with 
the Pepins at their head, had on the north to combat the Fri- 
sons and the Saxons, and on the south the Saracens, so the 
popes were pressed by the Saracens and the Lombards. Their 
situation was analogous ; but the Franks achieved victory 
under Charles Martel ; the papacy, not in a condition to de- 
fend herself, everywhere sought soldiers. She tried to obtain 
them from the emperor of the east ; he had none to send her. 
In 739, Gregory III. had recourse to Charles Martel. Boni- 
face took charge of the negotiation ; it was without result : 
Charles Martel had too much to do on his own account ; he 
oared not to involve himself in a new war ; but the idea was 
established at Rome that the Franks alone could defend the 
church against the Lombards, and that sooner or later they 
would cross the Alps for her good. 

Some years after, the chief of Austrasia, Pepin, son of 
Charles Martel, in his turn, had need of the pope. He 
wished to get himself declared king of the Franks, and, how- 
ever well his power might be established, he wanted a sane- 
tion to it. I have many times remarked, and am not tired of 
repeating it, that power does not suffice to itself; it wants 
something more than success, it wants to be converted into 
right ; it demands that characteristic, sometimes of the free 
assent of men, sometimes of religious consecration. Pepin 
invoked both. More than one ecclesiastic, perhaps Boniface, 
suggested to him the idea of getting his new title of king of 
the Franks sanctioned by the papacy. I shall not enter into 
the details of the negotiation undertaken upon this subject ; it 
offers some rather embarrassing questions and chronolc^ical 
difficulties : it is not the less certain that it took place, wid 
that Boniface conducted it, as his letters to the pope often 
show ; we see him, among others, charge his disciple Lullus 
to infbrm the pope of certain important affairs which he would 
rather not commit to writing. Lastly, in 75J, 
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Burchard, bishop of Wurtzburg, and Fulrad^ a chaplain 
priest, were sent to Rome to pope Zachary, in order to con- 
eult the pontiff touching the kings who were then in France, 
and who had merely the name without any power. The pope 
answered by a messenger, that he thought that he who already 
possessed the power of the king, was the king ; and giving 
his full assent, he enjoined that Pepin should be made king. 
4 . . . Pepin was then proclaimed king of the Franks, and 
anointed for this high dignity with the sacred unction by the 
holy hand of Boniface, archbishop and martyr of happy 
memory, and raised upon the throne, according to custom of 
the Franks, in the town of Soissons. With regard to Childe- 
ric, who invested hifhself with the false name of king, Pepin J 
had him shaved and put in a monastery."^ -^ 

Such was the progressive march of the revolution ; such 
were the indirect and true causes of it. It has been repre- 
sented in later times^ (and I myself have contributed to pro- 
pagate this idea') as a new German invasion, as a recent con- 
quest of Gaul by the Franks of Austrasia, more barbarians, 
more Germans, than Franks of Neustria, who had gradually 
amalgamated with the Romans. Such was in fact the result, 
and, so to speak, the external character of the event ; but its 
character does not suffice to explain it ; it had far more dis- 
tant and more profound causes than the continuation or re- 
newal of the great German invasion. I have just placed /^ ^ - 
them before you. The civil Gallo-Frankish society was in a*^ ' 
complete dissolution ; no system, no power had come to ^ 
establish itself in it, and to found it in ruling it. The reli- 
gious society had fallen almost into the same state. Two 
principles of regeneration were gradually developed ; the 
mayor of the palace among the Franks of Austrasia ; and 
the papacy at Rome. These new powers were naturally 
drawn together by the mediation of the conversion of the 
German tribes, in which they had a comnwn interest. The 
missionaries, and especially the Anglo-Saxon missionaries^ 
were the agents of this junction. Two particular circum- 
stances, the perils in which the Lombards involved the pa- 



• Annates d'Eginhard, vol. iii., p. 4, in my Collection des Mimoires 
relatifs h rHistoire de France. 

» Histoire des Frangais^hy M. de Sismondi, vol. ii., p. 168 — 171. 
3 See my Essaia sur PHUtoire de France^ third Esaai^ pp. 67 — 85. 
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pacy, and the need which Pepin had of the pope in order to 
get his title of king sanctioned, made it a close alliance. It 
raised up a new race of sovereigns in Graul, destroyed the 
kingdom of the Lombards in Ittdy, and impelled civil and 
religious Grallo-Frankish society in a route which tended to 
make royalty prevail in the civil order, and papacy in the 
religious order. Such will appear to you the character of the 
attempts at civilization made in France by the Carlovingians, 
that is to say, by Charlemagne, the true representative of that 
new direction, although it failed in its designs, and did no- 
thing but throw, as it were, a bridge between barbarism and 
feudalism. This second epoch, the hisjpry of civilization in 
France under the Carlovingians, in its various phases, will be 
the subject of the following lectures. 
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TWENTIETH LECTURE. 

Rei^ of Charlemagne — Greatness of his name — ^Is it true that he set- 
tled nothing ? that all that he did has perished with him ?— Of the 
action of great men — They play a double part — That which they do, 
in virtue of the first, is duraole ; that which they attempt, under the 
second, passes away with them — Example of Napoleon — ^Necessity 
of being thoroughly acquainted with the history of events under 
Charlemagne, in order to understand that of civilization — How the 
events may be recapitulated in tables — 1. Charlemagne as a warrior 
and conqueror ; Taole of his principal expeditions — Their meaning 
and results — 2. Charlemagne as an administrator and legislator — Of 
the government of the provinces — Of the central government — ^Ta- 

. ble of national assemblies under his rei^n — Table of his capitularies 
— ^Table of the acts and documents which remain of this epoch — 3. 
Charlemagne as a protector of intellectual development : Table of 
the celebrated cotemporaneous men — Estimation of the general re- 
sults, and of the character of his reign. 

We enter into a second great epoch of the history of French 
civilization, and as we enter, at the first step, we encounter a 
great man. Charlemagne was neither the first of his race, 
nor the author of its elevation. He received an already es- 
tablished power from his father Pepin. I have attempted to 
make you understand the causes of this revolution and its 
true character. When Charlemagne became king of the 
Franks, it was accomplished ; he had no need even to defend 
it. He, however, has given his name to the second dynasty ; 
and the instant one &peaks of it, the instant one thinks of it, it 
is Charlemagne who presents himself before the mind as its 
founder and chief. Glorious privilege of a great man ! No 
one disputes that Charlemagne had a right to give name to 
his race and age. The homage paid to him is often blind 
and undistinguishing ; his genius and glory are extolled with- 
out discrimination or measure ; yet, at the same time, persons 
repeat, one after another, that he founded nothing, accom- 
plished nothing; that his empire, his laws, all his works, 
perished with him. And this historical common-place intro- 
duces a crowd of moral common-places on the inefiectualness 
and uselessness of great men, the vanity of their projects, the 
little trace which they leave in the world, after having trou** 
bled it in all directions. 
34 
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Is thifl true ? Is it the destiny of gyeat men to be merely a 
burden and a useless wonder to mankind ? Their activity so 
strong, so brilliant, can it have no lasting result ? It costs, 
very dear to be present at the spectacle ; the curtain fallen, 
will nothing of it remain ? Should we regard these powerful 
and glorious chiefs of a century and a people, merely as a 
sterile scouige, or at very best, as a burdensome luxury I 
Charlemagne, in particular, should he be nothing more ? 

At the first glance, the common-place might be supposed to 
be a truth. The victories, conquests, institutions, reforms, 
projects, all the greatness and glory of Charlemagne, vanished 
with him ; he seemed a meteor suddenly emerging from the 
darkness of barbarism, to be as suddenly lost and extin- 
guished in that of feudality. There are other such examples 
m history. The world has more than once seen, we our. 
selves have seen an empire like it, one which took pleasure 
in being compared to that of Charlemagne, and had a right so 
to be compared ; we have likewise seen it fall away with a 
man. 

But we must beware of trusting these appearances. To 
understand the meaning of great events, and measure the 
agency and influence of great men, we need to look far deeper 
into the matter. 

The activity of a great man is of two kinds ; he performs 
two parts ; two epochs may generally be distinguished in his 
qareer. First, he understands better than other pec^le the 
wants of his time ; its real, present exigencies ; what, in the 
age he lives in, society needs, to enable it to subsist and attain 
its natural development. He understands these wants bett^ 
than any other person of his time, and knows better than any 
Other how to wield the powers of society, and direct them 
skilfully towards the realization of this end. Hence proceed 
bis power and glory ; it is in virtue of this, that as soon as he 
appears, he is understood, accepted, followed ; that all give 
their willing aid to the work which he is performing for the 
benefit of elL 

. But he does not stop here. When the .real wants of his 
time are in some degree satisfied, the ideas and the will of th^ 
^reat man proceed further. He quits the region of present 
utcts and exigencies ; he gives himself up to views in some 
measure personal to himself; he indulges in. combinations 
j»ore or less vast and spacious, but which are not, like his 
previous labors, founded on the actual statei the common m* 
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9tiiicts, tibe determined wishes of society, but are remote and 
arbitrary. He aspires to extend his activity and influence 
indefinitely, and to possess the future as he has possessed the 
present. Here egoism and illusion commence. For some 
time, on the faith of what he has already done, the great man 
is followed in his new career ; he is believed in and obeyed ; 
men lend themselves to his fancies; his flatterers and his 
dupes even admire and vaunt them as his sublimest concep- 
tions. The public, however, in whom a mere delusion is 
never of any long continuance, soon discovers that it is im- 
I^Ued in a direction in which it has no desire to move. At 
first the great man had enlisted his high intelligence and pow. 
erful will in the service of the general feeling and wish ; he 
now seeks to employ the public force in the service of his in- 
dividual ideas and desires ; he is attempting things which he 
alone wishes or understands. Hence disquietude first, and 
then uneasiness ; for a time he is still followed, but sluggishly 
and reluctantly; next he is censured and complained of; 
finally, he is abandoned and falls ; and all which he alone had 
planned and desired, all the merely personal and arbitrary 
part of his work, perishes with him. 

I shall avoid no opportunity of borrowing from our age the 
torch which it offers, in this instance, in order to enlighten a 
time so distant and obscure. The fate and name of Napoleon 
at present belong to history. I shall not feel the least embar- 
rassed in speaking of it, and speaking of it freely. 

Every one knows that at the time when he seized the 
power in France, the dominant, imperious want of our coun- 
try was security — without, national independence ; inwardly, 
civil life. In the revolutionary troubles, the external and 
internal destiny, the state and society, were equally compro- 
mised. To replace the new France in the European confede- 
ration, to make her avowed and accepted by the other states, 
and to constitute her within in a peaceable and regular man- 
ner, — ^to put her, in a word, into the possession of indepen- 
dence and order, the only pledges of a long future, this was 
the desire, the general thought of the country. Napoleon 
understood and accomplished it. 

This finished, or nearly so, Napoleon pressed to himself a 
thousand others: potent in combinations, and of an ardent 
imagination, egoistical and thoughtful, machinator and poet, 
he, 6is it were, poured out his activity in arbitrary and gigan- 
tic projects, children of his own, — solitary, foreign to the real 
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wants of our time, and of our France. She flowed him 
for some time, and at great cost, in this path which she had 
not selected ; a day came when she would follow no further, 
and the emperor found himself alone, and the empire vanished, 
and all things returned to their proper condition, to their na- 
tural tendency. 

It is an analogous fact which the reign of Charlemagne 
offers us at the ninth century. Despite Uie immense differ- 
ence of time, situation, form, even groundwork, the general 
phenomenon is similar : these two parts of a great man, these 
two epochs of his career, are found in Charlemagne as in Na- 
poleon. Let us endeavor to state them. 

Here I encounter a difficulty which has long pre-occupied 
me, and which I do not hope to have completely surmounted. 
At the commencement of the course, I engaged to read you a 
general history of France. I have not recounted events to 
you ; I have sought only general results, the concatenation of 
causes and effects, the progress of civilization, concealed un- 
der the external scenes of history; as regards the scenes 
themselves, I had taken it for granted that you know them. 
Hitherto I have cared little to know if you had taken this pre- 
caution ; under the Merovingian race, events, properly so 
called, are of rate occurrence — so monotonous, that it is less 
necessary to regard them nearly : general facts only are im- 
portant, and they may, up to a certain point, be brought to 
light and understood without an exact knowledge of the de- 
tails. Under the reign of Charlemagne, it is entirely differ- 
ent : wars, political vicissitudes of all kinds, are numerous 
and brilliant ; they occupy an important place, and general 
facts are concealed far behind the special facts which occupy 
the front of the scene. History, properly so called, envelopes 
and covers the history of civilization. The latter will not 
be clear to you unless the former is presented to you ; I can- 
not give you an account of events, and yet you require to 
know them. 

I have attempted to sum them up in tables, to present under 
that form the special facts of this epoch ; those, at least, which 
approach nearly to general facts, and immediately concern 
the history of civilization. Statistical tables are looked upon 
in the present day, and with good reason, as one of the best 
means of studying the state of a society, under certain rela- 
tions ; why should not the same method be applied to the past ? 
it does not produce them with vividness and animation, like 
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recital ; but it raises their frame- work, so to speak, and pre- 
vents general ideas from floating in vagueness and at chance. 
In proportion as we advance in the course of civilization, we 
shall often be obliged to employ it. 

Three essential characteristics appear in Charlemagne : he 
may be considered under three principal points of view : 1st, 
as a warrior and a conqueror ; 2d, as an administrator and 
legislator; 3d, fis a protector of sciences, letters, arts,. of in- 
tellectual development in general. He exercised a great 
power, outwardly by force, inwardly by government and 
laws ; he desired to act, and in fact did act, upon mankind it- 
self, upon the human mind as upon society. I shall endeavor 
to make you understand him in these three respects, by pre- 
senting to you, in tables, the facts which relate to him, and^ 
from which the history of civilization may be deduced. 

I commence with the wars of Charlemagne, of which the 
following are the most essential facts : 



Table of the principal Expeditions of Charlemagne. 



1 


Date. 


Enemies, 


Observations. 




769 


Against the Aquitani. 


He goes to the Dordogne. 
He goes beyond the Weser. 




2 


772 


(( 


the Saxons. 




3 


773 


(( 


the Lombards. 


He goes to Pavia and Verona. 




4 


774 


« 


Idem. 


He takes Pavia, and goes to 
Rome. 




5 


774 


« 


the Saxons. 






6 


775 


« 


Idem. 






7 


776 


« 


the Lombards. 


He goes to Treviso. 




8 


776 


« 


the Saxons. 


He ^oes to the sources of the 
Lippe. 




9 


778 


« 


the Arabs of Spain. 


He goes to Saragossa. 




10 


778 


« 


the Saxons. 






11 


779 


« 


Idem. 


He goes to the country of 
Osnabruck. 




12 


780 


« 


Idem. 


He goes to the Elbe. 




13 


733 


« 


Idem. 


He goes to the conflux of the 
Weser aAd the AUer. ' 














14 


783 


i( 


Idem. 


He goes to the Elbe. 




15 


784 


« 


Idem. 


He goes to the Sale and the 
Elbe. 














16 


785 


« 


Idem. 


He goes to the Elbe. 
He does not go in person. 




17 


785 


(( 


the Thuringians. 




18 


786 


« 


the Bretons 


Idem. 




19 


787 


« 


the Lombards of 
Benevento. 


He goes to Capua. 




I20 


787 


« 


the Bavarians. 
34* 


He goes to Augsburg. 


! 
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31 


Date. 


Enemies. 




798 


Against the Huna or A varesi 


He goes to Ratisbon. 


22 


789 


« 


the Slavonian Wilt- 


He goes between the Lower 
Elbe and the Oder. 








zes. 


23 


791 


C( 


the Huns or 
Avares. 


He goes to the conflux of the 
Danube and the Raab. 


24 


794 


<< 


the Saxons. 




25 


795 




Idem. 




26 


796 




Wem. 




27 


796 


(( 


theHonsor Avares 


Under the orders of his son 
Louis, king of Italy 


28 


796 


<< 


the Arabs. 


Under the orders of his son 
Pepin, king of Aquitaine. 


29 


797 


(i 


the Saxons. 


He goes to the Lower Weser 
and the Lower Elbe. 


30 


797 


« 


the Arabs. 


By his son Louis. 


31 


798 


« 


the Saxons. 


He eoes beyond the Elbe. 
By his son Pepin to Chieti. 


32 


8ai 


« 


the Lombards of 

Benevento. 
the Arabs of Spain. 


33 


801 


«< 


By his son Louis to Barcelona. 


34 


802 


<( 


the Saxons. 


By his sons beyond the Elbe. 


35 


804 




Idem. 


He goes between the Elbe and 
the Oder. He transplants 
tribes of Saxons into Gaul 
and Italy. 


36 


805 


<( 


the Slavonians of 
Bohemia. 


By his eldest son Charles. 


37 


806 




Idem. 


By his son Charles. 


38 


806 


(( 


the Saracens of 
Corsica. 


By his son Pepin. 


39 


806 


t( 


the Arabs of Spain. 


By his son Louis. 


40 


807 


(( 


the Saracens of 
Corsica. 


By Generals. 


41 


807 


« 


the Arabs of Spain. 


Idem. 


42 


808 


(( 


the Danes and 
Normans. 




43 


809 


« 


the Greeks. 


In Dalmatia,by his son Pepin. 


44 


S09 


« 


the Arabs of Spain. 


■ 


45 


810 


te 


the Greeks. 


Idem. 


46 


810 


(« 


the Saracens in 
Corsica and 
Sardinia. 




47 


810 


(( 


the Danes. 


He goes in person to the conflux 
of the Weser and the Aller. 


48 


811 




Idem. 




49 


811 


(( 


the Avares. 




50 


811 


« 


the Bretons. 




51 


812 


« 


the Slavonian Wilt- 
zes. 


He goes between the Elbe and 
the Oder. 


52 


812 


(« 


the Saracens in 
Corsica. 




S3 


813 




Idem. i 
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That is, in all, fifty-three expeditions, namely : 
1 against the Aquitani. 
18 — Saxons. 
5 — Lombards. 
7 — Arabs of Spain. 

1 — Thuringians. 
4 — Avares, 

2 — Bretons. 

1 -r- Bavarians. 

4 — Slavonians beyond the Elbe, 

5 — Saracens in Italy. 

3 — Danes. 

2 — Greeks. 

Without counting numerous other small expeditions, of which 
no distinct and positive monuments are left. 

From this table alone it is clearly seen that these wars did 
not the least resemble those of the first race ; they are not the 
dissensions of tribe against tribe, of chief against chief; ex- 
peditions undertaken with a view of establishment or pillage ; 
they are systematic and political wars, inspired by an inten- 
fion of government, commanded by a certain necessity. 

What is this system ? What is the meaning of these expe- 
ditions ? 

You have seen various German nations — Groths, Burgun- 
dians, Franks, Lombards, ^c. — established upon the Roman 
territory. Of all these tribes or confederations, the Franks 
were the strongest, and occupied the central position in the 
new establishment. They were not united among themselves 
by any political tie ; they incessantly make war. Still, in 
some respects, and whether they knew it or not, their situation 
was similar, and their interests common. 

You have seen that, from the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, these new masters of western Europe, the Roman-Ger- 
mans, were pressed on the north-east, along the Rhine and 
the Danube, by new German, Slavonian, and other tribes pro- 
ceeding to the same territory; on the south by the Arabs 
spread on all the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and that thus 
a two-fold movement of invasion menaced with an approach- 
ing fall the states but just rising out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire. 

Now let us see what was the work of Charlemagne in this 
situation ; he rallied against this two-fold invasion, agdnst the 
aew assailants who crowded upon the various frontiers of the 
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empire, all the recently-established inhabitants of his terri- 
tory, ancient or modem, Romans or Germans. Follow the 
course of his wars. He begins by definitively subduing, on 
one side, the Roman population, who still attempted to free 
themselves from the barbarian yoke, as the Aquitani in the 
south of Gaul ; on the other, the later-arrived German popu- 
lation, the establishment of whom was not consummated, as 
the Lombards in Italy, &c. He snatched them from the vari- 
ous impulsions ^hich animated them, united them all under 
the domination of the Franks, and turned them against the 
two-fold invasion, which, on the north-east and south, menaced 
all alike. Seek a dominant fact which shall be common to 
all the wars of Charlemagne ; reduce them all to their simple 
expression ; you will see that their true meaning is, that they 
are the struggle of the inhabitants of the ancient empire, con- 
quering or conquered, Romans or Grermans, against the new 
invaders. 

They are, therefore, essentially defensive wars, brought 
about by a triple interest of territory, race, and religion. It 
was the interest of territory which especially broke out against 
the nations of the right bank of the Rhine, for the Saxons and 
Danes were Grermans, like the Franks and the Lombards : 
there were Frankish tribes among them, and some learned 
men think that many pretended Saxons may have been only 
Franks, established in Germany. There was, therefore, no 
diversity of race ; it was merely in defence of the territory 
that war took place. The interest of territory and the interest 
of race were united against the wandering nations beyond the 
Elbe, or on the banks of the Danube, against the Slavonians 
and the Avares. Against the Arabs who inundated the south 
of Gaul, there was interest of territory, of race, and of reli- 
gion, all together. Thus did the various causes of war vari- 
ously combine ; but, whatever might be the combinations, it 
was always the German Christians and Romans, who de- 
fended their nationality, their territory, and their religion, 
against nations of another origin or creed, who sought a soil 
to conquer. All their wars have this- character — ^all are de- 
rived from this triple necessity. 

Charlemagne had in no way reduced this necessity into a 
general idea or theory ; but he understood and faced it : great 
men rarely do otherwise. He faced it by conquest ; defensive 
war took the offensive form ; he carried the struggle into the 
territory of nations who wished to invade his own ; he labored 
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to reduce the foreign races, to extirpate the hostile creeds. 
Hence arose his mode of government, and the foundation of 
his empire ; offensive war and conquest required this vast and 
formidable unity. 

At the death of Charlemagne, the conquests cease, the unity- 
disappears, the empire is dismembered and falls to pieces ; but 
is it true that nothing remained, that the warlike exploits of 
Charlemagne were absolutely sterile, that he achieved nothing, 
founded nothing ? There is but one way to resolve this ques- 
,.tion ; it is, to ask ourselves if, after Charlemagne, the countries 
which he had governed found themselves in the same situation 
as before ; if the two-fold invasions which, on the north and 
on the south, menaced their territory, their religion, and their 
race, recommenced after being thus suspended ; if the Saxons, 
Slavonians, Avares, Arabs, still kept the possessors of the 
Roman soil in perpetual disturbance and anxiety. Evidently 
it was not so ; true, the empire of Charlemagne was broken 
up, but into separate states, which arose as so many barriers 
at all points where there was still danger. Up to the time of 
Charlemagne, the frontiers of Germany, Spain, and Italy were 
in continual fluctuation ; no constituted public force had at- 
tained a permanent shape ; he was compelled to be constantly 
transporting himself from one end to the other of his dominions, 
in order to oppose to the invaders the moveable and temporary 
force of his armies. After him, the scene is changed ; real 
political barriers, states more or less organized, but real and 
durable, arose ; the kingdoms of Lorraine, of Germany, Italy, 
the two Burgundies, Navarre, date from that time ; and, in 
spite of the vicissitudes of their destiny, they subsist, and suf- 
fice to oppose effectual resistance to the invading movement. 
Accordingly, that movement ceases, or continues only in the 
form of maritime expeditions, most desolating at the points 
which they reach, but which cannot be made with great masses 
of men, nor produce great results. 

Although, therefore, the vast domination of Charlemagne 
disappeared with him, it is not true that he founded nothing ; 
he founded all the states which sprung from the dismember- 
ment of his empire. His conquests entered into new combi- 
nations, but his wars attained their end : the foundation of the 
work subsisted, although its form was changed. It is thus 
that the action of great men is in general exercised. Charle- 
magne, as GUI administrator and legislator, appears to us under 
the same aspect. 
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His government is more dilticult to sum up than his wars. 
Much has been said of the order which he introduced into his 
states, of the great system of administration which he attempted 
to found 1 indeed believe he attempted it, but he was very far 
from succeeding in his attempt : despite the unity, despite the 
activity of his thought and of his power, the disorder around 
him was immense and invincible ; he repressed it for a moment 
on one point, but the evil reigned wherever his terrible will 
did not come; and when it had passed, recommenced the 
moment it was at a distance. We must not allow ourselves^ 
to be deceived by words. Open, in the present day, the 
Almanac Royal; you may read the system of the administra- 
tion of France : all the powers, all the functionaries, from the 
last step to the most elevated, are there indicated and classed 
according to their relations. And there is no illusion — 
the things pass, in fact, as they are written ; the book is 
a faithful image of the reality. It would be easy to construct 
a similar administrative chart for the empire of Charlemagne, 
to place in it dukes, counts, vicars, centeniers, sherifis 
(scabitd)f and to distribute them, hierarchically organized, 
over the territory. But this would only be a vast fiction ; 
more frequently, in most places, these magistrates were 
powerless, or themselves disorderly. The effort of Charle- 
magne to institute them and to make them act was continual, 
but as incessantly failed. Now that you are warned, and on 
your guard against the systematic appearances of this govern- 
ment, I may sketch the features — ^you will not conclude too 
much from them. 

The local government must be distinguished from the cen- 
tral government. 

In the provinces, the power of the emperor was exercised 
by two classes of agents — one local and permanent, the other 
sent to a distance, and transitory. 

In the first class were included — first, dukes, counts, vicars 
of courts, centeniers, scdbiniy all resident magistrates nominated 
by the emperor himself or by his delegates, and charged in his 
name to raise forces, to render justice, to maintain order, to 
receive tribute ; second, beneficiaries, or vassals of the king, 
who held from him, sometimes hereditarily, more frequently 
for life, still more frequently without any stipulation or rule, 
estates or domains, throughout the extent of which they exer- 
cised, mostly in their own name, partly in that of the emperor, 
a certain jurisdiction, and almost all the rights of sovereignty. 
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Nothing was well determined or very clear with regard to 
the situation of beneficiaries, and the nature of their power ; 
they were at once delegates and independent, proprietors and 
usufructuaries ; and one or other of these characters prevailed 
in them alternately. But however that may be, they were, 
without doubt, in habitual relation with Charlemagne, who 
made use of them everywhere in order to convey and execute 
his will. 

Above the local and resident agents, magistrates, or benefi. 
Claries, were the missi dominici, temporary ambassadors, 
charged, in the name of the emperor, to inspect the provinces, 
authorized to penetrate into conceded domains, as well as into 
free lands, invested with the right of reforming certain abuses, 
and called upon to render an account of everything to their 
master. The missi dominici were for Charlemagne, at least 
in the provinces, the principal medium of order and adminis- 
tration. 

With regard to the central government, putting aside for a 
moment the action of Charlemagne himself, and of his per- 
sonal counsellors, that is to say, with regard to the true gov- 
ernment, the national assemblies, to judge from appearances, 
and if we may believe almost all modern historians, occupied 
an important plsice. They were, indeed, frequent and active 
under his reign. The following is a table of those which are 
expressly mentioned by the chroniclers of the time : 



1 


Date. 


770 


2 ' 


771 


3 


772 


4 


773 


5 


775 


6 


776 


- 7 


777 


8 


779 


9 


780 


10 


781 


11 


782 


12 


785 


13 


786 


14 


787 


15 


788 


16 


789 


17 


790 


18 


792 



Place. 



Worms. 

Valenciennes. 

Worms. 

Geneva. 

Duren. 

Wonns. 

'Paderborn. 

Duren. 

Ehresburg. 

Worms. 

At the source of the Lippe. 

Paderborn. 

Worms. 

Ibid. 

In^elheim. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Worms. 

Ratisbon. 
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19 


Date. 


Place. 


793 


Ibid. 


20 


794 


Frankfort 


31 


795 


Kuffenstein. 


23 


797 


Aix*la-Chapelle. 


23 


799 


Lippenheixn. 


24 


800 


Mavence. 


25 


803 


Ibid. 


26 


804 


At the source of the Lippe. 


27 


805 


Thionville 


28 


806 


Nimeguen. 


29 


807 


Coblentz. 


30 


809 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


31 


810 


Verden. 


32 


811 


Ibid. 


33 


812 


Boulogne. 


34 


812 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


35 


813 


Ibid. 



To know the number and periodical regularity of these 
great meetings, doubtless, is something ; but what passed 
within their breast, and what was the character of their 
political intervention ? this is an important point. 

A very curious monument remains upon this subject ; one 
of the cotemporaries and counsellors of Charlemagne, his 
cousin-german, Adalhard, abbot of Corbie, wrote a treatise 
entitled De Ordine Palatii, destined to make known the 
internal government of Charlemagne, and more especially the 
general assemblies. This treatise is lost ; but, towards the 
end of the ninth' century, Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, re- 
produced it almost complete in a letter of instruction written 
at the request of some great men of the kingdom, who had had 
recourse to his counsel for the government of Carloman, one 
of the sons of Louis-le-Begue. Certainly, no document merits 
more confidence. Here we read — 

" II was the custom of the time to hold two councils every 
year. .... in both of them, and in order that they might not 
l^pear convoked Without motive,* they submitted to the 



indicates 
upon the 



1 In 882. 

* JVe quasi sine causa eonvocari tfiderentur. This phrai 
that most of the members of those assemblies looked 
obligation of repairing thither as a burden ; that they had but little 
desire to share in the legislative power, and that Charlemagne wished 
to legitimate their convocation by giting them something to do, 
far rather than that he subjected himself to the necessity of cmtaining 
their adhesion. 
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ezammation and deliberation of the nobles .... and, in virtue 
of the orders of the king, the articles of the law named capi. 
tttla, which the king himself hcui drawn up by the inspiration 
of God, or the necessity of which had been made manifest to 
him in the interval between the meetings." 

The proposition of the capitularies, or, to speak in modern 
phraseology, the initiative, therefore, emanated from the 
emperor. It must have been so : the initiative is naturally 
exercised by him who wishes to regulate, to reform, and it 
was Charlemagne who had conceived this design. Still I 
do not doubt any the more that the members of assembly 
might have made any propositions which appeared desirable 
to them ; the constitutional mistrusts and artifices of our times 
were, certainly, unknown to Charlemagne, too sure of his 
power to fear the liberty of deliberations, and who saw in 
these assemblies a means of government far more than a 
barrier to his authority. I resume the text of Hincmar : 

" After having received these communications, they deli- 
berated upon them one, two, three, or even a greater number 
of days, according to the importance of the matter. Messen- 
gers from the palace, going and coming, received their ques- 
tions and reported the answers ; and no stranger approached 
the place of their meeting, until the result of their delibera- 
tions had been put before the eyes of the great prince, who 
then, with the wisdom which he received from God, adopted 
a resolution to which all obeyed." 

The definitive resolution always depended therefore on 
Charlemagne alone ; the assembly only gave him information 
and counsel. Hincmar continues : 

" The things, accordingly, went on thus for one, two, or 
more capitularies, until, with the aid of God, all the necessities 
of the times were provided for. 

" While his affairs were treated of in this manner out of the 
presence of the king, the prince himself, amidst the multitude 
which generally came to the general councils, was occupied - 
in receiving presents, saluting the most considerable men, 
discoursing with those whom he rarely saw, testifying 
an affectionate interest in the more aged, making merry 
with the younger ; and doing these and similar things alike 
for ecclesiastics as hr seculars. Still, if those who deli- 
berated upon matters submitted to their examination manifested 
a desire therefor, the king repaired to them ; remained with them 
as long as they wished ; and they reported to him with com- 
85 
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plete familiarity what they thought of everything, and what 
were the friendly discussions which had been raised among 
them. I must not forget to mention that, if the weather was 
fine, all this passed in the open air ; if not, in distinct build- 
ings, where those who had to deliberate upon the propositions 
of the kings were separated from the multitude of persons 
who came to the assembly, and then the less considerable 
men could not enter. The places destined for the meeting of 
the lords were divided into two parts, so that the bishops, 
abbots, and priests, high in dignity, could be united without 
any mixture of the laity. In the same way the counts and 
other principal men of the state were separated, in the morn- 
ing, from the rest of the multitude, until, the king present or 
al^nt, they were all met together ; and the above-mentioned 
lords, the priests on their side, and the laity on theirs, 
repaired to the hall assigned to them, and where they 
hflud honorably prepared their seats. When the lay and 
ecclesiastical lords were thus separated from the multitude, it 
remained in their option to sit together, or separately, ac- 
cording to the affairs of which they had to treat — ecclesias- 
tical, secular, or both. So if they wished any one to come, 
whether to demand nourishment, or to ask a question, and 
again to dismiss him, after having received what they wanted, 
they could do so. Thus passed the examination of the affairs 
which the king proposed to their deliberations. 

" The second occupation of the king was to demand of every 
one what he had to report to him, or to teach him concerning 
the part of the kingdom whence he came. Not only was this 
permitted to every one, but they were strictly recommended 
to inquire, in the intervals of the assemblies, what passed 
within or without the kingdom ; and that they should seek to 
know this from foreigners as well as countrymen, enemies as 
well as friends, sometimes by employing envoys, and without 
taking much care as to how the intelligence was acquired. The 
king wished to know whether, in any part, any comer of the 
kingdom, the people murmured and were agitated, and what 
was the cause of its agitation, and whether it had come to a 
disturbance upon which it was necessary that a general 
council should be employed, and other similar details. He 
also wished to know if any of the subdued nations thought of 
revolting ; if any of those who had revolted seemed disposed 
to submit ; if those who were still independent menaced the 
kingdom with any attack, &c. Upon all these matters, 
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wherever a disturbance or a danger became manliest, he 
principally asked what were its motives or occasion."* 

I shall have no need of long reflections in order to make 
you recognize the true character of these assemblies ; it is 
clearly shown in the picture which has been traced by 
Hincmar. Charlemagne alone fills it ; he is the centre and 
soul of all things ; it is he who says that the assemblies shall 
meet, that they shall deliberate ; it is he who occupies himself 
about the state of the country, who proposes and sanctions 
laws ; in him reside the will and impulsion ; it is from him 
that all emanated, in order to return to him. There was 
there no great national liberty, no true public activity ; but 
there was a vast means of government.^ 

This means was by no means sterile. Independently of 
the force which Charlemagne drew from it for current affairs, 
you have seen that it was there that the capitularies were 
generally drawn up and decreed. In our next lecture I shall 
occupy you more especially with this celebrated legislation. 
I desire at present merely to give you an idea of it. 

While waiting for more details, here is a table of the ca- 
pitularies of Charlemagne, with their number, their extent, 
and their object : 

Table of the Capitularies of Charlemagne. 











d 


^§ 




Date. 


Place. 


S 


s2 


3>3 


1 

2 
3 






< 


2'S) 




769 
779 

788 




18 
23 

8 


1 

15 

7 


17 

8 

1 


Duren .••••••••. 


Ratisbon 


4 


789 


Aix-la-Chapelle. . 


80 


19 


61 


5 


Id. 




16 


. , 


16 


6 
7 

8 


Id. 
Id. 
793 




23 
34 
17 


14 
20 
15 


9 

14 

2 






9 


794 


Frankfort 


54 


18 


36 


10 


797 


Aix-la-Chapelle. . 


11 


11 




11 


799 




5 


.. 


5 



* Hincm. Jlpp. de Ordine Palatiiy vol. ii.,pp. 201 — 215. 

• See my Eatais $ur VHistoire de Prance, pp. 315 — 344. 
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Table of the CapUttiariea of Charlemagne^-conthmed, 





Date. 




Before. 


12 


800 


13 


'800 


14 


801 


15 


Id. 


16 


Id. 


17 


802 


18 


Id. 


19 


803 


20 


Id. 


21 


Id. 


22 


Id. 


23 


Id. 


24 


Id. 


25 


Id. 


26 


Id. 


27 


Id. 


28 


Id. 


29 


804 




Id. 


30 


805 


31 


Id. 


32 


Id. 


33 


Id. 


34 


806 


35 


Id. 


36 


Id. 


37 


Id. 


38 


Id. 


39 


Id. 


40 


807 


41 


808 


42 


809 


43 


Id. 


44 


810 


45 


Id. 


46 


Id. 


47 


811 


48 


Id. 


49 


Id. 



Place. 



Aix-la-Chapelle , 

Idem 

Idem 

Worms 

Seltz 

Idem , 

Thionville , 

Idem , 

Idem , 

Idem 

Nimeguen 

Aix-la-Chapelle. . 

Idem 4 

Idem •••... 





§ 


3| 




1 


.TJ'-S 






:g^ 


"Sv^ 




1 


*^*3) 


l| 




70 






5 


5 






8 


8 






1 


, , 


1 




22 


, , 


22 




41 


27 


14 




23 


18 


5 




7. 




7 




1* 


• • 


1 




1 


, , 


1 




11 


11 






29 


27 


2 




12 


12 






22 


20 


2 




8 


8 






13 


11 


2 




3 




3 




8 




8 




12 




12 




16 




16 


" 


25 


23 


2 




16 


14 


2 




1 




1 


■ 


20» 








8 


7 


1 




6 


6 






8 


7 


1 




19 


18 


1 




23 




23 




7 


7 






30 


28 


2 




37 


36 


1 




16 


15 


1 




18 


14 


4 




16 


13 


3 




5 


6 






12 


7 


5 




13 




13 




9 


9 







'Domestic and Rural Legislation. This is the capitulary De Vilii*^ 
' Political Legislation. Division of States. 
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Table of the Capitularies of Charlemagne^-continued. 



50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
5o 

57 

58 
59 
60 


Date. 


Place. 


u 

< 


§ 


2| 


812 
Id. 
Id. 
813 
Id. 
Id. 
Date un- 
certain. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 




9 
11 
13 
28 
20 
46 
59 

14 

13 

13 

9 


9 
11 
13 

9 
19 
46 
26 

12 


19 

1 

33 

14 

13 

1 

9 


Boulogne 


Aix-Ia-Chapelle.. 
Idem 










Total 


1126 


621 


415 



Surely such a table gives evidence of great legislative ac- 
tivity ; and yet it says nothing of the revision which Charle- 
magne caused to be made of the ancient barbarous laws, 
especially the Salic and Lombard laws. In fact, activity, an 
universal indefatigable activity, the desire to think of every- 
thing, of introducing everywhere at once animation and rule, 
is the true, the great characteristic of the government of 
Charlemagne — the character which he himself, and he alone, 
impressed on his times. I am about to place before you a 
new proof of this. This was not a time (allow me the ex- 
pression) for much writing and scribbling ; of a surety, the 
multitude of official acts drawn up under a reign would not 
prove any great things in favor of the genius of a monarch 
in the present day. It was different with those of Charle- 
magne. There can be no doubt but that the large number of 
public acts of all kinds which have come down to us from 
' it, is an inconlestible testimony of the immense and conta- 
gious activity, which was, perhaps, his greatest superiority and 
his surest power. The following is a table and classification 
of those acts — of those, at least, which have been printed in 
learned collections. Many others are doubtless lost ; others, 
perhaps, remain in manuscript, and unknown. 
35* 
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Table of the Principdl Diplomas, Boeumente, Letters, and Various 
Acts emanated from C/utrlemagne or other great men. Lay or EC' 
elesiastieal, under his Reign. 





1 
55 


i 

1 


1 


^.1 


:§.§ 
II 


nations and 
acessions to 
urches. 


nations and 
acessions to 
nasteries. 


2 


3 

at 


& 


s 


s 


oo 


^ 


o o^ 


^ai 


»2 


^ 


769 


23 


6 


17 


.. 


3 


4 


14 


2 




770 


16 


3 


13 


., 


, , 


5 


8 


3 




771 


9 


1 


8 


, , 


2 


, , 


7 






772 


33 


7 


26 


1 


2 


12 


16 


1 


1 


773 


18 


2 


16 


. • 


2 


9 


6 


.. 


1 


774 


21 


7 


14 


2 


1 


3 


7 


6 


2 


775 


19 


8 


11 


, , 


2 


6 


7 


4 




776 


20 


4 


16 


• . 


1 


3 


10 


4 


2 


777 


18 


4 


14 


1 


•-• 


5 


11 


1 




778 


16 


5 


11 


, , 




6 


8 


2 




779 


19 


6 


13 


1 


2 


8 


8 






780 


10 


3 


7 


2 


, , 


2 


5 


1 




781 


12 


6 


6 


. 2 


2 


1 


5 




2 


782 


21 


6 


15 


, , 


, , 


6 


4 


9 


2 


783 


11 


1 


10 


• • 


, , 


, , 


4 


6 


2 


784 


6 


1 


5 


, , 


, , 


^ 


2 




2 


785 


15 


. • 


15 


, , 


1 




7 


6 


1 


786 


15 


4 


11 


2 


4 


,, 


6 


2 


1 


787 


26 


10 


16 


2 


6 


3 


5 


9 


1 


788 


27 


3 


24 


3 


2 


2 


12 


7 


1 


789 


16 


7 


9 


3 


2 


1 


6 


1 


3 


790 


22 


11 


11 


2 


3 


2 


14 


1 




791 


20 


1 


19 


, , 




4 


12 


2 


1 


792 


7 


1 


6 


, ^ 




1 


5 






793 


28 


3 


25 


4 




1 


7 


12 


3 


794 


20 


8 


12 


. , 




4 


4 


3 


2 


795 


14 


3 


11 


, , 




3 


5 


3 


2 


796 


32 


4 


28 


, , 


2 


3 


15 


11 


1 


797 


15 


8 


7 


4 


1 


3 


5 


2 




798 


21 


2 


19 


1 


2 


2 


10 


5 


1 


799 


27 


3 


24 


1 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


800 


23 


6 


17 


3 




3 


12 


1 


4 


801 


23 


5 


18 


1 


*3 


«4 


13 


2 




802 


30 


13 


17 


4 


8 


3 


9 


5 


1 


803 


26 


15 


11 


7 


3 


7 


7 




2 


804 


38 


5 


33 


2 


2 


9 


24 




1 


805 


15 


6 


9 


2 


2 


4 


7 






806 


25 


8 


J7 


5 


2 


3 


13 


1 


1 


807 


33 


3 


30 


1 


1 


11 


10 


2 


8 


808 


29 


3 


26 


1 


.. 


17 


7 


3 


1 
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1 


1 


e 


3 I 


.1- 

II 


tions and 
essions to 
ches. 


Donations and 
Concessions to 
Monasteries. 


2 


o 

< 


1 


1 


(4-1 

o 


s 


r 


Dona 
Cone 
Chur 


1 


o 

> 


809 


15 


5 


10 


3 


2 


5 


1 


4 




810 


19 


6 


13 


3 




1 


6 


8 


1 


811 


27 


5 


22 


4 


1 


7 


14 


, , 


1 


812 


19 


7 


12 


5 


, , 


1 


10 


, , 


3 


813 


42 


13 


29 


4 


6 


6 


26 






814 


10 


. . 


, , 


, , 


, , 


7 


1 


, , 


2 


Ytu an- 




















oertain. 


194 


19 


175 


4 


2 


129 


27 


21 


11 


745 


257 


873 


80 


87 


322 


428 


155 


73 



Note. — ^The elements of this table are taken from the " History of 
the Germanic Empire" of Count Biinau, vol. ii., pp. 872 — 930; Leip- 
zick, 1732. 

Such are the facts — at least, such are the frames in which 
they are placed. Now, I here reproduce the (juestion which 
I raised just now concerning the wars of Charlemagne. Is it 
true, is it possible, that of this government, so active and 
vigorous, nothing remained — ^that all disappeared with Char- 
lemagne — ^that he founded nothing for the internal consolidation 
of society ? 

What fell with Charlemagne, what rested upon him alone, 
and could not survive him, W6is the central government. 
After continuing some time under Louis le Debonnaire and 
Charles le Chauve, but with less and less energy and influ- 
ence, the general assemblies, the missi dominici, the whole 
machinery of the central and sovereign administration, dis- 
appeared. Not so the local government, the dukes, counts, 
vicaires, centeniers, beneficiaries, vassals, who held authority 
in their several neighborhoods under the rule of Charle- 
magne. Before his time, the disorder had been as great in 
each locality as in the commonwealth generally ; landed pro- 
perties, magistracies were incessantly changing hands; no 
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local positions or influences possessed any steaditiess or per- 
manence. During the forty-six years of his government, 
these influences had time to become rooted in the same soil, 
in the same families ; they had acquired stability, the first 
condition of the progress which was destined to render them 
independent and hereditary, and make them the elements of 
the feudal regime. Nothing, certainly, less resembles feu- 
dalism than the sovereign unity which Charlemagne aspired 
to establish ; yet he is the true founder of feudal society ! it 
was he who, by arresting the external invasions, and repress- 
ing, to a certain extent, the intestine disorders, gave to local 
situations, fortunes, influences, suflicient time to take red 
possession of the country. After him, his general govern- 
ment perished like his conquests ; his unity of authority like 
his extended empire ; but as the empire was broken into 
separate states, which acquired a vigorous and durable life, 
so the central sovereignty of Charlemagne resolved itself 
into a multitude of local sovereignties, to which a portion of 
the strength of his government had been imparted, and which 
had acquired under its shelter the conditions requisite for 
reality and durability ; so that in this second point of view, 
in his civil as well as military capacity, if we look beyond 
first appearances, he accomplished and founded much. 

I might show him to you accomplishing and leaving analo- 
gous results in the church ; there also he arrested dissolution, 
until his^time always increasing : there also he gave society 
time to rest, to acquire some consistency and to enter upon 
new paths. But time presses : I have yet at present to speak 
of the influence of Charlemagne in the intellectual order, and 
of the place occupied by his reign in the history of the human 
mind; scarcely shall I be able to point out the principal 
features. 

It is more difiicult here than anywhere else to sum up 
facts and present them in a table. The acts of Charlemagne 
in favor of moral civilization form no entirety, manifest, no 
systematic form ; they are isolated, scattered acts ; at times 
the foundation of certain schools, at times measures taken for 
the improvement of ecclesiastical oflices, and the progress of 
the knowledge which depends on them ; also general recom- 
mendations for the instruction of priests and laymen ; but 
most frequently an eager protection of distinguished men, and 
a particular care to surround himself with them. 
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There is nothing systematic, nothing that can be estimated 
by the mere juxtaposition of figures and words. I wish, how- 
ever, with a touch, and without entering into details, to place 
before you some facts which may give you an idea of that kind 
of action of Charlemagne, of which more is said than is known. 
It appears to me that a table of the celebrated men who were 
born and died under his reign — ^that is, of the celebrated men 
whom he emplo}'ed, and those whom he made — would tend 
efficiently towards this end ; this body of names and of works 
may be taken as a decided proof, and even as a correct 
estimate of the influence of Charlemagne over minds. 

Surely such a table is sufficient to prove that at this epoch, 
and under the star of Charlemagne, intellectual activity was 
great. Recall to your minds the times from whence we set 
out ; call to mind that from the sixth to the eighth century, 
we had great difficulty in finding any names, any works ; that 
sermons and legends were almost the only monuments which 
we encountered. Here, on the contrary, you see reappear, 
and that almost at once, philosophical, historical, philological, 
and critical writings; you find yourself in the presence of 
study and science — that is to say, of pure and disinterested 
intellectual activity, of the real movement of mind. I shall 
soon discuss with you, in a more detailed manner, the men 
and the works I have just named, and you will see that they 
truly commence a new epoch, and merit the most serious 
attention. 

Now, I ask, have we a right to say that Charlemagne has 
founded nothing, that nothing remains of his works ? I have 
merely given you a glimpse, as in a transient panorama, of 
their principal results ; and yet their permanence is thus 
shown therein as clearly as their grandeur. It is evident 
that, by his wars, by his government, and by his action upon 
minds, Charlemagne has left the most profound traces ; that 
if many of the things he did perished with him, many others 
have survived him ; that western Europe, in a word, left hia 
hands entirely different from what it was when he received 
it. 

What is the general dominant character of this change, of 
the crisis over which Charlemagne presided ? 

Take in at one view, that history of the civilization in 
France under the Merovingian kings which we have just stu- 
died ; it is the history of a constant, universal decline. In 
individual man as in society, in the religious society as in 
36 
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civil sooiety, eveiywhere we have aeen anarchy and weak- 
ness extending itself more and more ; we have seen every- 
thing become enervated and dissolved, both institutions and 
ideas, what remained of the Roman world and what the Ger- 
mans had introduced. Up to the eighth century, nothing of 
what had formerly been could continue to exist; no£ing 
which seemed to dawn could succeed in fixing itself. 

Dating from Charlemagne, the face of things changes ; de- 
cay is arrested, progress recommences. Yet tor a long period 
the disorder will be enormous, the progress partial, but little 
visible, or often suspended.^ This matters not : we shall no 
more encounter those long ages of disorganization, of always 
increasing intellectual sterility : through a thousand suffer- 
ings, a thousand interruptions, we shall see fower and life 
revive in man and in society. Charlemagne marks^ the limit 
at which the dissolution of the ancient Roman and barbarian 
world is consummated, and where really begins the formation 
of modem Europe, of the new world. It was under his reign, 
and as it were under his hand, that the shock took place by 
which European society, turning right round, left the patl^ 
of destruction to eiiter those of creation. 

If you would know truly what perished with him, and 
what, independently of the changes of form and appearance, is 
the portion of his works which did not survive him, if I mis- 
time not, it is this : 

In opening this course, the first fact which presented itself 
to your eyes, the first spectacle at which we wero present, 
was that of the old Roman empire struggling n^hh the barba- 
rians. The latter triumphed ; they destroyed the Empire. 
In combating it, they respected it ; no sooner had they des- 
troyed it, than they aspired to reproduce it. All the great 
barbaric chiefs, Ajtaulphe, Theodoric, Euric, Clovis, showed 
themselves full of the desire of succeeding to the Roman em- 
perors, of adapting their tribes to the frame of tlmt society 
which they had conquered. None of them succeeded there- 
in ; none of them contrived to resuscitate the name and forms 
of the empire, even for a moment ; they were overcome by 
that torrent of invasion, by that general course of dissolution 
which carried all things before it ; barbarism incessantly ex- 
tended and renewed itself, but the Roman empire was still 
present to all imagination ; it was between barbarism and 
Roman civilization that, in all minds of any compass at all, 
the question lay. 
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It was Still in this positicm when Charlemagne appeared ; 
he also, he especially nursed the hope of resolving it, as all 
the great barbarians who went before him had wished to re« 
solve it, — ^that is to say by reconstituting the empire. What 
Diocletian, Constantino, Julian, had attempted to maintain 
with the old wrecks of the Roman legions, that is, the stru^ 
gle against the invasion, Charlemagne undertook to do with 
Franks, Goths, and Lombards: he occupied the same terri- 
tory ; he proposed to himself the same design. Without, and 
almost always on the same frontiers, he maintained the same 
struggle ; within, he restored its name to the empire, he at- 
tempted to bring back the unity of its administration ; he 
placed the imperial crown upon his head. Strange contrast ! 
He dwelt in Germany ; in war, in national assemblies, in the 
interior of his family, he acted as a German ; his personal 
nature, his language, his manners, his external form, his way 
of living, were German ; and not only were they German, 
but he did not desire to change them. " He always wore," 
says Eginhard, " the habit of his fathers, the habit of the 
Franks. . . . Foreign costumes, however rich, he scorned, 
and suffered no one to be clothed with them. Twice only 
during the stay which he made at Rome, first at the request 
of pope Adrian, and then at the solicitation of Leo, the suc- 
cessor of that pontiff, he consented to wear the long tunic, the 
chlamys, and the Roman sandal." He was, in fact, com- 
pletely German, with the exception of the ambition of his 
thought ; it was towards the Roman empire, towards Roman 
civilization that it tended ; that was what he desired to estab- 
lish, with barbarians as his instruments. 

This was, in him, the portion of egoism and illusion ; and 
in this it was that he failed. The Roman empire, and its 
unity, were invincibly repugnant to the new distribution of 
the population, the new relations, the new moral condition 
of mankind ; Roman civilization could only enter as a trans- 
formed element into the new world which was preparing. 
This idea, the aspiration of Charlemagne, was not a public 
idea, nor a public want ; all that he did for its accomplish- 
ment perished with him. Yet even of this vain endeavor 
something remained. The name of the western empire, 
revived by him, and the rights which were thought to be 
attached to the title of emperor, resumed their place among 
the elements of history, and were for several centuries longer 
an object of ambition, an influencing principle of events. 
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Eren, therefore, in the purely ^^tical and ephemeral 
portion of his operations, it cannot be said that the ideas of 
Charlemagne were absolutely sterile, nor totally devoid of 
duration. 

Here we must stop ; the way is long, and I have proceeded 
so quickly that I have hardly had time to describe the princi- 
pal events of the journey, k is difficult, it is fatiguing to 
have to compress virkhin a few pages what filled the life of a 
great man. I have as yet only been able to give you a 
general id^a of the reign of Charlemagne, and of his place in 
the history of our civilisation. I shall probably employ many 
of the following lectures in making you acquainted with him 
under certain special relations ; though I sh&U be very fiir 
from doing justice to the subject. 
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